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N considering what R. L. 
Stevenson gave to literature 
and life we have to remem- 
ber what he received from 
both, to be transmuted and 
passed on. 

No child is born empty- 
hearted, however empty- 
handed it may come into 
the world. The past, pres- 
ent, and future meet and 
whisper about the cradle of 
a new arrival. Each new- 
born has the throb of some 
“lost pibroch” in his blood. 

Stevenson’s richest personal benefit was 
his being born in Edinburgh, heir to the 
most romantic, historical, literary, and 
religious associations, perhaps, in all the 
world. 

The city is unique. A huddled group of 
high houses, clinging to the ridge which 
extends from the ancient castle, that gray 
bit of stone and lime, plastered and 
clothed and deeply mossed over with his- 
tory—down to Holyrood, shadowy with 
all that makes for Scottish romance—one 
long street, up which has marched heaven 
knows how many a majestic episode, tri- 
umphing with clang of trumpets, or with 
shrieking laughter of the pipes of the 
mountain people—up which, alas! with 
pathos of deepest defeat and sorrow, so 
many have moved to doom to the roll of 
the drums and the tragic wail of women— 


* This club, newly formed, has purchased No. 8 Howard 
Place, where L. S. was born, where it is hoped the late 
Lord Guthrie’s priceless collection of Stevensoniana will be 
housed. 


these and things like these make up the 
reality of the ancient place. The gaunt 
“lands” with the steep narrow closes 
have throbbed to the richest and best 
emotions of brave old Scotland. Feud 
has run shouting through the gloom; and 
the reluctant dawn, breaking out of the 
fog of early morning, has seen many a 
gruesome patch where bold fellows slain 
in quarrels of their lords had lain dying 
in the dark. Every phase of human ex- 
perience has utilized that riband of cause- 
way, running down between the houses, 
as a platform for its activities. Private 
hate, personal squabble, national’victory, 
national defeat and shame—if we had the 
seeing eye, the footprints of them, gloomy 
and bloody, or radiant with splendid 
glory, would be plainly discernible before 
our gaze. What a mixed mass of people 
was crammed within those ancient nar- 
row walls—peers and craftsmen, church- 
men, common folk of all kinds, and noble 
ladies, crowding the plainstones; stepping 
apart to let grave Reformers move along 
to sermon, or crushed aside for some sol- 
emn procession to pass; or looking upon 
beautiful Mary, or some Scottish king, as 
they rode with jingling rein or clattering 
pomp from the palace to St. Giles; or a 
Montrose, or an Argyle, or some wan 
witness to the faith, led bound for the 
“Maiden” or the gallows. 

Her situation, too, set up against the 
background of the hills, gazing over 
sloping fields to the blue flash of the shin- 
ing Forth, with the hint of the Highland 
mountains stretching away into the glam- 
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our of the North—what a prospect for a 
poetic child! 

Fergusson and Ramsay were, in their 
way, the laureates of the Edinburgh 
streets; but they missed the magic and 
mysterious charm that appeals to us to- 
day, seen, as we cannot help seeing them, 
through the windows of witchery illu- 
mined by the genius of Scott. Even Burns 
failed when he attempted to express in 
verse the beauty and grace of the ancient 
city. But the spirit of its appeal entered 
most naturally and deeply into the heart 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, perhaps the 
truest child of Edinburgh that ever was 
born within the gates of the metropolis of 
the winds, the capital of the misty North. 
He caught its true significance. The 
bugles, up in the dark, in the Castle, called 
brave messages to his wakeful heart. 
The gleaming lights, the weird shadows, 
the haunted alleys, the memories of an- 
cient days stirred him, followed and held 
him, wherever destiny led his wandering 
steps. 

It was a great gift for a child of sym- 
pathetic soul to have all that Edinburgh 
had to give around him in his play and in 
the years of his growing manhood. 

He loved to feel a kind of kinship with 
Fergusson, the hapless Bohemian whom 
Burns acknowledged as his forerunner and 
whose influence is so clearly manifest in 
many ways upon the work of the greater 
bard. Probably, in the gloomy closes, as 
he looked up at the narrow strip of stars 
that roofed them in, he‘ felt himself kin 
also with Villon, in that strange spirit’s 
rebellion against conventional formality 
in old Paris. And, of course, no native 
writer, in romantic story or in vernacular 
verse, could escape the mighty power of 
Scott’s wizardry and the excelling viril- 
ity and independent manliness of Burns. 
Nor could he evade that constant skirt- 
ing of the unseen, that submission of the 
day’s thought and work to the sanction 
and scrutiny of the eternal, that shadow 
of religiousness which so much meant re- 
ligion in a people through whose mem- 
ories were woven and entangled the days 
of the Covenant and the conflicts and 
confusions of the kirks. 

This last made it very difficult for a 
restless spirit like Stevenson’s, keen in 
inquiry, quick in perception of analogies 
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and incongruities, to sit still in folded- 
handed submissiveness to orthodoxy of 
faith or conduct. He was impelled to 
peep through boarded-up windows and 
forbidden doors, just because they were 
boarded up and forbidden, for he had the 
inborn curiosity of a live mind. His early 
environment made it seem almost a crime 
to court the applause of the world, or to 
defy its censures, by taking the world into 
your confidence, and sharing your 
thoughts with the multitude; while the 
marked Scottish reticence of his time 
made it seem like an impertinent intru- 
sion to diffuse the light of happiness 
abroad, to shake the hard bonds of dog- 
matism in religion and morality, or to 
speak to hearts that had been bleeding in 
silence and darkness. 

The natural rebellion of a gay heart, 
that loved the world of singing birds and 
streams, sunlight and quivering stars, 
provoked by the tip-toe conventionality 


‘and finger-on-lip etiquette of faith, was 


one of the gifts of his environment that 
helped—though by pain to himself and 
others, whereby the world was the bene- 
ficiary—to evolve his personality and ut- 
terance. : 

What he may have inherited from his 
great-grandfather, Doctor Smith of Gals- 
ston, whom Burns mentions in “The 
Holy Fair,” as opening out 


his cauld harangues 
On practice and on morals,— 


or from old Doctor Lewis Balfour, his 
grandfather, through whom he had com- 
mon ancestry with Sir Walter Scott, it is 
difficult to guess, though he himself 
thought it was “the strong Scots accent 
of the mind” and that tendency which 
would make him “rise from the dead to 
preach,” most of all. His imaginative 
memory must have been touched by the 
story of his other great-grandfather, Alan 
Stevenson, with his great-granduncle 
Hugh, chasing the agent who had proved 
unfaithful on their West Indian property, 
from island to island, “in an open boat,” 
till they were struck down by fever and 
died far away from home—early exiles of 
their race. There was a hint of destiny 
in it, and he recalled the “stream of lives 
flowing down there far in the North, with 
the sound of laughter and tears, to cast 
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me out in the end, as by a sudden freshet, 
on these ultimate islands.” The mixed 
blood of border fighter, Jacobite smug- 
gler, deep-sea sailor, and brave hearts 
that fought the salt sea-foam fixing lights 
for storm-bewildered mariners gave his 
life a beat of its own among his fellows. 
An unforgettable, almost immeasur- 
able gift was his good fortune in having 
for nurse such a woman as Alison Cun- 


ningham, the “Cummie”’ of his lifelong 
affection. Her mind was an inexhaust- 
ible storehouse of weird legend, of witch- 
craft and eerie lore, full of creepy, shad- 
owy reminiscence of eldritch experience; 
and her heart was crammed with infinite 
tenderness and love. “Thrawn Janet’”’— 
the ghostliest thing since ‘Wandering 
Willie’s Tale” —and “The Body-Snatch- 
ers,’ and countless episodes that come in 
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with the touch of memory among his 
imaginings, undoubtedly owe their origin 
to many a nursery hour when the young 
eyes widened as he listened to the whis- 
pered stories which had been gathered by 
the firesides of sea-beaten Fife. What 
Stevenson owed to his nurse he richly 
repaid in the dedication to her of “A 
Child’s Garden of Verse.” 

His father’s house also, at Baxter’s 
Place, was a thoroughfare of shipmen, 
lighthouse folk, builders, and workers of 
all kinds, with the sough of the sea about 
them—a joy to the adventurous soul of 
youth. Thomas Stevenson had also 
imagination to use these materials in 
soothing the frequent unrest of his boy’s 
nights, with tales of “ships, roadside inns, 
old sailors and commercial travellers, be- 
fore the era of steam.” We can under- 
stand the old man’s interest in the growth 
of “Treasure Island.” 

Then came the gift that the hills had 
for him—the Pentlands, with their passes, 
whose very names, like Cauldstane Slap 
and Windy Gowl, shudder with lonesome 
memories; where smugglers stole through 
the mirk from hiding-hole to hiding- 
hole, and shepherds in their plaids, with 
their ever-watchful collies, sauntered on 
through rain and mist, driving their 
slow flocks before them; where gypsies 
had their squabbles; and the Covenan- 
ters, footsore and heart-weary, marched 
to disaster and to death. They became 
to him with affectionate insistence of 
heart-tug, the “Hills of Home.” There, 
too, he gathered what still clung to the 
fading remembrance of old folk by the 
cottage fires, of what had been seen, and 
what had been done, in the daylight and 
the dark, long ago. And Todd the 
shepherd, Young the gardener, and the 
old soldier gaberlunzie who had a love for 
Keats, were choice enriching volumes of 
his human library. 

And then, besides the Bible, the “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” and Shakespeare, he had 
the masterly narrative of Dumas, the 
anecdotic personal charm of Sterne, 
Montaigne, and the moonlit romance of 
Scott, with the clatter of moss-troopers, 
riding together—the jingle of bridle and 
stirrup and blade; and the gleam of the 
pools in the moss-hags touched by the 
light of stars. 

Put together, it was a very vast inheri- 
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tance for a mind and heart prepared to 
receive it as its own. 

Alongside of that there are three simple 
facts that have to be remembered. 

First—the Scotsman loves his coun- 
try. It may be poor. It may have 
treated him coldly, even scurvily, and 
with suspicion anc outcasting, but he for- 
gives it all. And it has the supreme fac- 
ulty of impressing upon him the stamp of 
downright power of mind and memory, 
born of the hill and the sea, and the gray 
town. 

Secondly—the Scotsman is essentially 
and basically a religious man. He may 
like to argue with the Creeds, and ques- 
tion the conclusions of the Shorter Cate- 
chism, but he will be found a very difficult 
bit of material for the making of an athe- 
ist. His rebellions against the acknow- 
ledged orthodoxy of his day are not rebel- 
lions away from faith in God. And, 

Thirdly—the Scotsman is‘ God’s own 
Wanderer. He might give points to the 
Wandering Jew. No nation has sent 
forth more travellers. The children of 
no other race have looked into more 
strange places, walked more strange 
streets, fought in more battles of other 
folk, or taught in more alien colleges. 

Fhe Scot may not tell Scotland that he 
loves her, when he is at home in her; but 
only death can silence his talk of her and 
his yearning for her, when he has left her 
shores. 

Stevenson added to the interest of his 
native land. He was, in this, just like his 
countrymen. He had to, “put the world 
under his head,” as we say in the North. 
But his heart dreamed of the old land; 
and a sob of the thought of her broke 
often from his longing. Alan Breck 
spoke for many another than himself, 
and he spoke also very directly for 
Stevenson, when he said: “TI feel like a 
gomeril to be leaving Scotland on a day 
like this. . I would maybe like it 
better to stay here and hing. No but 
France is a fine place, but it’s some way 
not the same. ... I like it fine when 
I’m there, man, yet I kind of weary for 
the Scots divots and the Scots peat reek.” 
Wherever Stevenson went he carried that 
thought with him. “Touch me!” said 
he, in California, “and you will find a 
thistle.” When he.heard the sound of a 
bell on the shore of Pagopago, off went 
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his heart on the wings of the wind, and 
there came to him “the gray metropolis 
of the North, a village on a stream, van- 
ished faces, and silenced tongues.”” The 
past, to him, became “a kind of lamplit 
fairy land behind him.” “O for ten 
Edinburgh minutes!” is his desire, ‘six- 
pence between us, and the ever-glorious 
Lothian Road, and dear mysterious 
Leith Walk.” “The Pavilion on the 
Links” was finished in California; “ Kid- 
napped” in Bournemouth; “The Merry 
Men” at Davos; “The Master of Ballan- 
trae” at Waikiki; “Catriona” and “Weir 
of Hermiston” on an island in the heart of 
the far Pacific. Surely this is a unique 
record. He is the Scottish exile, par 
excellence; and no Scot has given to lit- 
erature more deeply, because out of a 
deep experience, the tone, the throb, the 
intensity, the truth of the love and pas- 
sion for the old gray land, under the cold 
North star. 

He proved that, given the ready heart, 
learning may be independent of pro- 
gramme and syllabus. In his work we are 
struck by the feeling of an uncommon 
fulness of reading and experience. His 
father was fond of books, fond of dogs, 
and fond of freedom, though a Conserva- 
tive in politics and religion. We are told 
that he used to stop little schoolboys and 
look at their bundled books with a “Tut! 
nonsense! You should read just what 
you like to read. That’s education!” 
Stevenson followed that scheme by in- 
tuition. He was, in this, not unlike 
Doctor Johnson, who read everywhere 
and everything, but always where and 
what he chose—not page by page, or 
phrase by phrase, like a grammarian, but 
getting right at the heart of the essentials. 
No wonder Sam Bough was impelled to 
ask on a Highland steamboat, as he 
looked into the lad’s sensitive face: 
“Where the devil did you read all these 
books?” It would almost seem not to 
have been possible in the time which he 
had at his disposal. 

The father’s heart received a double 
stab from which it must have been diffi- 
cult to recover, when in 1871 came his 
son’s twofold renunciation, first, of the 
engineering, which seemed to that father 
the natural destiny of a Stevenson, and 
especially so after that son had won the 
medal of the Society of Arts for a paper 
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on a new mode of illumining lighthouses; 
and, secondly, of the cut and dry chart of 
life which had been the time-long satis- 
fying document of the family soul. 

To the old man, as we can understand, 
to question Calvinism was to be almost 
if not wholly an atheist. Only the very 
gifted or the very earnest can discern the 
faith beyond the forms of faith; and just 
as few, perhaps, can understand the 
questioning of it. The scar, however, 
healed in the father’s heart, and love had 
its unalloyed victory growingly to the 
end. Of course, a rapidly growing mind 
like Stevenson’s was certain to be at 
times an atheist—falsely so called; and, 
in politics, a socialist—that is, before he 
had learned to laugh at himself. We all 
have our periods of rebellion; and walk in 
dreams, with crowned heads on dripping 
spears, though we do vote strongly Tory 
when the polling day comes round! This 
found expression in the secret society, the 
L. J. R., which met in a public house in 
Advocates’ Close, and whose prejudice 
was that its members, confined to six in 
number, were to be free from prejudice ! 
It was an advanced community; and held, 
as one of its tenets, the necessity for the 
abolition of the House of Lords, though 
this did not visibly affect the slumbers of 
that respectable body. 

His father is worthy of our sympathy; 
for, though he had his prepossessions and 
tastes, he was a man charitably inclined 
to acknowledge the rights of others. For 
example, he was very fond of quiet music; 
and in St. Stephen’s Church he used to 
ask the organist, after choir practice, to 
play some still and solemn chords. An- 
other old member, however, who also at- 
tended that function, loved loud and bla- 
tant blastings that stirred his border 
blood. And the organist, at last, torn be- 
tween the two contrasting tastes, said to 
Mr. Stevenson: ‘‘ What can I do to please 
you both?” But the old man said gen- 
tly: “Don’t mind me and my fads. Play 
to please yourself.” Which, like a true 
man, he did, and so satisfied both. 

Stevenson showed that a man can be a 
true artist, and yet be industrious. That 
he had really chosen the better part was 
of course fully proved. His mother was 
always sure of it. She had been his first 
amanuensis, when he had dictated his 
“History of Moses” for his uncle’s prize. 
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He who had been looked upon as the 
Bohemian idler, in six years became the 
world’s creditor by three books, twenty- 
six critical and social essays, five short 
magazine and periodical sketches, two 
long serials to be reprinted, and tons of 
experimental stuff doomed to the flames, 
or to be held over for later use, all in the 
interest of good. 

He had, besides, been hailed as “a new 
artist of first promise.” But what is a 
“new artist’? It may not mean new 
truth, nor even an altogether new mes- 
sage, but it must mean a new presenta- 
tion of indubitable and incontestable cer- 
tainties, the re-illumination of forgotten 
inspirations, a fresh marching music, a 
callida junctura, or skilful setting—clever 
jewellership of words and thoughts; and, 
outside of all that, something the world 
has neither heard nor seen nor felt be- 
fore. There is also, of course, the ever- 
varying library of humanity by which a 
man will interpret and test his reading. 
The wide world is his commentary—the 
heart of man his whetstone. True, there 
is little left, after the first century or so 
of thinkers, for anybody to invent; but the 
new arises from fresh combinations of ele- 
ments. Everything that was ever dis- 
covered or invented was made out of ma- 
terial already existing, with, as novelty, 
the artist’s presentation—sometimes re- 
presentation, certainly that re-combina- 
tion which is creative—and, above all, 
the artist’s own personality. 

Stevenson, by his consciousness of the 
artistic calling, and recognition of the 
artist’s duty, made himself an industri- 
ous seeker in the realm of phrase, so that 
his thought came forth to the world so 
clothed that the music of it and the form 
of it touched perfection of highest style, 
while the truth of it was deepened, fresh- 
ened, and personalized to a degree that 
made it arresting, and conveying a new 
power to words. ‘And yet he never sug- 
gested to his readers that he had attained 
or was already perfect. There was a 
forward-leaning impulse in his work which 
made the discerning world feel that there 
was still a chord untouched, a potency 
unexhausted. And this impression was 
true. His style was a natural birth; but 
it was consciously and conscientiously 
developed and enriched; that is to say, he 
sharpened his sword, he polished his lan- 
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tern, he mastered his tools. In his letter 
to Trevor Haddon, of sth July, 1883, he 
puts that very plainly in regard to art. 
“You have to represent only what you 
can represent, with pleasure and effect, 
and the only way to find out what that 
is, is by technical exercise. . . .” “Think 
of technique when you rise, and when you 
go to bed. Forget purposes in the mean- 
while. Get to love technical processes— 
to glory in technica] successes. Get to 
see the world entirely through technical 
spectacles, to see it entirely in terms of 
what you can. Then, when you have 
anything to say, the language will be apt 
and copious.” His own phrase, whereby 
he expressed his indebtedness to stylists 
who were before his day, to whom he said 
he “played the sedulous ape,” has been 
squeezed almost dry by those who could 
not tell the source of a single phrase he 
used. It simply meant that he studied 
the sources of the great streams of litera- 
ture, as a wise soldier studies the work of 
the great campaigners, even though never 
a single experience of theirs may be re- 
peated in the battles of a later day. In 
all form in art a man must get familiar 
with everything of the best that has ever 
found uttermost fulfilment. That, as he 
says himself, “is the way to learn to 
write.” He himself thought that he had 
drawn many a pitcher from the well of 
Patrick Walker, the Covenanting pack- 
man, who wonderfully wrote the lives of 
the suffering saints of his faith; but I 
cannot find Stevenson in Walker, nor 
Walker in Stevenson; yet all he read must 
have told in his responsive mind. 

The late S. R. Crockett in his Foreword 
to Patrick Walker’s “Six Saints of the 
Covenant” says: “I have always thought 
that a great deal of the incision and di- 
rectness of the late Mr. Stevenson’s style 
in narrative could be traced to his fa- 
miliarity with Patrick Walker’s account 
of the death of John Brown. ‘Those 
curious in the matter, and familiar with 
the wonderful histories of Alan Breck and 
David Balfour, will be able to parallel 
many phrases in a somewhat remarkable 
manner—that is, mot at all literally, but in 
the spirit of them.” The suggestion came 
from a hint by Stevenson himself, when 
he wrote: “ When I was a child, and in- 
deed until I was nearly a man, I consis- 
tently read Covenanting books.... I 




















have been accustomed to hear refined and 
intelligent critics—those who know so much 
better what we are than we do ourselves— 
trace down my literary descent from all 
sorts of people, including Addison, of 
whom I could never read a word. Well, 
laigh in your lug, sir—the clew was found. 
My style is from the Covenanting writ- 
ers.” The italics are my own. They 
throw real light along these sentences. 
The fact was that Walker wrote very di- 
rectly of what he knew, and went at it 
with the best weaponage of words that 
were in his quiver; and Stevenson did the 
same. He was no cuckoo gramophone. 

His toil truly to discipline his forces was 
a genuine toil; but he dipped his pen in 
his own fancy—he colored his canvas with 
his own experience. He knew always the 
effect that he was seeking. He was most 
keenly sensitive to phrase. And _ his 
written style was the natural embodiment 
of his personality. He did not need bor- 
rowed lights; he had his own magic mir- 
ror. He did not need to strut in borrowed 
garments, nor try to walk in dead men’s 
shoes. Above all, he never ceased to look 
higher, always toward a better still. And 
so he was able to leave a great canvas at 
the last; and no man can suggest even a 
charcoal sketch of its conclusion. 

He made the English essay vibrant, 
sunny, graceful, individual, modern. The 
criticism that his style is too self-conscious 
is futile, when we remember that the best 
definition of style is that it is just the man 
himself, and that the essay is essentially 
opinion. That is the main charm of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. It is a part of 
his most important contribution. It is 
sometimes complained also that his style 
suggests an audience. But an essayist 
and story-teller cannot get away from his 
listeners. He is not speaking in his sleep, 
nor soliloquizing. He is not flinging a 
bomb into the void air, blindly careless 
of its destination. He is aiming at human 
hearts, to awaken sympathetic interest, 
to touch joys and sorrows of mankind. If 
he is not, then his work will be a flat- 
thumbed fumble, and no life will feel an 
interest in him or what he has to say. 
This is, in fact, the power of Stevenson, 
especially in his essays. It is his contri- 
bution to the English essay; for he made 
it as personal as Montaigne’s. And he 
is, for this reason, bound to make it as 
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beautiful as he can. For he is to remind 
the soul of its high nobility and inherent 
grace, in a world of wonderful sunshine, 
scintillant light of stars, the mystery of 
falling waters and of quiet places. We 
are not surprised at his work, when we 
read his letters, so spontaneous, so full of 
character—a mass of writing which, for 
human interest, stands alongside of Bos- 
well’s “Life of Johnson,” and is not 
eclipsed by anything I know. 

He shewed life rich with other things 
than gold, proving the witness of those 
before him. He had at the same time, 
the old cry of the truth-seeker—the need 
of money, that need without which, after 
all, no seeker would go on seeking in face 
of the gaunt fact of daily bread. The 
discoveries in science as well as literature 
have not been made by millionaires. The 
devil of an empty purse and an empty 
stomach has often been the angel of con- 
tinued enterprise. ‘‘Dibbs and speed,” 
said he, “are my mottoes.”” Not that he 
believed that this was all, any more than 
Samuel Johnson did, who declared that 
nobody but a numskull ever wrote except 
for money! Stevenson said to an anxious 
inquirer: “About any art, think last of 
what pays; first of what pleases.” It was 
not that he desired much. “On two hun- 
dred I am good for the world,” he de- 
clared. And the terrible minor under- 
tone of his life gave color to the strain— 
“The worst is my health.” We find the 
same need in Johnson and Burns, in Bal- 
zac, and Rabelais, and Erasmus, all giving 
gold of eternal thought to a world that 
hardly gives them daily bread. The hun- 
dred pounds which he got for “Treasure 
Island” was like a bonanza to him. It lit 
all the road before him, as with a thou- 
sand candles. He early marked out his 
life’s desiderata: 

“First, good health; secondly, a small 
competence; and thirdly, O du lieber Gott, 
FRIENDS.” 

Heaven very liberally answered the last 
desire. 

He was intensely human. And in this 
lies one of the great secrets of his bene- 
factions. Nothing could be more touch- 
ing than his cry across the sea for a “letter 
with a jest in it.” “Man alive! I want 
gossip.” From Davos, where he remem- 
bered the fate of John Richard Greene, 
and with Addington Symonds and young 
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Sitwell on the same glissade toward pre- 
mature doom, he cries, “Write me some- 
thing cheery—a little Edinburgh gossip.” 
It was so natural with a man to whom 
death is so often saying, “Hush!” when 
he wants to talk or to be talked to. His 
humanness is especially seen in what we 
call “pluck.” His letter to Henley is 
typical of manya moment. “You know 
the wolf is at the door, and I have been 
seriously ill... . My spirits have risen 
contra fortunam. I will fight this out and 
conquer.” It is the old heroism, like 
Andrew Barton’s, stricken on the deck, 
and his life’s blood slowly trickling along 
the planks. But the seadog said: 


‘A little Ime hurt, but yett not slaine; 
Tle but lye downe and bleede a while, 
And then Ile rise and fight againe.” 


And that is the infallible secret of vic- 
tory. Ego contra mundum has been the 
motto on the banner of every thinker who 
has achieved, grinding the grist of im- 
mortality between the millstones of suffer- 
ing and labor. The lasting joy, the high- 
est peace, are won through sorest travail, 
and carry their deepest significance so. 
His hunger for independence was con- 
tinually with him. It is a national char- 
acteristic. It was the main lure in his 
application for a vacant chair in the uni- 
versity; and it slips out, without inten- 
tion, from the testimonials of his friends, 
which were testimonials to the man, and 
not really to his suitability for the job. 
What a strange answer to the world’s 
hunger for what they could give would it 
have been to put him and Burns on a lec- 
ture rostrum! The attitude of each of 
these to romance and poetry is not that 
of a teacher and examiner on the subjects 
of history and agriculture. A man is not 
necessarily cut out for being an architect 
because he admires St. Paul’s, nor meant 
to be a Beethoven because he can keep 
time with his foot at a popular concert. 
Stevenson is so many-sided that the 
commonest criticism of to-day is that 
which arises quite naturally out of a 
period of specialized activities—prefer- 
ring a steady ray from a single luminous 
surface to the light of a thousand facets, 
however exquisitely cut. And further, so 
much that he played his search-light of 
laughter upon, no longer shews its face, 
so that, to many of the younger genera- 
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tion, it seems to have been only a sham 
fight with dummy figures after all. 

As to quality—one cannot dogmatize. 
To some, the essays, with their subtle 
aroma of genius, their personal confi- 
dences, which irresistibly draw you into 
the feeling that you and the writer are 
intimate friends—to others “Prince 
Otto,” or “The Master of Ballantrae,”’ 
that has something of the piteousness of 
the Prodigal Son and the perversity of the 
elder brother pervading it—to one, one 
thing, and to another, another, all prove 
the universality of his view, and the ex- 
celling power of his touch. 

A recent writer says, and says quite 
falsely, ‘The creatures of his fancy . . . 
usually become types of stage property. 
We can scarcely believe that his pirates, 
who were novel in their day, were not al- 
ways part of the equipment of the world’s 
nursery. ... We are a little tired of 
their obvious manner. They have be- 
come characters not of fear but of ridi- 
cule.” This, of course, simply means 
that there are still some people who can- 
not understand what they write about, 
and that Stevenson’s genius is not for the 
man who could write like that. He is 
color-blind in regard to it. The test is 
easily found in Sir Philip Sidney’s refer- 
ence to a good tale “‘which can hold the 
children from their play, and draw the 
old men from the chimney-corner.” I 
should not like to meet a boy who would 
not thrill to “Treasure Island,” nor make 
the man my friend who could not feel 
lifted out of the world of wage-tables 
and time-sheets on the ship with Israel 
Hands, John Silver, Teach, and Pew. A 
book that caught Gladstone, and the un- 
emotional Saturday Review, and made 
Andrew Lang say, “This is the kind of 
stuff a fellow wants. I don’t know ex- 
cept ‘Tom Sawyer’ and the ‘Odyssey’ 
that I ever liked any romance so well—” 
has some guarantee of genuineness in it. 

Another favorite thing to say is that, 
after all, Stevenson’s characters are “only 
Stevenson himself in fancy dress.” But 
every author who has anything to say 
and any criticism of life to offer is bound 
to speak his own opinions somehow; and 
the character that is on his side will be his 
medium. Goethe said, truly, that all his 
own works were the fragments of a great 
confession; and though it is inevitable 
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that we should rebel against the school of 
Gervinus and Ulrici, who see in Shake- 
speare mainly a kind of preacher tagging 
dramas on to a text, yet there are clear 
moments in literary creation when the 
creator himself speaks. 

Stevenson shewed intensely how the 
soul is independent of the body. His vic- 
tory over physical weakness is one of the 
proofs that man possesses a soul. The 
greatest mistake of all, by which most 
grave injury has been done to Stevenson, 
is to allow the thought of his physical 
weakness to obtrude itself between him 
and the estimate of his work. 

So many, to-day, have seen courage 
and patience of dying men, with “To 
hell with surrender!” in the Valley of the 
Shadow, that Stevenson’s courage seems 
perhaps even a slight thing to talk of, like 
the courage of a camp-follower, who gets 
the M. C. or the C. M. G. for keeping the 
fires burning at the base, while thousands 
die forgotten in the shell-torn trenches. 
An empire’s young manhood has suffered 
in silence undecorated. What are they 
apt to think of a man in his bed, suffering 
ever so much, but not called upon to 
stand waist-deep in the mire of reality, 
and die on his feet in the wet? That of 
course will pass. It is easy to analyze it. 
In the mud, when shell and bullet, dirt 
and death, were around us, we were all 
in the same circumstance and condition. 
Hell was over and about us equally. 
When it was past, and we got out of the 
environment of beasts, we lay down and 
slept like men after a debauch. A man in 
his bed, however weak and dying, was to 
us a man well off. 

But this was one who loved life—to 
whom the world was very preciously dear 
—to whose soul laughter was the sweetest 
music, and the joy of activity the expres- 
sion of everything that was life’s best— 
half the meaning of creation. Yet here 
he was, set on a footing which had no 
stability, shut up in a sick-room when he 
wished the open field, his right hand tied 
up to his side lest his Jungs should spout 
blood—death’s cold clutch clawing at 
him, and just slipping its grip upon him, 
God knows how often. And then, with a 
laugh, he is up and at it again, with his 
dream and his sunshine and his song. 
The sentry at the listening post has a 
quick interest of immediateness in time 
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and eternity. Yet, if he live through the 
next two hours, he is relieved upon the 
watch. But this man, with a hole in his 
lungs, and the red froth on his lips, can 
only hope for respite, but for no release. 
Think what it meant for a soul like Ste- 
venson to be told that “between now and 
forty he must live as though he were 
walking on eggs, and for the next two 
years, no matter how well he feels, he 
must live the life of an invalid . . . must 
not eat too much, drink too much, laugh 
too much . . . talk very little, and walk 
no more than can be helped.” 

We can believe him to be speaking the 
truth, from a vocabulary steeped in real- 
ity of feeling and experience, when he 
says, “I wish to die in my boots . . . to 
be drowned, to be shot, to be thrown from 
a horse, ay, to be hanged, rather than 
pass again through that slow dissolu- 
tion.” To a man like Stevenson, who 
loved the sunshine and the stars, this 
episodic death that was his destiny was 
a real affliction—this compulsory silence, 
that sealed his lips from speech, when he 
had so much to say to his fellows, an ab- 
solute martyrdom. And yet when he was 
able to face things again, he faced them 
as though he had no wounds; and, when 
he spoke his message, he spoke it with a 
smile on the lips just freshly wiped clean 
again from the froth of death. 

Whitman, Rabelais, Shakespeare, 
Burns, never laughed more courageously 
in the face of life’s grim mystery of pain 
than he did. It is not true that as a 
recent writer said, “It was a forced laugh 
to hide a Calvinistic frown.” The man 
who wrote that made a phrase, but did 
not express a truth. You can, of course, 
get accustomed to death as an element 
of the day’s work. Out of the Valley of 
the Shadow Stevenson sent forth his men 
and women, and his thought about them, 
clothed in sunshine. He speaks like a 
man who has all his reserves still unused 
in the battle, even though he is, in fact, 
in the last ditch, and with his bleeding 
feet set on the very edge of disaster. 

He was not, nor did he wish to be, a 
specimen displayed and labelled. He 
did not pose as an invalid. He would 
hate to think of his biography as a series 
of bulletins. We cannot tell what part 
disease played in the creation and con- 
ditioning of his genius, though it gives, of 
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course, a pathos to our view of him. He 
is not a diseased author, but an author 
who was stricken sorely. No man will be 
put in the “dumps” through a single page 
he writes even when he is shivering in the 
draft that blows around Death’s carner. 
His life is not interesting only as a trage- 
dy. It is tragic because the chief figure 
in it is himself. Barbellion, who died the 
other day, touched it, though morbidly, 
when he said of himself, “I live now in 
the grave, and am busy furnishing it with 
posthumous joys.” In Stevenson’s ego- 
ism we find simply the expression of his 
passion for life in all its shapes and moods 
—an abandonment of ecstasy in its ex- 
periences—the zest of being, sublimated 
to a lyrical poignancy. 

There are times in Stevenson’s, as in 
Hood’s, experience, when he is tempted to 
say something like: ‘Come along, old 
Death’s head. You’ve grown familiar to 
me till I grow now familiar with you— 
only a bogy, airing yourself in your 
bones!” So he makes an “Aunt Sally” 
sport of him. It is an amusement set to 
the tune of defiance. But that tune has 
been learned note for note, in the bitter 
school of pain. He learned it there, but 
give us in it a new note of victory. 

He shews us the secret of the perfect 
use of landscape in fiction. See the de- 
scription of a snow-storm, in the setting 
of “Lodging for a Night”; or the day 
spent on the sun-scorched rock in “ Kid- 
napped.” He makes us see his landscape, 
but not as an exercise in clever scene- 
painting. It is a part of the drama. He 
sets the action astir, and it is fully going 
when he suddenly touches a stop, and 
you see the night all trembling with stars, 
or hear the sea and the wind in the gap of 
the hills, or feel the darkness sink deep 
and still about you. It is all a piece of 
the life of things. There is no flap of the 
canvas falling; there is no paint on his 
hands; you do not see the carpenter be- 
hind the scenes. In this way he makes 
geography live, because he puts living 
-men, moving to their dramatic climax, 
in the heart of it. The Bass Rock ceases 
to be a lump of schist, forgotten from the 
scheme of creation, left in the waves that 
beat about the base of it; but becomes a 
bit of the lives of men, of their super- 
stitious fears, their misty meteor-lit, 
prayer-girt faith, a living agency of 
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scheme and plot, and crime, and daring 
sacrifice. The heather moor, the hum- 
mocked sand-dunes, the lone track 
through the hills, the gleam of the lamp 
in the window in the desert place, the 
water running along the drifting keel of 
ships at sea, the shadowy mystery of si- 
lent gray streets, the alleys in the snow, 
the woodland glade, all become vibrant 
with joys and sorrows of the play of human 
interests, living with the lives, and poign- 
ant with the trials, of men and women, 
fragments of the world of human souls. 

In this, also, he had a marvellous gift 
of truthfulness of reminiscent sight. One 
can test that. For instance, in “The 
Merry Men’—I know how the tide-race 
runs around the craggy islands of the 
West. I have lost my shoes in the sea- 
pools in the dark—seen the white foam 
leap at me through the pitch-black gloom 
—slipped over wet rocks into the sea— 
heard the laughter of the herring gull and 
the cry of the tern—been awed by the 
witchery of the wave-swept desolations. 
And he has them all, in absolute reality. 
And he brings them into the life of the 
people folded in such an environment, as 
they ought to »e, as a part of the people 
themselves. Flis time in the West and 
elsewhere in tle days of his amateur en- 
gineering was not spent in vain. 

It is not right to either Scott or Steven- 
son to take, say, “Kidnapped” or ‘“Ca- 
triona,” and measure it against “ Waver- 
ley” or “Rob Roy.” Stevenson never 
wrote to rival his masters. Because a 
man writes about the wars of Troy, or 
about Elsinore, it does not follow that 
the only just comparison of his work is 
with Homer or “Hamlet.” The fact that 
there is a river in Greece and another in 
Wales is not a ground for either criticism 
or geography. It is only cheap foolery, 
and puts the critic out of court. There 
is no cheaper mode of classification than 
calling Stevenson “the modern Scott or 
Burns—the Scottish Addison or Steele.” 
Lions’ skins are not transferable commod- 
ities. The true comparison is that of a 
man with his own previous work, be it 
his best or his worst. And Stevenson can 
stand that as well as anybody. Yet Lang 
said truly of “Kidnapped” that it con- 
tained “more of the spirit of Scott than 
any other English fiction”—and Lang 
knew about Scott. 











A favorite growl is that he failed in his 
heroines, in his depicting of womanhood 
—that he did not see that “women are 
creatures of impulse and passion.” But 
all women are not so, except in the cheap 
sheets of matrimonial adventure where 
the mill-girl marries the marquis, or the 
duchess runs away with her groom. Ste- 
venson was intensely interested in the im- 
pulses and passions of humanity. Noman 
owed more to women, from the days of 
“Cummie” to the influence of his own 
wife. He was not insensible to the claim 
and rights of passion. He could himself 
adventure for love’s sake. His flight 
across the Atlantic fully proved this to be 
so. Nevertheless, it is a fact that he did 


not make the use that might have been. 


expected, of the complex nature of wo- 
manhood. It has been said so often that 
it is accepted, that he could not draw 
women at all. He felt a kind of fear of 
that himself. And though, of course, he 
was not seized early with the master-pas- 
sion, he was not uninterested in women, 
and he could interest them in him. But 
it is well to remember that most of his 
stories. are studies of certain actions of 
men who were impulse-driven by other 
motives than those of sex. They are the 
adventures of men, banished and driven 
from home, not through feminine intrigue 
but by greed of gold, by political passion, 
or sheer love of adventure. 

The conflict of a heart against itself, 
or of a soul against its destiny, is quite 
sufficiently moving and absorbing in 
itself to fill a canvas. He concentrated 
in “Kidnapped” on the Appin mystery, 
and not on the sluggish fire of David 
Balfour’s love. It is not a passion-story 
at all, but a study of Alan Breck the 
Highlander, in contrast to David Bal- 
four the slow-minded Lowlander, set 
against the shadow of murder and feud. 
His women are in his stories as pivots, 
and in order that they may do something 
for the men; and this was quite natural 
and in accord with the position of women 
in a typical Scottish household. It was 
still the day of the indoors woman, of the 
sampler and “The Maiden’s Prayer.” 
Models of Mrs. Weir of Hermiston were 
not difficult to find, but they were by no 
means easy to portray livingly, as he did 
with such success. His own grandmother, 
Mrs. Robert Stevenson, was prototype 
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“easily 
shocked, and associating largely with a 
clique of godly parasites.” 

His women were just as he found them. 
Had they been different they had been 
out of place. He had to depict them as 


sufficient—somewhat _ useless, 


he saw them, not as we do. Had they 
been otherwise they would not have 
“matched” the men. 

In “Weir of Hermiston” the two Kirs- 
ties stand out clearly and possessingly. 
It is the fashion to praise the elder Kirs- 
ty; but it seems to me that Kirsty the 
younger is one of the masterpieces of 
literary portraiture of a girl’s soul. The 
midnight scene of the elder Kirsty’s 
pleading is unforgettable. It would be a 
vast loss to the literature of womanhood. 

A common complaint is that Catriona 
is “only a boy in girl’s petticoats.”” Who- 
ever said that never understood the char- 
acter of a Highland woman. She is not 
a dairymaid, but a Highland lady, slowly 
winning the hearts that are even cold 
toward her and suspicious of her, by her 
fidelity, patience, devotion, and con- 
stancy, as in real life she would have done. 
The nameless lass who helps Alan and 
David over the Forth is a rare vignette. 
She lives. I can hear the flutter of her 
skirts as she escapes from our presence. 
Alison Greme in “The Master of Ballan- 
trae”’ is surely a delicately touched minia- 
ture—true to nature, and absolutely her- 
self. 

But this is a topic wide enough for a 
canvas of its own. He has given true 
women of a rare type, nearer life than the 
mere creations of romance; and a Rae- 
burn is a richer gift than the sketchy face 
of a fairy woman of the wildest fancy. 
He knew these women; and it is most 
difficult craft to paint a portrait that is 
neither photographic nor a mere picture 
of imagination. 

Life had for him varied experiences; as 
when, in 1869, he was run in by the Edin- 
burgh police for his share in a student 
row, and was bound over to keep the 
peace. He was, of course, certain to be 
seen in any questionable concatenation of 
circumstance, for he was “kenspeckle,” 
and seemed apt to arouse suspicion with 
a snarl to sniff at his heels. He tells with 


great humor how he was thrown into 
durance vile on the “Inland Voyage”; 
and inn after inn turned him from the 
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door as being’ too disreputable for admis- 
sion—not a unique experience, as I can 
testify, on a tramping tour, in a world 
that so often estimates a man by his 
clothes. 

Was it affectation? To many conven- 
tional minds, of course, it must have 
seemed to be so. There are so many who 
change their hats at once, when fashion 
dictates an alteration in the measure- 
ment of brim—who would rather be torn 
on the rack than wear a tie that was one 
week out of vogue. It was said to be 
affectation for him to carry a chair on his 
head, when he was taking it to a man who 
needed it. If he had stood on his head 
in it, I could see an eccentricity. But it 
is the easiest way to carry a chair: and 
the surest plan of seeing that your friend 
gets your gift is to take it yourself to him. 
It may be a sign of affection—though, as 
the world grows more selfish while the 
sun cools, even that may be considered 
an affectation. And many of his con- 
temporaries and friends did not under- 
stand him. It is naturally more difficult 
to understand a person whom you thor- 
oughly know, than it is toknowa stranger. 
The feathers of a far-away bird are pro- 
verbially always admirable. A distant 
stretch gives the atmospheric effect which 
makes for mirage. They thought, often, 
that he was talking nonsense. Genius has, 
usually, to the bigger crowd, the effect 
of one man in a march-past being out of 
Step with the mass. But he may be 
hearing other music than the band. And, 
as for velvet jackets and long hair—well, 
there is not a doubt that, next to a kilt, 
the dress ideal for absolute ease and com- 
fort in thinking and working is*a suit 
of pajamas and a dressing-gown. St. 
Francis must have been glad of the change 
out of fashionable doublet and trunk hose 
into his roomy and snug brown cassock 
and. sandals. And the barber is some- 
times an intrusion upon higher things and 
thoughts. 

Stevenson’s contemporaries, as a whole, 
could not, in fact, measure him. Of 
course not. You draw and you see all out 
of proportion when your picture is held 
close up to your eye. You need focus. 
Some of them can scarcely yet accept the 
general estimate of his stature. “He was 
at school with me!” seems a ready justi- 
fication of an agnostic attitude of mind 


toward the allegation that a man, whom 
we knew, has achieved greatness. But it 
is most often a standard of measurement 
not of him but of ourselves, | wonder if 
there be any in Edinburgh still who wil] 
neither read him, nor acknowledge him to 
be anything but the youth they thought 
they knew—a wild, inconsequent creature 
who talked “rot” and looked it! Once 
among the ducklings, never a swan. All 
the biologists cannot prove otherwise to 
the barnyard officials whose experience 
is limited by the length and level of their 
own sight. 

Even in his own day, in the Specula- 
tive Society in the University, his com- 
rades did not listen to his papers. With 
Some of them the main thing they recall 
is that one night when he was late and 
was to lead in a discussion, he simply 
jumped upon a cab at a Stance, and drove 
it himself up to the door of the Society’s 
rooms. I wonder, always, who the man 
was that was so bold as to drive it back 
again, and hand it over to the cabby it 
belonged to! He must have learned, in 
one brief fiery moment, if he was a stu- 
dent of language, more of the idiom of 
vituperation than a lifelong study could 
have otherwise secured. 

Stevenson was the universal lover. 
Taine said, “In literature I love all.” 
But Stevenson, like Fergusson, and 
Burns, and the rest, said in effect, “In 
life I love all. Whenever I crack my 
whip, and the team Starts, I will take the 
whole length of the road—let who will 
take the breadth of it—all the way.” He 
is eager to pass on, and see what is round 
the corner. It is the incomplete that 
hurts him. His tragedy lies not in what 
happens, but in what is withheld from 
him. It may be that such outbursts of 
the joy of life as are his, may be.traceal le 
to the effect of bacterial disease; but 
genius is nota pathological product. This 
hopefulness, the uplift of the onward 
gaze, is one of his richest contributions to 
life itself. 

He is a consummate story-teller. He 
knows so well whom to keep in the back- 
ground! He can keep his hand over the 
right thing. Manager of speech and 
silence, he knows when the bell should 
ring in the night—when the footstep 
should move in the dark. 

To deny that he has humor, is folly on 
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the part of the denier. His irony is some- 
times exquisite. He can take a strut or 
a swagger, and with a word make you 
and the swaggerer laugh together and 
without rancor for each other. That is 
the secret of the genius of the gentle cynic 
like Thackeray. The best cynicism in 
literature is that which makes a man 
laugh with you at his own foibles—the 
genius that would make a fool whole- 
somely see his own back. Look at Doctor 
Desprez and his wife in “The Treasure of 
Franchard”’; ‘or the unmeasured delight 
of “Providence and the Guitar.” 

Along with that, how notable is his ten- 
derness. He dwelt in a house of love; 
but he liked to lean over the window, for 
he loved both the world without and the 
world within. He had, in fact, a double 
outlook always; as when he used to make 
“Cummie” read “achapter” for the dark, 
but a book of adventure of Ballantyne’s 
when the day was bright. 

He loved Scotland; but he was not 
parochial. He was the true Scot; and 
he won the true Scot’s guerdon; for the 
people that can love and laugh and pray 
have the secret of life’s highest mastery. 

Henley condemned his moralizing. 
But his morality was not street-preaching 
—not the buttonholing of the didactic 
bore with a fad, but the utterance of a 
man who had seen all aspects of life and 
death, and understands them, both in the 
depths and the shallows; and had come 
to the sane conclusion that life was to be 
a quest for good—honest, clean comrade- 
ship, a combination of truth and affec- 
tion. “We are all nobly born,” he wrote. 
“Fortunate those who know it: blessed 
those who remember it.” 

He had the Scottish gift of psycholog- 
ical insight, and especially the national 
skill in patho-psychology. One has only 
to see his Markheim, and his analysis 
of Olalla, and his soul-photograph of 
Seumas Mor MacGregor, for proof of 
that. He could sometimes express the 
innermost being of a man, as by a red- 
hot judgment-touch. How he etched the 
mock-religious hypocrite in his picture of 
Tod Lapraik—‘‘a muckle, fat, white 
hash of a man, like creesh, wi’ a kind of 
a holy smile that gar’d me scunner”’! 
His “Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
though more popular, is not so subtle and 
deep. In these he looked widely—to 
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escape the tug of the Celtic pixy that 
haunted him, and the finger-on-the-lip of 
the sombre faith of his fathers. He was 
not morbid, but he could open the heart to 
the sense of the cobwebs in the inner 
chamber of the soul. 

He is the Beloved Vagabond—the de- 
lightful Egoist—a Strayed Reveller. 
Though he might well have won a tense 
interest by saying, “See how I cough! 
Listen to that rattle in my lung! And | 
observe how brave I am, writing brave 
things on the edge of the grave!”—he 
waves it all aside. “Victory over all!” 
is his cry. And the lamed and broken in 
life’s battle raise themselves often on 
their elbow, and greet him with a cheer. 
He lifts our eyes to Eldorado, floating on 
the far horizon, which he sees all the 
clearer because he is ankle-deep in death 
himself, upon the shore. Even to-day, 
when the world has been in its greatest 
adventure, it is fresh and refreshing to 
share in his enterprise, and let selfishness 
lie untended for a while. 

He gave, above all, a liberal contribu- 
tion, and a solace to humanity. To be 
brave against fearful odds—to endure, 
even while the world you love seems 
slipping from you—to smile, while the 
ache irks under your breast-bone—to face 
the thunder, confident of the calm be- 
yond—to go on hoping, while life crum- 
bles, till you suddenly see God’s face 
looking straight at you—to feel, like Josh 
Billings, that, after all is said and done, 
the greatness of life is not so much in 
winning, but in playing a poor hand well 
—that is a big creed for dying and toiling 
men; and he gave it to us very fully in his 
life, and in the quivering sentences of his 
written message. And, after all, men 
may float on varied craft to God; and 
not any one creed is the final revelation 
of the Will Divine. 

Now he needs nothing that we can give 
him. Time is giving him, every passing 
day, a more abiding reward. Wherever 
he did a day’s thinking, writing, or suffer- 
ing has become a place to be remem- 
béred. And no place, except that hill- 
top where his dust lies sleeping, is more 
transfused with the remembrance of his 
spirit than the gray streets of Edinburgh, 
and the quiet hills of home. Well might 
we remember him, if only with a word of 
thanks for what he has given to us, 
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ae Tr cbiatiens came to Hic- 
kory Nut Gap on the same 
4 March wind. The spring- 

@ time, whirling in gusty 
cane rushes which lifted the 
galax leaves along the summits of the 
Blue Ridge, sent the river dancing over 
the falls below Bat Cave and trumpeted 
to the bloodroots to don their white and 
gold of festal raiment. Ted Ferris, com- 
ing in a clanking, one-lunged motor-car 
which had seen better days even before 
the war, fell into the highway engineers’ 
camp beyond Chimney Rock with a gusto 
which drove reverberating echoes up to 
the eagle’s nest, and frightened a brood of 
cardinals out into flashing red against the 
evergreens. ‘Let the portcullis fall!” he 
shouted to the men who came to the door 
of the big shack to witness his coming. 
“T’m here!” 

“And who are you?” Westley, the 
tallest of them, inquired with no un- 
friendliness. 

“Chief resident,” he told them so 
casually that they looked twice at him 
before accepting the truth of his amazing 
statement. In the second look they saw 
him to be neither as young nor as crass as 
his seeming, and they gave to him that 
offhand acceptance which is youth’s defer- 
ence to youth in authority, not yet telling 
him that the man they considered able to 
finish the highway job needed above all 
other qualifications the sure experience 
which they believed the prerogative of 
age. “Make yourself at home,” Westley 
told him, abdicating his own interim 
reign. “It’s yours.” 

Ferris flung his pack from the car, fol- 
lowing it with a leap over the ancient 
vehicle’s jammed door. “What does a 
chief resident do?” he asked them with a 
gleam of white teeth and a flash of gray 
eyes. ‘This is my first offense.” 

“How did you get it?” Brannan 
drawled. 
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Showed the high- 
way commissioners my diploma, and 
asked them if they didn’t like the trim- 


“Nerve, son, nerve. 


mings on the border.” Knowing that his 
persiflage concealed the qualities in him, 
good or bad, on which their work was to 
depend, they took the froth for what it 
was, still watching for a glimpse of the 
man’s reality under the boy’s mask. For 
they knew old Tom French too well to 
believe that he would send them for 
leader on a project as big as the crossing 
at the Eagle’s Nest any youth as careless 
as Ferris seemed. “Want your dinner?” 
Westley asked him. 

“Naturally,” he said, “and presently.” 
He dove down in the capacious pockets 
of his corduroy coat and brought out a 
paper. ‘“Roll-call,” he announced, and 
checked off Westley and Brannan, Howe 
and McMurray, Cramer and Dale. 
“Boys,” he told them with the grandilo- 
quence of a campaign orator at a Vir- 
ginia mass-meeting, “we’re going to finish 
this job by the Fourth of July.” 

“Of this year?” Brannan asked. 

“Tt can’t be done,” Westley said. 

“Friends, Romans, countrymen,” he 
declaimed, “it’s going to be done.” He 
did not even trouble to see how they met 
his ultimatum, but walked away from 
them toward the shack. “Is the chuck 
wagon working?” he shouted over his 
shoulder. 

“Yell for it,” some one told him. 

He yelled with a lustiness of lung which 
would have dispelled the doubt any one 
might have held that he had come into 
the North Carolinian mountains in search 
of health. The answer to his cry came 
promptly in the person of a tall, slab- 
sided woman, worn by work rather than 
by years, who stood in the doorway of the 
shack’s dining-room, regarding him with 
lack-lustre gaze. “ Where’s dinner?” he 
asked her. 

“Done,” she said succinctly. 

“Don’t I get any?” 























“No,” she said. “It’s past time.” 

“All right,” he laughed. “I defer to 
the inevitable.’”’ He opened his pack and 
from its depths brought out a bag of 
bananas, biting into one with boyish en- 
joyment. A child of some seven years 
came from back of the tall woman and 
stood staring at Ferris’s feast with wist- 
ful eyes. “Come and have one,” he bade 
him, not knowing the invitation the 
reason for the cook’s quick reverse of cus- 
tom and decision: “I guess I can fix you 
up somethin’ if you’ll wait.’” 

“T can wait,” he said, “as long as 
there’s any waiting to be done.” 

“There’s always a good lot of waitin’ 
in this world,” she said as she turned 
back into the kitchen. 

“What’s your name?” he asked the 
boy. The child shook his head. “Ain’t 
christened,” he’said. 

“But you don’t need to be christened 
to have a name,” Ferris protested. 

“Ain’t no name,” the boy insisted. 

“What do you answer to? What does 
your mother call when she wants you?” 

“She says, ‘ Yi-he-ah.’ ” 

“T’m afraid I couldn’t say it right, but 
I’m gaging to call you something while 
I’m on this job. This was old Andrew 
Jackson’s country when he was a kid, 
wasn’t it? Well, maybe you'll be Presi- 
dent some day when a third party comes 
along, so I’ll call you Andrew Jackson 
while I’m here. Mind it?” 

“No,” said the boy solemnly. 
if I had another banana.” 

They made compact over it, the boy 
chewing solemnly. “You're certainly 
having a good time out of the pottage for 
which you sold your birthright,” Ferris 
told him; but when the cook brought on 
his own belated meal he attacked it with 
an equally gourmandish joy. Then, with 
the table cleared, he dragged out blue- 
prints and specifications, poring over 
them with an intensity which might have 
meant either concentration or the need 
of it. He pursed his lips into a whistle as 
he shoved the papers away. ‘Come on, 
Andy,” he called, “and show me the way 
to the diggings.”” With the boy as guide, 
he set out toward the upper falls where he 
knew the work to be progressing. 

The roar of the water grew thunderous 
as they struggled through the dense un- 
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derbrush of rhododendron and _ laurel. 
“This is a grand little mountain,” Ferris 
panted as they paused at a promontory. 
“With those guns going every minute, it 
reminds me of—” He broke off sud- 
denly, the brightness going from his face. 
“What are you going to be when you 
grow up, Andrew Jackson?” he asked the 
boy. 
“A soldier.” His eyes gleamed with 
the joy of desire. 

“God forbid,” said Ferris. , “I don’t 
believe I'll pick you for President, after 
all,” he added more lightly. His eyes 
scanned the view from summit to summit, 
returning to the point where the falls be- 
gan their tumbling, tortuous cascading 
into the river. “Some job old French 
handed me,” he mused. “No wonder the 
other fellow quit. Oh, well!” He braced 
his shoulders as if he were buckling on 
armor, and resumed the climb. At its 
summit he found Cramer and Howe sight- 
ing levels. ‘“ You’re running off the line,” 
he told them. Protestingly they sought 
to verify their correctness and found 
themselves wrong. “ You certainly know 
the game,” Howe told him, admiration 
lighting his squirrel-like young face. 

“Any man has to know his own job,” 
Ferris said. 

He went at his that day “as if,”’ Mc- 
Murray told the other, “this highway 
was the first and last and only one in the 
world.” They had all taken the work 
with the seriousness of engineers who see 
in the immediate task the urgency of need 
of good work, but no one of them had 
looked on the project with the solemnity 
with which Ferris seemed to regard it as 
he covered the ground, with the newly 
named Andrew Jackson tagging at his 
heels. Once back at the shack, however, 
he threw off all vestige of responsibility 
of leadership and became the cheerful 
road gypsy he“had seemed on his com- 
ing. “What do you do for amusement 
around these parts?” he demanded after 
he had eaten avidly of the fresh pork and 
yellow yams, beaten biscuit and pie, 
which the cook had produced for supper. 

“Watch the moon when there is a moon 
and the stars when there isn’t,’’ Westley 
said. 

“Ts he cynical by nature, or merely in 
love just now?” 
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“Tn love,” they chorused. “His girl’s 
in New York, and he lives from mail to 
mail.” 

“T hope they’re frequent, and that she 
doesn’t get writer’s cramp. What do the 
rest of you do?” 

“Go to bed,” said Cramer. 

“Phlegmatic temperament,” Ferris 
diagnosed. He turned to Brannan. 
“What’s your smoke?” 

“T listen to Park Freeman playing the 
banjo and singing ‘The Banks of the 
Wabash,’ on the stage of the village post- 
office, all set with cracker-boxes and coca- 
cola bottles. I sometimes accompany 
old man Embree on the Saturday nights 
when he goes ‘co’tin,’ as he calls it. He’s 
courting his fifth wife.” 

“T knew a chap named Embree,” Fer- 
ris said, wrinkling his brows. “Jed Em- 
bree. He was ‘i 

“Jed Embree’s one of the old man’s 
sons,” Howe put in. “He was wounded 
in France, and he was paralyzed from it.” 

“Where is he?” Ferris asked. 

“Back here,’”’ Howe told him. “His 
wife takes care of him.” 

“T didn’t know he was married.” 

“Oh, he married when he came home. 
Girl thought he’d die of homesickness in 
the hospital.” 

“Some girl,” Ferris said. 

“T don’t know,” Howe said earnestly. 
“T never saw her.” : 

Ferris laughed. “It was by the eyes of 
the spirit that I awarded her the apple of 
Paris,” he said. “And what else may one 
do?” His eyes questioned Westley. 

“You may slip over into Polk County,” 
Westley told him, “and acquire some of 
the strongest moonshine in the world. 
Prohibition has increased both demand 
and supply. Then, if you live, you may 
rattle your tin lizzie all the way back to 
Asheville and revel from Saturday night 
till Monday morning in™the delights of 
effete civilization.” 

“T can’t say I care for its present mani- 
festations,” Ferris said with a sudden bit- 
terness. “I haven’t money enough to 
overpower it, and money seems its one 
standard these days.” 

“Well, you don’t need a mint up here,” 
Brannan said philosophically. “The 
mountain girls think you’re rich if you 
buy them a box of candy once in a blue 





moon, and the moonshiners aren’t getting 
Broadway prices for their product.” 

“T have entered Paradise,” Ferris said. 

The Paradise, however, was one of hard 
work and little play, he found as the days 
brought the springtime into glory. Al- 
though he took hold with a vim which 
spurred it onward, he knew too well for 
self-deception the appalling difficulty of 
the task he had undertaken. The survey, 
of itself, was an Alpine climber’s job, 
skirting the edge of cliffs and hanging over 
precipices. The driving of the stakes for 
the road required a sureness of eye and of 
hand which he had to’supervise with 
anxious care. It was the responsibility 
for the building of the bridge along the 
Appian Way and past the Eagle’s Nest, 
however, which called for every fibre of 
courage and skill which Ferris possessed. 
Under the crest of the mountain, back of 
the Chimney Rock itself, rose that strange 
formation which, from the valley, simu- 
lated the outlines of a natural bridge but 
which was, in reality, a path so narrow 
that the few who dared its crossing had to 
cling to the rusted iron chain which had 
been set there years before. Across from 
it, on the other mountain, wound the 
trail, so narrow that a man must cling to 
the wall of rock and move foot over foot 
as he went, to the aerie of the Eagle’s 
Nest. Between the two was to be flung 
that span of the highway whose building 
was Ferris’s job. Up above the clouds he 
must blast and level and dig and pick the 
way to the edges, then from edge to edge 
swing the girders which would tie the 
winding ribbons of the road. “It’s a good 
thing they didn’t fight the war in the 
Alps,” he told the men at the residency 
after long study of the problem. 

“Oh, I guess we’d have won just the 
same up there,’”’ McMurray said. 

“Were you all in the service?” Ferris 
asked them. 

“You bet we were,” Dale declared. 

“Where?” His eyes, running over 
them one after the other, hardened into 
an authority which brought quick answer. 

“T was in the navy,” Howe boasted. 
“Crossed seventeen times. Submarined 
twice.” 

“Good boy !” said Ferris. 

“Flying in Texas,” Cramer gave testi- 
mony. “Got to Brest,” said Dale. 




















“Held in Spartanburg,” McMurray 
growled. “Staff in Paris,” Brannan said, 
and “Washington,” said Westley briefly. 
“The war ended too soon for all of us,” 
he added. 

“Fought some hard battles, didn’t 
you?” There was no sting in Ferris’s 
voice, but every man except little Howe 
winced. 

“Tt wasn’t our fault that we didn’t get 
to the front,” Brannan said. 

“Were you all officers?” Ferris asked 
in a silky rebuke which sent swift blood 
mantling to five faces and brought out 
Howe’s hasty, “I wasn’t.” With a rush 
of words the others sped into talk of the 
difficulties of their time in service: Cramer 
cursing the luck which kept him on a hot 
southwestern field, Dale exploiting the 
mud of Brest, McMurray reviling the 
South Carolinian camp, and Westley and 
Brannan fighting over once more the bat- 
tles of Washington and of Paris. Ferris 
listened to them with a completeness of 
detachment which rose above scorn, puf- 
fing at his cigarette almost ominously. 
His eyes seemed to be looking above and 
beyond them, seeing things afar, as they 
talked. Finally he rose. “I think I'll 
look up Jed Embree,” he said quietly. 
“Did you say he lived in the first place 
beyond the Rock post-office ?”’ 

“The second on the left,” said Howe. 

He went to the door, gazing downward 
on the moonlit way to the gap, and 
reached for his hat from its peg near the 
window. “By the way,”’ Brannan asked, 
setting down his pipe with a deliberation 
which portended battle, “were you a con- 
scientious objector or just plain pacificist ? 
I heard you telling Andy that you hoped 
you’d never see another war in your life- 
time.”’ 

Ferris halted at the door, swinging 
around swiftly to face the six curious, 
half-hostile faces. “I was neither,’ he 
said, “but, if I prayed, I’d pray every 
day of my life that war would never come 
to us again.” 

“Were you drafted?” Brannan baited 
him. 

He lifted his hat to the back of his head 
and thrust his legs apart, as if waiting an 
onslaught. His jaw set hard and his gray 
eyes flashed fire as he spoke. “TI enlisted 
as a private, voluntarily,” he stressed 
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every word, “in the Second Engineers of 
the Regular Army five days after we went 
into the war. It took me the five days to 
find them and get to them. If any of you 
ever heard what happened to most of the 
men of the corps, you may understand 
why I don’t long for another war!” In 
their silence he flung out of the shack, 
banging the door so hard that it flew open 
again and he heard Brannan’s muttering, 
“Damned snob,” and Howe’s, “Well, if 
you’d had one hundred and forty per cent 
replacement, and were in every big battle 
except Cantigny,” then Westley’s, “Oh, 
well, you’d stick up for anything in the 
Second Division because the Marines 
were with it!”’ The door shut once more, 
leaving him alone in the soft April night. 

For a long time he stood, battling with 
that bitterness which always flooded him 
after thought of the war. It had begun, 
he realized, on that day when the Levia- 
than had docked at Hoboken, and four 
thousand of the walking wounded had 
come down the gang-plank, cheering 
themselves because there had been only 
a handful of canteen workers there, other 
than themselves, to give any shout of wel- 
come. It wasn’t that they wanted glory, 
any one of them—they hadn’t fought for 
that any more than he had fought for it— 
but the carelessness and selfishness of 
people from whom they had expected 
something better seemed to hit them be- 
tween the eyes; and it hit Ferris, who 
wasn’t wounded, harder than any of 
them, and on their account rather than 
on his own. He had felt then the rooting 
of that sense of injustice which had grown 
so high in the months between. He had 
come back from a world where men fought 
through hells of days and nights for some- 
thing bigger and better and finer than 
life. He found himself in a world where 
men fought for existence, for power, for 
money, and most of all for money. It was 
a mad scramble, too lacking in dignity to 
be called a battle, a sordid, soul-sickening 
rush. Handicapped already by his delay 
in return out of the Army of Occupation, 
he found himself even more handicapped 
by his contempt of the conflict. In his 
despair he had taken easy roads he had 
been wont to scorn until they had 
brought him, Ted Ferris, who for all his 
youth had won his spurs as a builder of 
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bridges, to the place where he was glad to 
take this highway job; and to-night in 
hot anger against men who could not, 
would not understand what war could 
mean to a man who had breasted its crim- 
son wave at high tide, he was going down 
a mountain trail to Jed Embree, who 
would -know, even as he knew, the lan- 
guage of two years before. 

So intent was he on his musings that he 
was taking the trail in blind instinct when 
a low sound brought him back to con- 
sciousness of his immediate surroundings. 
He halted, looking ahead toward the 
source of the noise. Even before he had 
realized it for what it was, a crooning 
ballad of the mountains, he saw the 
singer, a girl seated on a high rock at the 
place where the trail met the road through 
the Gap. She was crouched, Turk fashion, 
her hands spread palms down, and there 
was something of an Indian gesture in the 
uplifting of her chin, but the words of her 
song were of that old English which the 
mountains have held for their own, Fer- 
ris, moving forward before she heard him, 
drank in the richness of her voice and the 
loveliness of her upturned face. Then his 
foot went crashing through the twigs, and 
the girl ceased from her song. 

“Don’t det me frighten you,” he called 
to her. “I’m from the engineers’ camp.” 

“You didn’t frighten me,” she said in 
her slow, low voice when he had come in 
front of her. “Nothing scares me in the 
Gap.” 

He could see the golden glints in her 
hair and the deep blue of her eyes. The 
spell of her kept him lingering, and she 
did not seem to resent his halt, ‘Where 
do you live?” he asked her, and she 
pointed to-a little cluster of lights in the 
valley below. “I come up here to think,” 
she said, and because he had so often 
taken his problems to the high places and 
found solution of them there he nodded in 
quick understanding. ‘What were you 
singing?” he asked her, and she said over 
for him the ballad that had come down 
from generation to generation of the 
mountain women. In return he said 
others for her, songs of the Sioux which 
he had learned in the West in his boy- 
hood, a Chinese lullaby which a cook in 
a British Columbian camp had taught 
him, a quaint little folk-tune he had over- 
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heard in France. She listened to them 
raptly. Then, “Tell me about the out- 
side,” she said, making room for him to 
sit on the vantage point of the rock, and 
gazing at him with a childish wonder. 

“The outside?” he questioned. 

“Beyond here,” she explained. “I’ve 
never been out of the Gap. - I’ve heard a 
lot about the outside, though, but I never 
hear enough.” 

Story-weaver he would never be; but in 
the spell of the April moonbeams, with 
the odor of the woodland earth rising in 
pungent power around them, Ted Ferris 
spread out for the strange girl by the 
roadside that carpet of many colors which 
he had been making as he went over the 
world. So avid was her interest and so 
joyous his delight in holding it that it was 
not until the moon went down behind the 
fringe of pines on the western mountain 
that she arose. “I’m a-going,” she said. 
He looked at his watch. “So was I,” he 
laughed, “but it’s a little late for visiting 
now. May I see you home, though?” 
She shook her head. “I’m : atgoing 
alone.” “3 925 

They had said no word. of meeting 
again, but Ferris, knowing the smallness 
of the world in which she must move, felt 
the certainty of such a meeting. The 
thought lifted his spirits through the days 
while the men at the residency, except 
Howe, who was giving him open adula- 
tion, contrived to cold-shoulder him and 
while the work dragged in dangerous 
slowness which even his zest could not 
overcome. For three nights, though, he 
went down the trail without meeting her 
again, but she came.on the fourth, and 
they drifted back into that curious inti- 
macy of thought which they had estab- 
lished. After that she came ‘oftener. Al- 
ways she held to that impersonal interest 
in what he could tell her rather than in 
any evinced predilection for the teller, but 
Ferris, out of the springtime and loneli- 
ness and youth, felt the need of her rising 
in him like the streams above the falls, 
and knew that he loved this girl whose 
very name was hidden from him. For he 
had fallen into calling her “Arbutus,” 
and she had let the name suffice. Be- 
cause of the very sweetness of these meet- 
ings he had no wish to change them until 
it should be needful. He would tell her 
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when the work was done of his love for 
her, but until that time he would live in 
the April borderland of undeclared love. 
So, forgetful of Jed Embree and his com- 
radely claim upon him, he lingered at the 
meeting of road and trail when the work 
of the day was done. 

Dream castles he built, too, as he 
supervised the making of the roadway, 
not turreted and battlemented chateaux, 
but a cabin in an engineers’ camp where 
a bright-haired girl would wait his com- 
ings. In the dreaming he forgot all the 
bitterness of the long months before his 
coming to the Gap, all his resentment 
toward the speeding world, for it was a 
wonderful land which he painted for the 
girl of the mountains, and he came to see 
it in the colors of his own tubes. It was 
therefore not desire for sympathy, but 
conscientious scruple which sent him 
down one evening to Jed Embree’s cabin, 

He found the tall mountaineer help- 
less on a cot which had been set on the 
gallery of the log house. The man’s 
eyes gleamed brightly at sight of him. 
“How’d you get here?” he inquired in 
that drawl which France had not changed 
in him. Ferris told him of his wanderings 
and his work, Jed listening with an eager 
attentiveness which belied his physical 
disability. ‘I’m getting on pretty well,” 
he told Ferris cheerfully. “It was hard 
at first, but I got hold of myself. The 
gov’ment pays me allowance, and my 
wife takes care of me fine.” But his eyes 
sought the summits wistfully. 

“When were you married?” Ferris 
asked him, his sympathy dividing be- 
tween the helpless man and the unknown 
girl who had assumed this burden. 

“September,” Jed told him. “She’d 
promised me afore I went away. I’d 
like you to meet her.” 

“T want to,” Ferris said. 

He left Embree with an awed sense of 
the man’s courage and a tingling thought 
of what his wife must be. That night, 
when the bright-haired girl of the limpid 
eyes came to their trysting-place, he spoke 
to her of his visit to the mountaineer. 
“What’s she like,” he asked her, “the 
girl who married him?” 

She gave him a long look, as if she 
sought to find if he were playing some 
game with her, “I thought you knew,” 
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she said. “I thought everybody knew 
that I’m Jed’s wife.” 

He caught her wrist, but he did not 
speak. The truth seemed to him a far- 
away fact which he could not yet fathom. 
“You’re what?” he finally gasped. 

“T’m Elizabeth Embree,” she said. 

* He let go of her suddenly and stood, 
his hands down in his pockets. “I’m a 
fool,” he said. “I’m every kind of a fool 
there is. Good night.” He went swiftly 
up the trail. 

At the forking of the path he paused. 
Before him, up the slope, the camp of the 
engineers promised him nothing but soli- 
tude to brood on his folly. Down in the 
Gap lights gleamed at Park Freeman’s, 
and he could hear the strumming of banjo 
and guitar. Not the music, but the 
knowledge of what one might buy of al- 
most any one of the old men who loitered 
around the place sent him on the other 
path. He almost ran toward the store 
that Brannan had called the Hickory Nut 
vaudeville stage. Near it, he could hear 
Freeman’s monotonous song: 


“Tf I had a needle and thread, 
I’d sew my true love to my side,” 


droning out on the night air. He pushed 
open the door of the store and scanned 
the faces of the half-dozen mountain.men 
encircling the cracker-box where Freeman 
sat. “Who has any moonshine?” he de- 
manded. Two old men arose in the same 
instant. ‘‘We both have—a little—for a 
friend,” they told him. “T’ll buy it,” he 
said, and they followed him out. 

That night he slept in utter uncon- 
sciousness of woe, of worry, of love, of 
hate, of work, or of dreams. The next 
day, however, faced him with the dregs of 
reality. Through its dragging he cursed 
himself over and over for his blind folly in 
accepting the girl’s freedom. Her youth, 
her detachment, her childishness of desire 
had all deceived him, he realized, absolv- 
ing her from blame. How did she know 
that he loved her? To her he was the 
merchant of the magic carpet, not a man 
who yearned for her. Why shouldn’t she 
snatch at the only pleasure in her fettered 
life? He, and he only must suffer for his 
love of her. But the thought of her, 
bound for life to helpless Jed Embree, the 
man whom he had seen fall on the field of 











Soissons, milled in Ferris’s brain until, 
for relief from it, he went back night after 
night to the bottles which the old men at 
Freeman’s. found for him so easily. 
“Moonshine never was law-breakin’,” 
one of them told him. 

It was Andrew Jackson, devotedly his 
slave, who dared to give him warning. 
“Sallie says,” he declared, quoting his 
mother, the mournful cook, “that you is 
drinkin’ too much green likker.” 

“What do you know about it?” he 
asked the child. 

“A heap,” said Andy. “Sallie says she 
couldn’t scare up a meal if she took one 
of old man Freeman’s flasks, and she 
reckons you can’t build a bridge on it.” 

“Tell her to mind her own business,” 
Ferris said, but he saw for himself in a 
flash of revelation that the work was 
going worse than ever since he had taken 
to drinking and, for a week, strove val- 
iantly to let green liquor alone. He went 
no more to the meeting of road and trail 
and he did not return to see Jed Embree, 
but he could not forget the girl any the 
better for his failure to see her. The 
laurels and rhododendrons, great walls of 
blossoms on the mountainsides, seemed 
to be millioned reminders of her, and the 
stars in the sky at night flashed at him as 
had her eyes. The first May moonlight 
night, reminding him too vividly of their 
meeting, broke down his resolution. For 
two days he lay, dead to his world’s de- 
mands of him, while the other engineers 
went grimly about their work. 

The work, up-hill, from its inception 
and already overburdened with the inef- 
ficiency of Ferris’s predecessors, sagged at 
first, then stopped. Material failed to 
come when it should have arrived, work- 
men would not remain, supplies were be- 
ing lost in transit. The job had come to 
the place where it needed cool-headed, 
steady-handed strength. Sometimes Fer- 
ris, arousing himself, gave it spasmodic- 
ally, but more often he sank into either 
lethargy or ugliness, both of them logs 
across the road of progress. Had it not 
been for little Howe, who refused to 
notice his tempers or his indifference, and 
who took on himself the giving of orders 
which the chief had never authorized, the 
highway would have stopped in its build- 
ing. Through good luck and not good 
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management the work moved forward on 
the road itself, but May wore into June 
without the beginning of the bridge struc- 
turing. 

Then, one Sunday afternoon, Elizabeth 
Embree came up the laurelled trail to the 
engineers’ shack. Little Howe, meeting 
her, called Ferris and took out of hearing 
Dale, the only other man at home. The 
girl sat down on the step of the shack. 
“T’ve been hearing a lot about you,” she 
said, “and I’ve been thinking a lot since 
I saw you. I guess you’ve been feeling 
pretty bad, haven’t you?” she asked him 
with childlike directness. 

“Yes,” he said, almost resentful of her 
coming. 

“T don’t know how to say what I want 
to say,” she told him, “but I know I have 
to say something.” She plaited the folds 
of her gingham dress between her strong, 
work-worn hands. ‘You see,” she ex- 
plained, “the only men I’ve ever known 
are the men in the Gap, except the tour- 
ists who bought baskets from us. The 
men here, if they love a girl, let her know 
it. I never knew you loved me till I 
heard the men say you were drinking be- 
cause you found out I was married to Jed. 
I thought of you as if you was the school- 
teacher down at Bat Cave or the circuit- 
rider. Now I see I did wrong to meet you, 
but I didn’t know it then. But it didn’t 
give you no call,” she went on, the heat 
rising in her soft voice, “to go around 
getting drunk of Polk County green lik- 
ker, and not doing the work you was sent 
here to do!” She faced him indignantly, 
her eyes burning. “You ought to be 
ashamed.” 

“T had to do something,” he told her 
shamefacedly, “to forget what I didn’t 
dare remember.” 

“We could all of us say that,” she told 
him. “Jed could say it most of all, and 
he doesn’t. That’s why I love him, I 
reckon. I could say it myself, if I thought 
about what Jed used to be and see what 
he’s going to be as long as he lives.” Her 
eyes scanned the clearing and found An- 
drew Jackson striding a fallen log. “Look 
at Sallie,” she went on. “She works day 
after day for her and that poor little boy 
who has no name and no father, and she 
doesn’t go after moonshine to keep up her 
courage. Why can’t you do as well asa 
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woman?” she asked him. “I’m a-saying 
all this,” she added hastily, as if fearful 
lest she had angered him, “because I al- 
ways meant to be your friend, and be- 
cause you’re Jed’s friend. Won’t you let 
drinking alone, as long as you’re up here, 
and finish the job?” 

For a moment Ferris looked at her in 
almost open hostility. How dared she 
come to him with this plea that was so 
nearly a demand? But in her eyes he 
read that honesty which he had glimpsed 
in their first meeting in the eerie moon- 
light, and he held out his hand. “I'll 
try,” he told her. He walked down with 
her to the meeting of the trail with the 
road. “Jed says he’s fighting the second 
round,” she told him ere she bade him 
good-by. 

“Tt’s harder than the first sometimes,” 
he said. 

He swung into work the next morning 
with a grim determination which began 
to show effect in less than a week. Ma- 
terials began pouring into the Gap. 
Workmen came in squads. The sound of 
his rattling car echoed through the moun- 
tains even oftener than the roar of dyna- 
miting. The other men, catching the 
spirit of. his leading, threw into their 
labors a vim they had lacked in the days 
of his droning. Foot by foot the highway 
widened along the Appian Way, and foot 
by foot the road up to the Eagle’s Nest 
made ready to meet the girdering steel. 
Up the slopes of Chimney Rock Moun- 
tain came the wagons, dragging the great 
steel bands which would unite the sum- 
mits of the mountains. Step by step the 
preparation for their swinging advanced. 
Hope grew with the lengthening days. 
“You’re going to do it,” Westley said at 
last. 

“We are,” Ferris corrected, and the 
pronoun broke down the barrier which his 
anger against them had started to erect 
on the night he had met Elizabeth Em- 
bree. ‘‘You’ve said it,” and “Right-o,” 
indorsed his assertion. ‘“ We'll give a pic- 
nic on the bridge on the Fourth of July,” 
Howe declared. 

“Of this year,” said Brannan. 

If he fought hard through those nights 
when he had been wont to drown thought 
in the consolation of the moonshine Fer- 
ris did not reveal his battles. Every eve- 
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ning, when the other men lounged around 
the cabin or went down to listen to Park 
Freeman’s renditions of mountain ballads 
and once-popular ditties, he would climb 
to the Appian Way and measure the work 
of the day that was ending and the day 
to come. It would often be dark when 
he came back to the camp, and he would 
turn in to bed without more than passing 
comment; but the men who worked with 
him knew that he was doing his job well 
now and they gave to him their best. 
“Tt’ll be one good road,” Westley declared. 

Because he found how much he could 
trust them Ferris left to the others the 
making of the rest of the road, but upon 
his own shoulders he supported the re- 
sponsibility for the completion of the 
bridge. Beneath his watching eyes it 
began to crawl across the chasm. Girder 
followed girder over the dizzy height, and 
beam went after beam. Day after day, 
in the blazing sunshine of a Carolina 
June, he was out upon it, marking, mea- 
suring, watching. To him, exulting in its 
growth in his inner knowledge that it 
marked his triumph over himself; it be- 
came more than a bridge of steel. It was, 
he sometimes thought as he watched it, 
the span of his soul. Not with pride alone 
but with a joyous tenderness he gazed on 
its structure. In the splendid zest of 
hard work well done he forgot all else in 
the world. On the night when it was done 
he wanted to shout with relief, with de- 
light, with restored assurance of his own 
power. He had won! Over defeat, over 
discouragement, over despair he had built 
his bridge. He came down the mountain- 
side rejoicingly, and for the first time 
since he had come on the work he began 
to sing. Only when he came to the camp 
did he cease. “ We’ve made it!” he cried. 
“We've done the job the old boys said 
couldn’t be done, and we’ve done it on 
time !” 

“Lucky for us we beat the storm,” 
Cramer said. “It’s coming.” 

“T don’t see any signs of it,’”” Howe pro- 
tested. ‘Hope it won’t be a gully-wash- 
in’, toad-stranglin’ rain,” he quoted the 
parson’s prayer, “but a slow, seepin’ rain 
that’ll help the taters.” 

«It'll be a gully-washer all right,” 
Brannan gloomed, “or I don’t know 
storm-clouds.” 
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“Maybe it’ll blow over,” Ferris said. 
“Tt can’t set us back now, anyhow.” 

“Touch wood,” said Westley. 

“Tt’ll keep me out of Asheville to-mor- 
row, if it is,’ Howe mourned, “and Ted 
said I could go if the bridge was done.” 

“Wouldn’t you think you built the 
bridge?” the others jeered him. “We 
may divide honors on the rest of the 
show, but that’s Ferris’s’ own stake,” 
Westley declared. “I couldn’t have put 
over one girder without the rest of you,” 
Ferris said as he went in to Sallie’s com- 
mand of supper. But he knew, for all his 
gratitude, that the span to the Eagle’s 
Nest would always be his bridge. 

With the content of achievement over 
himself as well as over external obstacles 
seeping into his spirit, he sat on the low 
step of the shack, gazing out at the dis- 
tant flashes of lightning. The majesty of 
mountain storms had always held him 
spellbound, and he had, for a moment, the 
desire to await the coming of this one, 
but the urge of sleep, cumulative of many 
sleepless nights, drove him indoors. For 
a little while the heat kept him restless, 
but he dropped off at last into a dreamless 
slumber. 

He awoke with the sensation of having 
been dragged up by some powerful force, 
and found himself sitting on the edge of 
his cot, gazing outward through the low 
window. A deafening peal of thunder 
crashed above his head, and in a moment 
a jagged flash of lightning tore down the 
sky. He heard the other men moving, 
and he spoke. ‘Think that struck any- 
where around here?” 

“No,” came Westley’s voice. 
not as near as it looks.” 

Thunder rumbled over them and light- 
ning forked around them as they sat, 
watching and listening. Sometimes it 
seemed to Ferris that the whole moun- 
tainside must be torn asunder by the 
streaks of fire descending from heaven to 
earth. Then, with a rush and a roar so 
titanic that it drowned out the rolling of 
the thunders, the rain descended. Vol- 
leying and groaning, shrieking and rat- 
tling, it swept in between the mountains, 
above them, over them, pouring down its 
torrents till all the slopes became cas- 
cades rushing downward in the dark. 
Silently, measuring the strength and 
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power of the storm, the men in the resi- 


‘dency waited. Finally, as one terrific 


wave of water made onslaught against the 
house, little Howe spoke. “There goes 
that turn on Section Nine,” he made moan. 

“Perhaps it’s not as bad up high as it 
seems here,”’ Westley said with a hope- 
fulness that aroused some vague fear in 
Ferris. He arose and went to the win- 
dow, striving to see out into the darkness, 
but he could discern nothing but the 


water beating against the pane. “We 
can’t do anything now,” he said. “We 
might as well sleep till morning.” But he 


knew that for him sleep was out of the 
question, and he sat on the edge of the 
cot, trying vainly to surmise what dam- 
age the cloudburst must have done. 
After a while the others dropped off as the 
rain slowed down, but the gray of dawn, 
coming with the ceasing of the torrent, 
found him dressed. 

With a start of dismay he looked down 
the slope as he softly opened the door. 
Trees, uprooted, had been flung down. 
Everywhere rivers raced downward to 
swirl in the eddy of the Big Broad below. 
The falls, augmented by thousands of 
rivulets, cannonaded like heavy artil- 
lery. Fragments of houses dashed against 
rocks in the tearing stream. Desolation 
brooded over the mountainsides where 
summer had rejoiced on the yesterday. 

Slowly, slipping at every step, Ferris 
began to climb toward the summit. Be- 
cause of the slides he had to take the long 
way around Chimney Rock, and the gray- 
ness was lightening as he came to the turn 
toward the Appian Way. He had made 
him a stick for his ascent, but it was of 
little use on the slippery surface, and he 
made his way on his hands and knees as 
he had to leave the trail, now a cascade. 
He saw thankfully, as he went, though, 
that the road was holding, although its 
surface would need to be recovered. The 
grading was good, he thought, with re- 
lief, and the repair could be done in the 
scheduled time. It might even be pos- 
sible to save time by bringing in extra 
supplies over the Eagle’s Nest route, now 
that the bridge was finished. He was still 
planning the method when he came with- 
in sight of the Appian Way, and paused 
in trembling, horror-stricken unbelief. 
For the bridge, his bridge, was gone. 




















Shaking in fear, he rubbed his eyes, re- 
fusing to credit their testimony; but they 
saw only the gap where the bridge had 
been. He crawled on, hoping against 
hope that some turn of the way would 
show him that he had been looking from 
the wrong angle and that the bridge would 
arch the chasm, but he came at last, ex- 
hausted, bleeding, to the place where the 
sleepers of the span had started from the 
rocks, and he saw, beyond doubting, that 
the bridge had been swept away. 

Slowly he crept to the edge and gazed 
down into the pit hundreds of feet below. 
There it was, the wreck of what had been 
his triumph. He gazed down upon its 
ruins, too stunned at first for bitterness, 
but finally the horrible, ironic tragedy of 
it tightened around his heart and he began 
to sob.in terrible, racking grief. Nothing 
in all his lifetime had seemed to him so 
hopeless, so final, so catastrophic as this 
perversion of his struggles. It was as if 
nature had lifted him to her towers of 
hope only to fling him down. Futilely 
but wildly, out of his Promethean agony, 
he cursed her until out of the curses came 
not healing, but the iron of defiance. For, 
in one of the grooves of his grieving brain 
they ran the way of other curses and 
met suddenly a memory of another time 
when he had lain on the ground, swear- 
ing piteously at a ruin. It had been on 
the night when he had worked on the 
road toward Soissons, under enemy fire, 
filling in one of its yawning gaps for 
the passing of the lorries. He had gone 
back for the ordering of more material, 
and, before he had returned, a shell had 
torn again the place of his hours of work. 
He had flung himself down, blazing oaths 
at the Germans, and started the labor all 
over again; for to-morrow night the lor- 
ries would come again and no man might 
leave his work undone when so much de- 
pended upon each atom of it. And he 
had finished it—all over—before gray 
streaked across the July night. 

With the swiftness and the clearness of 
a motion picture, he saw pass im review 
those months of his life which were al- 
ways on the threshold of his spirit, those 
days from the swing that the Second En- 
gineers made into the Verdun sector in 
February and the ceaseless making of 
roads and bridges up to that never-to- 
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be-forgotten oth of June when they had 
rushed into Belleau Wood, ahead even of 
the Marines! The poppied fields of Sois- 
sons whirled by, and the slope of Blanc 
Mont Ridge where the men of the Second 
had gone up in the face of the mowing 
German guns, and the slaughter pens of 
St. Mihiel and the Argonne. Always the 
Second was leading, the Immortal Second, 
as the French used to say, and always 
leading the Second were its engineers, 
singing, whistling, toying with death as 
they went out into the night to work and 
to fight for the land they might never see 
again. 

Closing his eyes, he could see himself 
sprawled, even as he sprawled now, look- 
ing down into another river. They were 
building the bridge across the Meuse on 
the night of the roth of November, not 
knowing that even then the white flag of 
the enemy was being raised. “Snap it!” 
the captain had ordered them, and in 
twenty minutes they had spanned the 
stream, twenty minutes of driving work 
under the constant, ceaseless firing of the 
Germans beyond. And up on the hill lay 
that lieutenant of engineers, his lieu- 
tenant, killed by a bursting shell and 
fallen so that his right arm pointed the 
way for the advancing infantry to take 
the right-angled path to the bridge. And 
they had come, the splendid Second, and 
had driven the Germans back and farther 
back till the last gun of the war was fired. 
Then, conquerors, they had rested—but 
not till then. “By God,” Ferris said be- 
tween his clinched teeth, “if I could do it 
then, I can do it now!” 

Swiftly he saw the way for its doing. 
It would be hard, grinding, twenty-four- 
hour-a-day work, but what was it, after 
all, to that work he had done in that other 
time? He was alone now, as he had not 
been alone then, but he felt, curiously, 
that the host of the men of the Second 
stood back of him, spurring him on. He 
was, like Jed, on the second round; and 
it was the knowledge of their triumph in 
the first that would carry them through 
to victory in this, as in all the rounds to 
come. For that, he saw, as he figured the 
way to snatch success once more from the 
wreck, was what the war had done to him. 
He had thought himself its creditor. 
Now, in the light of this sunrise, he knew 
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himself its debtor in this, that never again 
could his soul acknowledge defeat. For 
he who has marched with the immortals 
does not fall into step with the rear-guard. 

It was not scorn of his fellows but an 
understanding sympathy that he took 
back with him as he shoved and slid and 
crept his way down to the residency. Not 
as slackers but as men denied the great 
gift of his dowering he saw them in the 
morning light as he told them of the catas- 
trophe. “But it’s going back,” he said, 
not vaingloriously but with a determina- 
tion that held them. “You bet it is,” 
Brannan told him. ‘We'll declaim on it 
on the Fourth of July.” 

“T want to be an engineer,” Andrew 
Jackson told him that night, thrilled into 
shifting of ambition by the excitement of 
the day’s events. 

Ferris looked downward to the cluster 
of lights which beaconed the dark out of 
the place where Elizabeth Embree cared 
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for Jed. The last vestige of the spring- 
time had gone in the storm, but he knew 
that he would always shrine a memory of 
it in his heart for the sake of the girl of 
the shining hair and the starry eyes. 
Somewhere in the Gap a banjo twanged 
with triple-picking. Slowly the moon 
thrust its lantern over the tip of the 
eastern mountain. It was a time and a 
place of peace, to the child a place of 
peace given, to the man a place of peace 
attained. He put his arm around the 
boy. “It doesn’t matter what you are in 
the second round,” he told him, “if 
you’ve been a soldier in your soul in the 
first.” Then, softly, he began to sing. 
Jed Embree, could he have heard it, 
would have known it for the song which 
they sang when they went through the 
poppies. It floated now over Hickory 
Nut Gap: 
“Good-by, girls, I’m through, 
Without the least regret 


” 








SOWER AND REAPER 
By Wendell Phillips Stafford 


(The Gospel according to St. John 1 : 3) 


ALL things were made by Love, 

And without Him nought was made 
In the bright heaven above 

Or in the nether shade. 


With Love are all things fraught. 
There is no power in hate ; 
To ruin or rival the work He wrought. 

Love only can create. 


A Sower went forth to sow, 
And the golden grain flew far. 


His hand was full: 


I saw Him throw, 


And every seed was a star. 


And the hand that scattered the grain 
With such a royal sweep, 

It is surely the hand that will come again 
When the field is ready to reap. 


He will put His sickle in 
And garner His golden sheaves; 
And, where He has garnered, death and sin 


Are the stubble that He leaves. 
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“Don’t mind us!” laughed Uncle Horace.—Page 669. 
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Peary uncle, Professor Horace 

eo, Ge Fraser, A.A.A.S., B.A., 
Y] B.Sc., F.R.G.S., M.A., 
aN H.S.S., etc., etc., is justly 
= famous as a scientist, an 
author, and an explorer; 
his name and his achievements are known 
abroad as well as in this country. In ad- 
dition, he is an independently wealthy 
man, and a most kind and generous gen- 
tleman. 

When my grandfather left me this 
small place and old house adjoining Uncle 
Horace’s large and beautiful estate, my 
husband rather demurred at moving here, 
as the scale of living, in what has grown 
to be an exclusive and fashionable suburb, 
seemed to him to be on a rather more ex- 
travagant scale than we young married 
people were justified in assuming. But, 
in the end, he yielded to my wishes and, 
through Uncle Horace’s kindness and 
thoughtfulness, it has worked out de- 
lightfully for us. My uncle is often away 
for months at a time, and while he is gone 
his gardener has orders to send regularly 
to me flowers, vegetables, and hothouse 
grapes and nectarines; his servants cheer- 
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fully help out my small staff when I give 
a luncheon or dinner; and his secretary, 
Mr. Bates, whom Uncle Horace leaves in 
charge—and who catalogues and tabu- 
lates such notes, data, and specimens as 
are sent back to await my uncle’s return— 
offers his services as an emergency guest 
on any and every occasion. I think that 
Mr. Bates would like to be received and 
introduced as an intimate friend, but my 
husband cannot tolerate him. 

I do not mean that Mr. Bates is not 
presentable and efficient—Uncle Horace 
pays him liberally and quite depends on 
him—but he is, where people whose good- 
will would, in his opinion, be of advantage 
to him, too anxious to please. Adhesive is, 
I fancy, the word that best describes him. 
Also, I object to the way he plays upon 
the piano, because he overemphasizes 
the sentimentality of the music—in fact, 
that is his principal fault: he overem- 
phasizes everything! But I don’t know 
why I mention Mr. Bates—except that 
Anihouta adored him. And it is of Ani- 
houta that I am telling. 

Anihouta was a large, pensive chim- 
panzee which Uncle Horace brought 
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home, five years ago. He had become in- 
terested in her during a period of en- 
forced idleness while waiting for tardy 
guides, somewhere in Africa, and he 
wanted, after an argument with a fellow 
scientist, to see how far she could be de- 
veloped mentally. He wrote Mr. Bates 
to have a tool-shed put in order for Ani- 
houta’s occupancy, with certain other in- 
structions. 

Mr. Bates, as always, was immediately 
and tremendously interested; it seemed, 
at the time, that his one real yearning 
had been for just such an experience. He 
attended to all details of the preparations 
and, from the first, devoted his attention 
to Anihouta, making copious notes to 
show to Uncle Horace. He indulged and 
encouraged the dazzled chimpanzee in 
all her tastes, preferences and whims; 
and wrote papers on the results. Ani- 
houta liked to walk with him about the 
grounds and, in the beginning, Mr. Bates 
led her on a short chain; but later, when 
she was tamer, he discarded the chain and 
held her paw. I was never quite able 
to get accustomed to the sight of them 
strolling about on the lawn. IJncongruous 
is, I think, the word that best describes 
them. 

But it was really surprising the number 
of things that Anihouta learned! In a 
few months she could, from a bunch of 
keys, select the right one and unlock the 
door of her tool-shed; she could count up 
to seven on her colored blocks; she could 
sit and drink tea from a teacup while 
holding the saucer at the correct angle; 
she could, I regret to say, smoke as many 
cigarettes as any one would light for her; 
and she adored Mr. Bates with the sort of 
increasing, absorbing, and jealous affec- 
tion that was, to him, apparently and ag- 
gravatingly irksome. My husband has 
never ceased being amused over the fact 
that, as her education and affection pro- 
gressed, and she insisted on being Mr. 
Bates’s almost inseparable companion, he 
persuaded her to don a little blue suit— 
the sort of trousers-and-shoulder-strap 
affair which small children wear when 
they go in sea-bathing. She looked very 
nice in it. 

But just at this point her development 
ceased and, after conclusively assuring 
himself that nothing more need be ex- 
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pected of Anihouta, Uncle Horace lost in- 


terest in her. This can be easily under- 
stood of a busy man whose useful life 
will, at best, be all too short to complete 
the wonderful work he is doing... . I 
mention this detail because my husband 
still affirms that Uncle Horace was cruel 
to a helpless chimpanzee. But Mr. Bates 
has no such excuse and he, as soon as he 
saw that Uncle Horace’s attention had 
wandered, began to neglect, scold, and 
reprimand the puzzled animal. I wanted 
to say a cheering word to her, but, before 
I could decide how to do it, the climax 
suddenly arrived. I happen to have seen 
the whole affair because I had stopped in 
at luncheon-time to show Uncle Horace 
the stone-mason’s estimate for repairing 
our boundary wall, and I stayed on to 
talk to him, instead of lunching alone at 
home. I mention these details because I 
have been simply astounded, lately, to 
hear my husband—who was not there— 
tell the story with elaborate enlarge- 
ments, and not one single fact. 

Anihouta, dressed in her blue suit, came 
to the table with Mr. Bates. She ate 
some sweet crackers very prettily, and I 
remarked on her progress. Uncle Horace 
nodded absently. 

“T sometimes wonder if we have reached 
the limit of her possibilities. She’ll sit 
by the hour, smoking cigarettes and lis- 
tening to Bates play on the piano. I’d 
like to try her on a symphony concert,” 
he said. 

“You couldn’t take her to a sym- 
phony; they don’t allow smoking,” I com- 
menced. Anihouta interrupted me by 
beating loudly on her teacup with a spoon. 

“No, no, Anihouta! Stop that noise!” 
commanded my uncle. Turning to the 
butler, he asked: “What ails her, Jen- 
nings ?”’ 

“She doesn’t like the cream in her tea 
to separate,” answered Jennings, remov- 
ing the offending beverage and pouring 
out another cupful. “T’ll put milk in 
this,’’ he amended. 

I looked severely at Anihouta. Not for 
worlds would I have confessed that not 
liking cream to separate in my tea or 
coffee has, from my early childhood, been 
an idiosyncrasy of mine. “Very extraor- 
dinary animal,” I commented resentfully. 
Anihouta, finishing her luncheon, slid 
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down from her seat, went around the 
table, and, climbing quickly up on Mr. 
Bates’s knee, put her arms about his 
neck. 
“Don’t 
Horace. 


laughed Uncle 


mind us!” 





Anihouta standing, 


But Mr. Bates, roughly disengaging 
himself, put Anihouta down. “No!” he 
reproved her sharply. She looked fixed- 
ly at him. After luncheon, at my uncle’s 
request, Mr. Bates took her for a walk 
while we sat down to go over the stone- 
mason’s estimates. 

Anihouta, holding Mr. Bates’s hand, 
went happily forth. She was perfectly 
calm—which makes the events imme- 
diately following so unexplainable, for, 
according to Mr. Bates, all that they did 
was to go into a hothouse to see a new 
orchid blossom; stopping, on the way 
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back, outside the gardener’s cottage where 
Mr. Bates admired the baby and played 
with an older child by drawing it up and 
down ina small cart—Anihouta standing, 
unnoticed, near by. Returning toward 
the house, Mr. Bates paused to stroke 





unnoticed, near by. 


the ingratiating kitchen cat; then, turn- 
ing, he spoke sharply to Anihouta, who 
was twitching at the suspenders of her 
suit. Quite unexpectedly, she grimaced 
at him. ; 

I was on the veranda saying good-by 
to Uncle Horace at the time; Mr. Bates, 
with his usual impressive politeness, 
lifted his hat to me and bowed deeply, 
and, just at that second, Anihouta 
wrenched her paw loose and, chattering 
shrilly, bounded to the nearest tree;- in 
an instant she was far out of reach on the 
end of a high branch. Sitting there, she 








stared impassively down at Uncle Horace 
and Mr. Bates. 

They spent most of the afternoon com- 
manding, cajoling, and directing under 
that tree, with this slight result:. Mr. 
Bates, losing his temper, shouted per- 
emptorily at Anihouta; she chattered 
defiantly back. He shouted angrily a 
second command and, like a flash, she 
divested herself of her blue trousers, 
rolled them into a compact bundle and, 
taking careful aim, flung them at him. 
They hit him on the head. After this, 
Uncle Horace and Mr. Bates, to punish 
her, took the trousers and went into the 
house. 

As a punishment it was not a success. 
Hardly were they out of sight when Ani- 
houta descended; overtaking the kitchen 
cat, she killed and tore it into pieces; 
proceeding rapidly toward the gardener’s 
cottage, she chased the older child while 
the mother fled, shrieking, with the baby. 
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She divested herself of her blue trousers. 


After that Anihouta flung stones through 
the glass of the hothouses until evening, 
when two keepers, hastily summoned 
from the nearest zoo, lassoed and bound 
her. At Uncle Horace’s well-supple- 
mented request they took her away with 
them. 

I saw her once afterward. I was visit- 
ing the zoo, with a youthful relative, and 
came upon Anihouta sitting in a cage, 
absorbed in a minute inspection of a little 
clump of her own fur. “Anihouta!” I 
called. She gave a start of surprise, and, 
running to the front of the cage, stared 
fixedly at me; then, with a shrug of her 
shoulders, she turned and walked away 
—nor would she look in our direction 
again. 

Later, telling my husband of the occur- 
rence, I expected him to laugh, but he 
was quite serious. “ Poor deluded beast— 
you probably reminded her of Bates and 


? 


his promiscuous philanderings,’ com- 
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mented my husband reflectively. I did 
not answer. I never know whether or not 
he is joking. 


On his next journey of exploration and 
research, Uncle Horace was away for 
nearly three years, and Mr. Bates grew 
to consider my uncle’s house as his own; 
he was very intolerant and very arrogant 
with the servants—indeed, I sometimes 
wondered if Jennings would stay, but his 
thirty-five years in my uncle’s employ, 
coupled with the affectionate considera- 
tion which every one who serves my 
uncle feels for him, made Jennings more 
patient than, in these days, is the custom 
among servants. 

And then, without a word of warning, 
Uncle Horace brought home a wife—a 
young woman whom, during the enforced 
idleness of convalescing from a fever, he 
had met daily on the sun-porch of an hos- 
pital in some remote and informal settle- 
ment. I shall always feel that there was 
criminal negligence on the part of the doc- 
tors and nurses of that institution in leav- 
ing my uncle, weak and unprotected, so 
exposed; but that was, before I knew of 
it, past preventing. 

The young woman in question had been 
an actress in what my husband describes 
as a “fly-by-night-scratch company,” 
which is, I imagine, something Oriental, 
as Violet, my uncle’s wife, was the daugh- 
ter of a colonist in Tahiti or Shanghai, or 
Samoa—or some other of those South 
Sea Islands. She had been left behind 





Overtaking the kitchen cat she killed . . . 
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seriously ill, by her theatrical troupe, and 
was, when my uncle met her, out of work, 
prospects, friends, or funds. 

With the uncompromising truthfulness 
of despair she had confided her plight to 
my uncle and he, being unoccupied, lis- 
tened attentively—noting, meanwhile, the 
beautiful curve of her cheek and throat; 
the wavy masses of her marvellous, red- 
gold hair. Never before had he had the 
leisure to observe closely a young woman, 
and this girl was, one might say, medically 
grafted upon his notice. After days of 
helpless pondering over her plight, he 
came to a decision: they were married on 
the day Violet left the hospital. Uncle 
Horace, with a sigh of relief, returned to 
the absorbing interest of his work. 

I learned these details later; but first 
the news of their marriage came like a 
thunderbolt. Uncle Horace telephoned 
from New York that he would reach 
home that afternoon. 

“Reefsnyder cabled me that they’d 
found some dinosaur bones in that lime- 
stone formation, within five miles of my 
house. I took the next boat! Expect us 
about tea-time—Violet insists on doing 
a little shopping,” he said. 

“Violet?” I exclaimed: 
she?” 

Uncle Horace’s tone was apologetic. 
“Haven't I written or cabled you? Well, 
that was shabby of me! Violet is your 
new aunt, Mrs. Fraser,” he explained. 

I gasped into the receiver: ‘“ How long 
have you been married?” 


“And who is 





it.—Page 670. 
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“Several months. You see, at the 
time, Violet had been ill,” he explained. 

I remembered my manners. “TI trust 
that she is better?” I inquired politely. 

“She has indeed regained her health— 
in fact, she has regained more health than 
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dozen old friends to meet them—I say 
fortunately because, after the first tribute 
of admiration to Violet’s exquisite hair 
and coloring, each woman in the room 
looked in amazement at her really dread- 
ful dress; even as I greeted her I decided 


After that Anihouta flung stones through the glass of the hothouses 
until evening.—Page 670. 


I have ever seen in the possession of one 
person before. I seem constantly to find 
it necessary to remind her that I must 
and will have quiet !” remarked my uncle 
sternly. 

They came to our house to dinner that 
evening. I was almost nervous in my 
anxiety that the wife of my famous uncle 
should like me. Fortunately, on account 
of such short notice, we had only a half- 
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that it was my duty to speak to her, at 
the earliest opportunity, of Kendal’s— 
and to tell her how, as my uncle’s wife, 
she would be expected to dress. 

As for Uncle Horace, I had never seen 
him so animated—so alive, as I said, in all 
sincerity: ‘Welcome home, dear uncle!” 

He patted my hand. “It’s a beautiful 
dream come true,” he said. 

“Yes, indeed,” I agreed, adding, as I 
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glanced at his wife: “I wish you every 
happiness.” 

His eyes were shining. “Just think, 
Sarah: at this time next month we shall 
know definitely whether it is a Ceratops, 
one of the Trachodontide, Theropoda, or 
Stegosauride, or a Plesiosaurus, or some 
mammalian remains,” he said, 

“What?” I gasped. 
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he praised so loudly that my uncie and his 
wife could not fail to hear. I was thank- 
ful when dinner was announced. 

Violet was not at all shy. After dinner, 
while the men were smoking, she asked 
many questions of the women about the 
neighborhood amusements and pursuits. 
“Tt seems jolly dull here to me, and if 
there’s one thing I can’t stand it’s dul- 


Her voice—high, shrill, untrained—singing a common, music-hall song.—Page 674. 


“Yes, oh, yes,” he assured me. 

Here Violet joined us. ‘“ Horace, what 
are you saying to make Sarah look so 
astonished ?” she asked; without waiting 
for an answer she turned to me: “I’m 
just the wife for a scientist,” she informed 
me; “we had a ramshackle insane asylum 
near the town where I was brought up, 
and every once in a while one of the luna- 
tics would escape. We were so used to 
having strange people come to our doors 
and say, ‘I’m a ham sandwich,’ 
that we’d agree without bothering to lis- 
ten.” 

My husband, standing near, broke into 
unrestrained laughter. Mr. Bates, in- 
vited on this special occasion, hovered 
about, palpitant with admiring ingratiat- 
ingness. “Did you ever see any one more 
beautiful than Mrs. Fraser? And such 
wit! Such musical genius! Such chic!” 
Vor. LXVIII.—43 


ness! Dulness drives me sort of wild,” 
she commented frankly. 

“Of course it would, at first. Later, 
with the innumerable details about the 
house and garden, you’ll wonder how to 
get the time for all you want to do,” I 
assured her, and purposely turned the 
conversation to gowns by mentioning 
Kendal’s and praising their work. 

Mary Allison nodded acquiescence. 
“That young man in charge is a genius— 
he’s designed clothes for queens and 
duchesses in Kendal’s London and Paris 
shops,”’ she said, and added: “I only 
hope that they aren’t going to deteriorate. 
I’ve seen several loudly dressed young 
women there lately—movie stars or 
actresses, they looked like. Up to now 
Kendal’s have specialized on clothes for 
gentlewomen.” 

“Moving-picture stars are probably 
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the only people who can afford Kendal’s 
present prices—” I hastily interposed. 
Violet, tossing her head, interupted me: 
“7 aman actress!” she said, and repeated 
flattering notices of her singing that had 
been printed in the newspapers of towns 
of which, before this, I had never heard the 
names. Then, before these strangers, she 
explained how she had met and married 
my Uncle Horace. 

“Tsn’t that just like him—the chival- 
rous, kind-hearted gentleman!” I cried 
huskily. 

She ignored me. “TI have a feeling that 
it would be jolly dull here—if it wasn’t 
for Mr. Bates,”’ she commented with a 
simper. 

I felt almost panicky when I repeated 
this conversation to my husband. “How 
could Uncle Horace have made the mis- 
take of marrying such a person?” I cried. 

“Cheer up, Sarah,”’ answered my hus- 
band. “Your Uncle Horace is lucky in 
escaping this long—especially when inac- 
tion or convalescence is so facial to him.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,”’ I said. 

“First Anihouta. Now Violet. And 
I’ve undervalued Bates; I didn’t think 
that he could fool anything but a trusting 
chimpanzee !”” commented my husband, 
and added: “ Your uncle is in real trouble 
now, though—he won’t be able to unload 
this specimen on the zoo.” 

I was too worried to answer. Besides, 
I couldn’t think of anything to say 


At Violet’s second appearance socially 
—a dinner for sixty guests, at the home of 
a fashionable neighbor—she wore a new 
dress from Kendal’s: pale gray velvet, 
brocaded in silver, and in her hair a lovely 
platinum and diamond comb. I thought, 
when she entered the room, that she was 
one of the handsomest women that I had 
ever seen and, at the first opportunity I 
told Uncle Horace so; I was chilled at his 
lack of enthusiasm. Every one else spoke 
quite unreservedly of her beauty. I did 
wish, once or twice during dinner, that 
she would laugh and talk less loudly, but 
in appearance she was all that one could 
wish. After dinner, in the drawing-room, 
the men crowded about her. 

Uncle Horace had stayed in the library 
to finish his cigar; Mary Allison and I 
were deep in the discussion of plans for a 
treat to the destitute orphan children, in 
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whom we are interested, when I glanced 
up to see Mr. Bates escorting Violet to the 
piano, and suddenly upon our astonished 
ears came her voice—high, shrill, un- 
trained—singing a common, music-hall 
song. Mary Allison gasped, while I, 
sitting in horrified, petrified silence, won- 
dered how to stop that dreadful exhibi- 
tion. I almost wept for joy when my 
husband appeared in the doorway ard 
stood for a few minutes, listening. Smil- 
ing, he sauntered over to me. 

“Hush! Don’t say anything! Go sit 
with Uncle Horace and keep him from com- 
ing in here,” he directed in an undertone. 

Panic-stricken, I gasped: “How shall! I 
do it?” 

“Get him to tell you what, in his opin- 
ion, would be the effect on the climate of 
the Riviera if they irrigated the Desert 
of Sahara,” suggested my husband. 

A burst of noisy laughter and encour- 
agement from the men around the piano 
covered my escape; but even in the 
library I could hear Violet’s penetrating 
voice although, I am thankful to say, I 
could not distinguish the words she sang. 
I had no trouble in keeping Uncle Horace 
diverted. He had just unpacked a piece 
of prehistoric pottery which he had 
brought home from an Aino grave mound, 
and he explained to me that, while he 
doubted the possibility of any definite 
Greek influence and attributed the simi- 
larity of decoration to a parallel racial 
art consciousness, it was the only known 
jar of the kind in existence. Then, in a 
lowered voice, he told me of his work in 
excavating the duck-billed dinosaur em- 
bedded in the stone quarry. ‘The bones 
are like powder, Sarah—they have to be 
filled with shellac the minute they are 
exposed.” He added, in a whisper: “The 
whole body is covered with a skin in which 
are arranged small polygonal scales Fe 

From the drawing-room came the 
sound of unrestrained laughter and loud 
shouts of: “Bravo! Mrs. Fraser! An- 
other dance!” 

I hastily asked: ‘How long has this— 
er—animal, been dead?” 

“Reefsnyder says about one million 
years—but I should call it nearer five 
millions,” said my uncle happily. He 
didn’t want to go home, whereas I wel- 
comed the ending of the most uncomfort- 
able evening that I had ever spent. 


























My husband would make no comment 
on Violet’s performance, except to say 
that our hostess did not seem pleased. 
“Tt’s queer how little fun you women get 
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tured my attitude toward people, but, 
first through loneliness, and now from 
choice, I have decided that a flower-garden 
better repays one’s time and effort. 





They danced peculiar, ungraceful dances.—Page 677. 


out of your own parties,” he yawningly 
remarked. 


During the weeks and months follow- 
ing I learned many things about the in- 
stability of acquaintances; the insincer- 
ity of old friends; and the transitoriness of 
a supposedly established social position. 
My husband has tried to laugh me out of 
a bitterness which, ever since, has tinc- 





Among our friends, after that dinner- 
party, there came an amazing change. 
Not in a day, nor even in a week, but by 
the end of a month the neighborhood 
feeling toward us was quite perceptibly 
different. I felt it in the fact that, as I 
approached a group of women, the lively 
conversation would suddenly cease and 
be followed by a nervous burst of greet- 
ings. That they were discussing and con- 
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demning the speech and manners of my 
uncle’s wife was only too evident; added 
to this—since she had gone to Kendal’s 
for her gowns—was resentment from the 
younger women whose expenditures, un- 
like Violet’s, were limited. Whether they 
knew that the callers at my uncle’s now 
consisted of flirtatious husbands and 
brothers, I do not know; Violet, encour- 
aged and accompanied by Mr. Bates, 
sang to them, but that soon palled. Soon 
the flood of invitations which had greeted 
the return of my uncle and his bride 
slackened and ceased. Quite suddenly, 
as far as the better class of people in our 
neighborhood were concerned, Violet had 
finished her social career. 

Probably, if I had not insisted that 
Uncle Horace and Violet be included in 
every invitation that was extended to us, 
or had not made them the centre of every 
entertainment we gave, my husband and 
I might have escaped the boycott of gen- 
eral disapproval; but I am too proud of 
our family—we still live in the old houses 
around which these newer, less important 
people have settled—and of the increas- 
ing fame and pre-eminence of my wonder- 
ful uncle, to allow such an exception. 

At any rate, when I arrived at the ex- 
perience of calling up old friends to invite 
them to luncheon or dinner, to hear them 
reply by the casually voiced question, 
“Who is coming ?” and, when the answer 
included the names of my uncle and his 
wife, to have them suddenly recollect a 
previous engagement, I stopped giving 
parties; although, noticing Violet’s con- 
stantly increasing supply of beautiful 
dresses, and hearing her, to Mr. Bates’s 
accompaniment, practising her dreadful 
songs in preparation for “further social 
triumphs,” I was divided in my sym- 
pathies. 

And then, quite suddenly, the flirta- 
tious brothers became bored and Violet, 
plainly puzzled, was left to her own com- 
pany and devices. I looked hopefully 
forward to a period of quiet; in this, as 
in all other details of those nightmare 
months, I was disappointed. 

I had not realized that, during the 
years he had spent in my uncle’s employ, 
Mr. Bates must have made friends in the 
neighborhood—until these people began 
arriving, as guests, at my uncle’s house. 
I do not mean to infer that there was 
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anything against them except in appear- 
ance and manners—but in both these de- 
tails they were so appallingly and definite- 
ly loud. They greeted each other with 
shrieks of enthusiasm; they. gathered in 
corners and shouted with laughter; they 
screamed at each other from passing 
motors. 

Violet, accepting for herself and Uncle 
Horace their. invitations, was supremely 
and uncritically happy and, among these 
new acquaintances, she was a great suc- 
cess. But Uncle Horace rebelled. My 
husband insists that he never even noticed 
the change in his social surroundings be- 
cause, at the time, he was completely ab- 
sorbed in the interests of the excavating 
work and, at night—after days spent in 
the open air—too sleepy to be interested 
in anything that dragged him away from 
home. I, who know him better, realize 
that when my uncle found the people with 
whom he was thrown were both unin- 
teresting and unintelligent he, very sen- 
sibly, refused to be bothered by them. 

Violet raged; but Uncle Horace was 
adamant. He would neither reconsider 
or temporize when once he arrived at a 
decision. Tears and pleading drove him 
into his study where, behind locked doors, 
he promptly forgot outside annoyances in 
the joy of his work. 

I never knew who was inspired to sug- 
gest Mr. Bates as an escort in Uncle Hor- 
ace’s place but, during that spring, he 
went about everywhere with Violet; and 
when, in return for courtesies, she enter- 
tained, Uncle Horace would not waste 
the time; my husband and I were not 
invited. On five consecutive Saturday 
evenings Violet gave large dinners at the 
Country Club—then in the midst of its 
conservative spring season. After the 
fifth party the board of governors held a 
special meeting and passed a rule rigidly 
restricting guest privileges. Poor Violet! 
Every social flight she essayed started 
well; then, with amazing suddenness, 
narrowed down to bringing her back 
home. And my uncle’s house was the one 
place in which she did not care to tarry! 

But those months—those three 
months! Sometimes, in a nightmare, I 
dream that I am forced to relive them! 

During the dragging weeks, there col- 
lected in my uncle’s house a veritable 
rabble of people bent on having the 
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greatest possible amount of amusement 
in what they probably realized would be 
a short time. I met there, socially, acro- 
bats, snake-charmers, chorus girls, and 
the young man from Kendal’s. Every 
day, to weird music augmented—at Mr. 
Bates’s suggestion—by a small drum, 
they danced peculiar, ungraceful dances; 
sang new, unmusical songs; ate, or spilled, 
food all over the drawing-room and music- 
room furniture; or motored, at forbidden 
speed, along the country roads. 

I felt it to be my duty to spend every 
afternoon in my uncle’s drawing-room, 
where, if it had not been for Jennings, 
moving imperturbably about, I should 
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have felt that I had entered the wrong 
house. I always took my knitting and, 
when the dancing was too outrageous, 
concentrated my attention upon it; I 
realized that I was the centre of much 
bold, hardly concealed ridicule, in which 
Mr. Bates joined as far as he safely dared, 
and I used to wonder if I could dear an- 
other day of it—but I never expected the 
end to come as it did. 

The party that afternoon had been 
particularly lawless; when interest in the 
dancing waned Mr. Bates suggested a 
game of tag in which the others promptly 
joined. Running, shrieking, laughing, 
they raced about the rooms. In the 
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midst of the deafening uproar Uncle 
Horace, returning from the quarry, let 
himself in and crossed the hall. 

Just at that moment two of the players, 
dodging around a cabinet of old fans, 
overturned it—amidst a crash of splin- 
tering glass and a chorus of hysterical 
screams. I, feeling that the time to inter- 
fere had come, was laying down my work 
when a sudden, strange silence fell. Star- 
tled, I looked up. 

. . . Uncle Horace stood in the door- 
way. With intent, staring eyes he glared 
at the gaudily dressed women, the wreck- 
age of the old cabinet, the unlovely dis- 
order of the dignified room. He was 
dusty, his hair and clothes were rumpled, 
his shoes and collar were soiled; this, 
added to the fixed, unwinking stare of his 
wild eyes and motionless, unbroken si- 
lence, made more impression than mere 
words could have done; even I, who have 
known him all my life, wasfrightened. Re- 
membering the uncanniness of the whole 
occurrence, I was not surprised that none 
of the guests could ever be induced to re- 
turn after they had succeeded in getting 
themselves swiftly, quietly, and unob- 
trusively off the place. But it interested 
me to notice that Mr. Bates slipped hum- 
bly away to the study by way of the 
service stairs, while Violet, sobbing loud- 
ly, departed toward her room. 

I took Uncle Horace by the arm and 
shook him gently. “There, there!” I 
said soothingly. This broke his unnatural 
calm. He kept repeating: ‘I must have 
quiet—I must have quiet,” as he walked 
up and down. “A calamity! A calam- 
ity !” he muttered. 

I interposed a quieting word: “Isn’t 
that a rather strong description?” I 
asked. 

He turned on me. “Strong—for such a 
catastrophe?” he cried. 

I was almost frightened. “‘ But, uncle— 
the crash you heard was glass. I don’t 
think that the fans were damaged os 

“T presume you mean fins?” he 
shrieked. 

I stepped hurriedly toward the door, 
but he was there before me. “The fault 
was mine,” he admitted in a hopeless 
tone. “I know, now, that I should have 
posted a cordon of guards around that 
quarry—but how could I have dreamed 
that a demon band of boys would find 
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and smash that noble dinosaur to pow- 
der? They didn’t even know what it 
was but, with rocks, for pure, degenerate, 
vicious destructiveness—they utterly de- 
molished it! When I remember that its 
front limbs were mere vestigals! That 
it undoubtedly was the finest Titanothe- 
rium in existence! Ok!” he moaned, and 
shook impotent fists toward the indiffer- 
ent heavens. “In my own house I must, 
and will, have quiet!” he added fiercely. 


After this peace settled down upon our 
houses; no visitors approached either 
place; the long days went serenely past 
and I began cautiously to breathe again. 
Uncle Horace became reconciled to his 
loss and went back to the work on his 
book. Mr. Bates, frightened, divided his 
time between the study and the filing 
cases. Only Violet moped disconsolately 
about the house and grounds; rode 
abroad in the limousine, staring, unsmil- 
ing, through the window; or, with in- 
creasing frequency, spent whole days in 
town. 

“Tm sorry for her,” remarked my hus- 
band. “After all, clothes and automo- 
biles aren’t so wonderful—if you haven’t 
any place to go in them.” 

“Don’t waste your sympathy,” I re- 


plied sharply, “Mr. Bates sees the- 


dresses.” 

My husband shook his head. “ Bates’s 
eyesight is focussed-on which side his 
bread is buttered,” he cryptically re- 
marked. Thoughtfully he added: “ Vio- 
let is spending her time with those chorus 
luminaries she had down here—around 
the restaurants and theatres. If Uncle 
Horace doesn’t bridge about fifty thou- 
sand years at one leap, and get back to 
the present, there’ll be trouble.” 

“We can’t disturb him until his book is 
finished. Eight or ten weeks can’t make 
a vital difference to Violet,” I objected. 

My husband groaned. “It’s plainly 
evident that you haven’t spent much 
time in a dentist’s chair or you wouldn’t 
be so generous with an extra month or 
two,”’ he criticised. 

I did not let him see that he had worried 
me, but the next day I made it my busi- 
ness to question Violet. She eyed me sul- 
lenly. 

“Tt isn’t suitable for a member of the 
family into which you have married to be 
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seen publicly in such company,” I said 
stiffly. 

“T guess I’ve got to have some friends 
—haven’t I? Besides, your young man 
at Kendal’s introduced them to me!” she 
asserted defiantly. Glibly she added: 
“Mr. Bates says the chaperonage of a 
public place is perfectly correct!” Her 
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open, and knew that Violet and Mr. 
Bates had entered because, as usual, 
Violet tripped noisily over a footstool. 
“T can’t see why those traps are littered 
about !” she said angrily. 

“They are to put your feet on—not 
under,” laughed Mr. Bates; then remem- 
bered himself. ‘How dreary it would be 
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voice rose: “Everybody to their taste— 
but I’d rather be shot than to stay boxed 
up hére with you and your beloved uncle, 
waiting for old age to catch up with me!” 

What her taste was became illuminat- 
ingly clear to me a few days later. I 
wanted the upholsterer’s new address, 
and slipped over to my uncle’s house to 
ask Jennings for it. “I wrote it on the 
directory in Professor Fraser’s study, Miss 
Sarah,” said Jennings, adding: ‘“‘He’s 
taking a nap, and asked me not to call 
him until five. Can you wait the twenty 
minutes until then?” 

“T’ll wait here,” I told him, sitting 
down on a porch chair under the music- 
room window. I had been there a short 
time when I heard the music-room door 


without your vivacity and beauty to 
brighten this dull house,” he purred. 

There was a pause. Then: “Bates-y, 
I’m about fed up with this. Let’s go on 
the vaudeville stage. You, at the piano. 
Me, a song and dance. I’ve already had 
an offer—if I’ll let them use my married 
name on the programme; but I’d much 
rather do a turn with you.” 

I think that Mr. Bates and I must have 
gasped simultaneously, because his voice, 
when he spoke, was flavored with icicles: 
“You’ve quite misjudged me, Mrs. 
Fraser, if you think that the life you sug- 
gest would appeal to me. Without as- 
sistance, by my own efforts, I’ve bettered 
myself. I shall never willingly leave the 
luxury and comfort of this house—except 
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to go to a finer one. In the meantime my 
loyalty to Professor Fraser Fe 

He coughed. With the evident desire 
to change the subject, he must have 
glanced about and spied the small piece 
of Aino pottery in which Uncle Horace was 
so interested. ‘How did that get down 
here?” heinquired. Violet did not answer. 

-He hurried on: “Rather an interesting 
piece, Mrs. Fraser—although your hus- 
band thinks the Greek influence——” 

She interrupted. “Then you haven’t 
fallen in love with me?” sheasked huskily. 

I arose, walked noisily across the porch, 
and rang the bell. Simultaneously with 
Jennings, Mr. Bates appeared in the hall- 
way. I asked again for the upholsterer’s 
address, and Mr. Bates, with a surprising 
return of his old empressement, offered to 
get it. He was more deferential and in- 
gratiating than since Violet’s arrival; 
bowing and smiling he reiterated his wish 
to be of service. I realized that Violet 
was angrily watching him through a crack 
in the music-room door, and, as soon as I 
could get away, I went home and took 
some medicine to ward off an imminent 
sick headache. 

Two hours later Uncle Horace came 
dazedly into our dining-room and, ignor- 
ing the servants, said: ‘“We’ve just had 
the most painful scene! Bates was help- 
ing me index some data when, suddenly, 
Violet flung open the door. In a loud 
voice she denounced me, my relatives, 
and my way of living; then turned on 
Bates. ‘Stay here and mildew, you poor 
fish!’ she cried, and threw my Aino jar 
violently at him. Instead of trying to 
catch it, or standing still—he dodged! 
The jar crashed into countless atoms 
against the marble mantel!” 

Uncle Horace covered his eyes. “If it 
had hit Aim it would not have been de- 
molished!” he moaned. Fiercely, he 
added: “I have given him six months’ 
pay and told him to be out of my house 
before I get back. I won’t have a person 
working with me who, in minutes of 
stress or excitement, hasn’t his nerves 
and his muscles under full control.” 

“But what of Violet?” I gasped. 

He roused himself from his grief over 
the Aino jar. “Violet? Oh, yes! She’s 
gone. In a sort of fury—without taking 
her clothes,” he said. 

“Don’t you worry, dear uncle. Violet 
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is just a silly girl! She'll be back— 
ashamed and penitent,” I comforted. 
He arose hastily, hurried toward the 
door, then turned and glared at me. 
“What was it I wanted to remember to 
ask you?” he questioned. “Oh, yes! 
Violet said that a young man to whom you 
had introduced her, has secured her an en- 
gagement in a theatrical production. Is it 
possible, my dear Sarah, that thisis true?” 
I was too stunned to answer. 


Violet has never returned. 

After a suitable interval Uncle Horace, 
through his lawyers, arranged that a 
generous sum be forwarded to her quar- 
terly. And one day he sent for me, and, 
opening the doors of Violet’s wardrobe, 
he motioned toward the long row of 
beautiful dresses. ‘I happened on these 
yesterday, when I was arranging for more 
filing space. Should they not be packed 
and sent to her?” he inquired helplessly. 

As we stood there looking at those dis- 
carded garments a queer remembrance 
came to me. Irrelevantly I asked: 
“Whatever did you do with Anihouta’s 
trousers, Uncle Horace?” 

He blinked. “Anihouta?” he ques- 
tioned blankly. ... “Oh, yes!” He 
thought it over. “Do you know, my dear 
Sarah, I begrudge the time I wasted on 
Anihouta! Professor Turnure is ex- 
perimenting in training a male chimpan- 
zee, and. already it speaks five words! 
Anihouta was a failure. I’d really like to 
train a male.” 

I repeated this conversation to my 
husband and he was unaccountably in- 
terested. “I hope you advised your uncle 
not to import one unless he also planned 
to take Bates back,” he said. 

“You mean that Mr. Bates, having 
had the leisure and the opportunity to 
study Anihouta closely, could explain 
certain deficiencies which Uncle Horace, 
absorbed in his magnificent work, had not 
time to notice?” I commenced. 

My husband yawned. I prefer this to 
laughter because, being definitely rude, I 
can notice it. But before I could speak 
he voiced a suggestion which has, ever 
since, been to me the cause of worry, 
sleeplessness, anxiety, and deep, nervous 
apprehension: 

“T wonder what next Uncle Horace will 
bring home?” asked my husband. 
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Villa Descamps, 

Mustapha Supérieur, Alger. 
December 25th, 1919. 
te ELRISTMAS DAY in Af- 
Ad S71 rica! and what a dream of 
beauty and color, blue 
sea, blue sky, groves of 
eucalyptus and olive trees, 
climbing roses, white- 
robed Arab women closely veiled, their 
eyes only showing, bare brown legs and 
feet, sometimes a silver bracelet on one 
leg, donkey boys with a nondescript flow- 
ing garment, a red fez on their heads; 
color everywhere. Our villa is charming, 
stands in a little wood of eucalyptus- 
trees, with a big garden, balconies, ter- 
races, and marble steps, large high rooms 
and lovely views on all sides. It is quite 
in the country, five or six kilometres from 
Alger, very high up in the hills. Very 
few people live in the town, and the whole 
hillside is studded with villas, Moorish al- 
most all, dazzlingly white, flat roofs and 
narrow windows. Quite at the top, where 
we are, there are some very comfortable 
eastern modern houses. I am writing at 
my window, which gives on a terrace, 
from which there is a divine view of the 
sea and the snow mountains of the Djur- 
jura, miles away in Kabylie, and from one 
corner through the faded drooping leaves 
of the eucalyptus I have a glimpse of the 
town of Alger, lying a long white streak 
far below. 

The drawing-room is a delightful room: 
runs all the width of the house, with win- 
dows on three sides, so that we always 
have the sun. The furniture is sketchy, 
not much of it, and what there is is very 
ugly, but when the Paris cases arrive, with 
a few tables and chairs and silver, the 
room will look very different. There are 
some carpets in the house which are abso- 
lutely necessary, as all the floors are tiled. 
However, Charlotte has done wonders 
with the meagre material she had. 

We had rather a rough crossing from 








Marseilles. ‘The boat, a good one, rolled 
a good deal, and passengers and chairs 
and valises slipped about the deck in an 
uncomfortable way. Our chairs were 
tied, so we managed pretty well. It was 
a real ‘“mistral,” beautiful as a sight, 
clear deep blue sky without a cloud, and 
equally blue sea, cut at intervals by short 
white rollers coming in every direction. 
None of us were sick; Mme. S. and I with 
three other ladies, the only ones who ap- 
peared at dinner. The service was dif- 
ficult, and notwithstanding the racks on 
the tables, plates and glasses were sliding 
off and there were fine crashes of broken 
pottery. It was dark when we got to 
Alger, but the long, low line of lights of 
the town was most picturesque. The 
landing was long and difficult, the pon- 
toons had been swept away by the gale, 
and we went down the narrow, steep lad- 
der into a crowd of swarthy, gesticulating, 
chattering Arabs, standing on what 
looked like loose planks floating vaguely 
about. I should never have got down, 
but J. S. took me round the waist and 
deposited me on the quay. Every one 
was pushing and shouting, children 
screaming. I was sorry for one poor baby 
who was carried off in the arms of an 
Arab screaming and kicking with fright. 
The mother was alone with various bags 
and wraps, and the porter picked up the 
child quite naturally, as he would have 
taken a valise. Francis was waiting for 
us with a motor, J. also for Mme. S., and 
a drive of about twenty minutes up the 
hill brought us to the house. They had 
been rather anxious, as they felt the 
mistral and were quite sure we were be; 
ing well shaken. It is too soon to have 
an impression, but so far the climate is 
divine. We live with open doors and 
windows—always a fire in the drawing- 
room and a very good stove in the hall, 
which heats the staircase and up-stairs 
rooms. 

To-day the house is deserted; every 
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one but me has gone tochurch. The Eng- 
lish service has not yet begun and the 
Catholic chapel of Sainte Marie Mus- 
tapha (I love the combination) is a little 
far: one has to go down a flight of steps, 
some of them quite gone, which are rather 
difficult to negotiate. It is certainly the 
first time in my life that I have not been 


to church on Christmas Day, but then it~ 


is the first Christmas I have spent in Af- 
rica. The boys and I will sing “ Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing” this evening; that 
will be something of the old Christmas. 
We shall be a family party; it is the first 
Christmas since the War that we have 
all been together, and oh! such a blessed 
relief not to have to drink the health of 
“‘our men at the front.” The Sallan- 
drouzes, who have a charming little Arab 
house not far off, come to dine. Marie has 
made an excellent plum pudding and our 
African Christmas promises to be a suc- 
cess. 
Monday 29th. 

The days pass in a glory of sunshine 
and color and roses. It is not warm, a 
pleasant little crisp in the air. I always 
wear my winter costume with a fur collar; 
I don’t suppose the fur cloak will ever go 
on unless we make an excursion in a open 
motor to the “Glaciéres.” The first 
thing in the morning I am on my terrace, 
breathing the delicious air—a combina- 
tion of sea and eucalyptus—and we are in 
and out of the house twenty times a day. 
Charlotte and I made an expedition to 
Alger the other day to find little presents 
and, we hoped, shining ornaments for her 
Christmas-tree which we had yesterday, 
but though the shops looked tempting 
they have very little to sell. The streets 
were crowded, not such a motley crowd 
as in the Cannebiére at Marseilles, which 
was extraordinary—every uniform and 
language under the sun and everybody 
in a hurry. Here the crowd is much 
quieter. The Arabs, even in the humbler 
classes, move slowly with a certain dig- 
‘nity. The men are usually tall with oval 
faces, clear-cut features, and steady brown 
eyes. 

The Christmas-tree went off very well. 
It was very difficult to dress, as the pine 
was decidedly a Southern pine, the 
branches soft and drooping; nothing 
would hold on them, candles were almost 
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impossible to put on, but the boys ar- 
ranged some electric lights hidden in the 
leaves and the effect was very good. 
There were about fifty people, children 
and grown-ups (I don’t realize them all), 
the admiral commanding the port, with 
his wife and daughter, and various no- 
tabilities of the town. There is a very 
pleasant society in Alger, as there is a 
large military force here—General Ni- 
velle, ex-generalissimo, in command. Af- 
ter the distribution of presents the chil- 
dren danced, ending with a “Sir Roger 
de Coverley,” led with much entrain by 
Nanette (Jean’s wife). As the drawing- 
room is large with very little furniture, 
there was plenty of room for the young 
ones to gallop about. 

I had my first experience of a meal in 
an Algerian establishment the other day. 
Madame is a French Algerian, born here, 
her husband a Frenchman, one of the 
leading men in Alger. They have a lovely 
place some little distance from here on 
the other side of the mountain. They 
asked us all five Waddingtons and four 
Sallandrouzes most hospitably to lunch. 
The house is a large Arab house with in- 
ner courts, columns, stone archways very 
elaborately carved, and with every mod- 
ern comfort, open fireplaces, electric light, 
splendid carpets, and a magnificent view 
of sea and town.’ The lunch was very 
well served by two Spanish girls, who 
looked very smart in their black dresses 
and white aprons with handsome em- 
broidery. It seems it is very difficult to 
find servants here, hardly any Arab wo- 
men are allowed to take service in a for- 
eign house; some will come in the morn- 
ing for a few hours, but they will never 
stay after dark, particularly with people 
who live far from the town, up in the hills, 
as we do; neither will they sleep. Of 
course there are exceptions—Jean’s wife, 
who has lived here for two or three years 
has had all sorts of amusing experiences. 
She had an excellent Arab cook one year, 
not very young, who went all about the 
town doing her marketing dressed like all 
the other women, face uncovered, nothing 
on her head, not troubling herself about 
any men she met; but one day in the week, 
Friday, the Arab Sunday, she put herself 
into costume, full baggy trousers, white 
draperies and veil covering her face, ex- 
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Alger. —The Rue Arabe. 
The streets interest me enormously, one sees so many things one has read of in all stories of Eastern life.—Page 684. 
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cept her eyes, and took herself off to the 
Kasbah, the old Arab town. There are a 
certain number of Spanish women here, 
and they make very good servants. 

After lunch we walked about the gar- 
den, which is enchanting, marble terraces, 
steps, arches, flowers everywhere, and the 
most divine view. I have never seen any- 
thing like the gardens here, everything 
seems to grow—trees, bushes, flowers— 
naturally as if they could not help them- 
selves, must open and blossom in the sun. 
It is certainly a delicious climate. I can 
understand, even after ten days here, what 
so many French officers have told me 
of their homesickness for Alger. It is 
funny to see our cook (who is a typical 
specimen of the peasant of the north of 
France—tall, strong, fair, accustomed to 
hard work and outdoor life) in Mustapha. 
This morning she was discussing with the 
old Arab who brings us vegetables. He 
comes with his donkey so heavily laden 
that one wonders how he ever gets up the 
steep paths. He is a nice-looking old 
man, with a long beard, a flowing blue 
garment, and a red turban bordered with 
white. He looks very patriarchal, just 
like the pictures in the Bible story-books. 
I believe he is fairly honest but they 
haggle over a sou. 

The expeditions to Alger are rather 
long—it takes quite three-quarters of an 
hour to get down into the main street 
where all the shops are. I have only been 
down twice since I have been here, but I 
must say the streets interest me enor- 
mously, one sees so many things one has 
read of in all stories of Eastern life. The 
other day half a dozen men were sitting at 
a café having their shoes cleaned—a little 
Arab with his red cap on his head kneel- 
ing in front of each man scrubbing and 
polishing hard. It seems they do their 
work very well for a few sous. The Arab 
women all look alike and rather pic- 
turesque, but the rest of the female 
population, a medley of Spaniards, Mal- 
tese, a few Italians and Jews, is less in- 
teresting. 

The Algerian lady never walks, at least 
in the town, occasionally in her garden. 
They are astounded at the way English 
and American women walk about the 
streets, and in the country up and down 
slippery, treacherous paths, New Year’s 
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day there was a reception at the Admiral- 
ty to which the F.’s and the J.’s went! 
Nothing at the palace, as the governor is 
in France accompanying M. Clemenceau 
in his triumphal progress in the war. So 
far he has been here very little;: people 
seem to think he won’t stay long. If 
(there are so many ifs in a presidential 
election) Clemenceau is slated President 
of the Republic he may want to have the 
governor near him, as they are great 
friends. We get our papers two or three 
at a time, about twice a week, three times 
sometimes when the steamers make fast 
trips, so we are dependent for news on the 
Dépéche Algérienne or the Echo d’Alger. 
They have of course all the telegrams, and 
sometimes a good leading article, but I 
miss the Paris papers (even the Herald) 
with the news and gossip of the outside 
world, a little stale perhaps when they 
arrive but giving glimpses of the world I 
have always lived in, half political, half 
social, telling what the Parisians are do- 
ing. I feel very far away; perhaps that 
feeling will pass, when I have been here 
longer and get more accustomed to my 
new surroundings. 


Wednesday, January 6th. 

We have had an enchanting day and 
have not been in the house except to eat 
and sleep. Jean came to get Charlotte 
and me this morning in the auto, and we 
had a lovely turn through the hills to El 
Biar, one of the neighboring villages, to 
the property of the Prince d’Annam. It 
is beautifully situated on the top of a hill 
looking down on the sea and the great 
plain of the Mitidja, where so many for- 
tunes have been made. The plain is cov- 
ered with vines. The Algerian wine is 
good and sells very well. The house, a 
regular white Moorish house, low, square, 
with narrow windows and a flat roof, 
stands at the end of a fine avenue of 
palms and India-rubber trees and cactus 
and mimosas, all the exotic plants we 
see in greenhouses in the north. He has 
a curious story—this Prince, of Imperial 
Annamite stock, exiled from his own 
country when he was five years old; a 
prisoner, practically, in Algeria, which he 
can never leave without permission of the 
French Government. He has a fair for- 
tune, married a Frenchwoman, and has 
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three children, a son and two daughters. 
The girls are brought up like any French 
girls, but the son, who might perhaps one 
day become Emperor of Annam, and who 
is the hope of the party to which his 
father belongs, is brought up entirely as 
a royal Prince of Annam. If he were in 
his own country he would be Emperor 
and is considered so by some of his people. 
They live in a certain style, give dinners 
and garden-parties in the spring. All his 
servants are Annamite court servants, but 
they are only allowed to stay one year for 
fear of plots and disaffections; every year 
anew lotcomes. For the last few years the 
French Government has been more toler- 
ant and the prince went to France as 
often as he liked, merely notifying the 
authorities that he was going. During 
the war he was not allowed to leave Al- 
ger. It seems he is quite a philosopher, 
accepts the inevitable (perhaps because 
he has never known anything else), and 
speaks of himself as “un petit bourgeois 
d’El Biar.”’ We came back through one 
of the Arab quarters, down steep twisting 
roads, and why we didn’t run over some 
of the dogs and children sprawling in the 
middle of the street I don’t understand. 
We passed a mosque where a number of 
dirty old men were sitting on the ground 
leaning against the wall, or on the curb- 
stones in full sun. Others were at work 
in the doorway of their dark low shops, 
these principally cobblers. A good many 
women were in the crowd, some selling 
oranges and mandarins spread out on 
the pavement or on a bit of carpet; some 
very stout ladies attired in loose peignoirs 
and red and yellow handkerchiefs on their 
heads, loitering along, looking at every- 
thing, talking, but never very loud—little 
cackling noises like hens. A divine view 
of the deep-blue sea at every turn. We 
passed through one or two Jewish streets. 
One sees at once the difference of na- 
tionality—the men haven’t the erect— 
what shall I say ?—stand-off carriage of 
the Arabs. 

We passed under the walls of the old 
palace of the Dey of Alger, close under 
the famous room where Hussein the last 
Dey gave a “Coup d’éventail” to the 
French Consul which settled the fate of 
Alger and gave France her finest colony. 
We drove a little about the town, as J. 
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and C. had various things to do. I waited 
some little time before the post-office, 
close to the quay, while J. was sending a 
telegram and two or three little “bicos” 
(Arab boys) came up smiling and eager 
“moi garder voiture, madame.”’ There 
are always a certain number about in the 
business parts of the city who take care 
of the auto when the master is busy. 
Nearly all the men are their own chauf- 
feurs, and it is convenient to have one’s 
car watched when there is nobody on it, 
as even in the daytime in a lonely quarter 
an Arab will steal a few small things. We 
came home through the bois de Boulogne 
—a lovely turn, the sea on one side, on 
the other a deep green ravine which is 
resting to the eyes. 

The beautiful weather lasts. When 
my shutters are open in the morning 
about 7 o’clock I see from my bed an in- 
finite space of blue and pink sky and blue 
sea: when there is any wind the branches 
of the eucalyptus with their strange, al- 
most white weathered leaves blow across 
the panes like phantom branches. I won- 
der sometimes where I am. We went to 
tea yesterday with Countess de Brazza, 
who has lived here ever since her hus- 
band’s death. Count de Brazza was the 
great African explorer of Congo celebrity 
—Italian born, but naturalized French, 
as the Italians would do nothing for him, 
and the French supplied him with men 
and money for his mission. She says, like 
so many people who have lived in Africa, 
that she could not live anywhere else. 
An interesting Frenchman, Count de C., 
was there. He too had the love of Africa, 
but a much wilder and more distant Africa 
than Alger. He has lived for years in 
Abyssinia, his wife with him, and says the 
climate is divine, the healthiest in the 
world, and life easy and pleasant in Dji- 
bouti, the chief town of Abyssinia. 

Another beautiful warm bright day 
and as usual we have been out all day. 
The streets have an extraordinary interest 
for me, there is always something to see. 
C. and I went down-town this morn- 
ing and stopped at the little French 
chapel Ste. Marie de Mustapha, which is 
really the inside court of an ancient Arab 
house, a square enclosure with columns 
and arcades all around it. On the hang- 
ing chandeliers there are still the cres- 
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cents. As we were coming out we saw 
a pretty little white camel coming along, a 
man who looked like an Englishman, with 
a long fair beard and loose tweed clothes, 
riding him. They were trotting along 
quite quietly. The gait did not look un- 
comfortable—a sort of long trot. It was 
the first camel I had seen. People here 
told me I would see no Bedouins nor 
camels in Alger; one must go much farther 
south, almost to the desert, to see them. 
We saw too what I suppose was an Arab 
couple, the man walking proudly in front, 
the woman behind. She was much better 
dressed than the ordinary Arab woman 
one meets walking about the streets. She 
was Closely veiled, but her draperies and 
veil were in silk and she had on shoes and 
stockings. 
t2th. 

To-day we have celebrated the seven- 
teenth anniversary of the F.’s wedding. 
We all went to lunch at a restaurant on 
the quay, famous for its “bouillabaisse” 
and fish generally. There were a great 
many people in the Place de Gouverne- 
ment which we have to cross to get to the 
quay, always the same motley crowd— 
Arabs, Algerians, Turks, Jews, very smart 
French officers, Spahis, donkey-boys, 
bands of bright-eyed little bicos ready for 
any job—keep your auio, polish your 
shoes, carry your parcels, anything in 
fact. Nobody ina hurry, nobody jostling 
or pushing, a most easy-going leisurely 
crowd, the Arab element predominating, 
as it is practically their quarter. Veiled 
women were walking about, some with 
their babies wrapped in white woollen 
blankets tied on their backs, some ot the 
young ones carrying themselves very 
straight with vases and trays on their 
heads, moving easily and lightly through 
the crowd. The restaurant is quite primi- 
tive, really a dark shed opening on the 
quay, but to-day floods of sunshine were 
steaming in through the open doors. The 
place was crowded, but F. and Captain D. 
were waiting for us and had secured a 
table. We had an excellent lunch, the 
“bouillabaisse” quite up to its reputa- 
tion. Various wandering musicians with 
mandolins and violins came along and 
played and sang at the door. It was a 
most intimate meal, every one talking to 
the proprietor, 
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The young captain was most interest- 
ing, had been through the war, ending as 
aviator pilot in the Sahara. He told us 
of a descent in the desert with a broken 
machine, not knowing where they were 
and no means of finding out, in a blinding 
sand-storm which hid everything. They 
struggled on over hills of sand with burn- 
ing eyes and blistered feet until they got 
to the post happily not far off. He told it 
all very simply quite as if it was an every- 
day occurrence. He wants to try it again, 
has the fever of the desert that so many 
of them get. 

The boys were fascinated, hung upon 
his words; so was the proprietor, who came 
and stood at the table and told us of the 
horrors he had seen in the trenches and 
mud of Flanders. Francis too told some 
stories of a shell-swept bridge which he 
often crossed when he was carrying 
despatches in Champagne. They all 
fought their battles over again. We have 
fallen back so entirely (I can’t say into 
our old life again, for that will never come 
back, but into a sort of normal life, ac- 
cepting the inevitable and the unrest of 
the whole world), that memories of the 
tragic war years seem already part of an 
almost forgotten past. 

We all separated after lunch, the two 
men went back to their offices, the boys 
to the lycée, and C. and I walked along 
the quay, busy enough but nothing like 
what it was before the war. Trade comes 
back very slowly, the transport question 
is always a difficult one, and prices go up 
every week. The most ordinary neces- 
sities of life—butter, eggs, vegetables—are 
very dear, cost almost four times as much 
as in ordinary times. We shall soon be 
obliged to live like the natives on rice 
and dates. 

Sunday 18th. 

Still the same warm bright weather, I 
walked down to the English church, 
where it is always cold, one feels the chill 
coming in from the warm air outside. It 
is a very big, white Moorish building, does 
not look in the least like a church; but 
there is plenty of room and the service 
very well done. The choir, a mixture of 
men’s and women’s voices, is very good. 
Captain D. came to lunch and we spent 
the whole afternoon in the garden. We 
had a good many people for tea. We are 
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A young Moorish woman. 
The Arab women all look alike and rather picturesque.—Page 684. 
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much disappointed over the presidential 
election, as, like every one else, we could 
not believe that any one would stand 
against Clemenceau; as long as the old 
man wanted the presidency the country 
owed it to him. When one thinks of his 
age and his indomitable spirit, never spar- 
ing himself, his only idea to lead the armies 
to victory, it is impossible to understand 
the vote of the Congress and such in- 
gratitude from the country. I wonder 
why politics always brings out the small 
side of men’s characters; but it is the his- 
tory of the world. 

The sunset was beautiful to-night, the 
sea had those green streaks one only sees 
in the Mediterranean. We begin our 
days early; at half past six o’clock the 
household is awake and stirring. The 
first thing I hear is the boys running out 
of the gate and galloping down the steep 
path leading to the tram which they take 
every day for the lycée; a little later comes 
Francis, who likes to be at his office early— 
all work begins early in Alger. Then I see 
C. in the garden, with a broad-brimmed 
hat, basket, and scissors, trimming, clip- 
ping, watering, planting—quite hard work 
but she likes it. The flowers are all out, 
the climbing white roses gradually getting 
up to my balcony; and a pretty red flower, 
something between a salvia and a fuchsia, 
with thick green leaves like little palms, 
is coming beautifully behind the garden 
wall, making a screen between the road 
and us. It is practically a private road, 
rough and stony so that very little passes 
except the donkey bringing the vegetables 
from the town, and occasional English 
tourists taking their morning walk in the 
hills. Just now a troop of spahis galloped 

‘past, their cloaks floating out like flags in 
the wind. They generally ride gray, al- 
most white horses and with their white 
turbans and red cloaks they made a beau- 
tiful streak of color as they disappear be- 

-tween the lines of olive-trees and tall 
eucalyptus. They were led by an officer 
dressed in khaki, very dark—I should 
have said he was black, but I am told 
here that the Arabs are white, but bronzed 
by the sun. I don’t feel as if they were 
white like me, but perhaps that is a north- 
ern prejudice against anything off color. 

The dew is extraordinarily heavy in this 
country. It lies so thick on the leaves 
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even at ten o’clock in the morning, when 
the sun is well up, that it looks like crystal 
drops which one could take up in one’s 
hand. I met a curious bit of color when 
I was walking this morning, in the shape 
of an Arab girl who stood out vividly be- 
tween the gray-green olive-trees and cac- 
tus that border the narrow path. She 
was about fifteen years old, dressed in 
baggy trousers (bare legs and feet) of a 
bright red-figured pattern. On her head 
a large square of the same stuff as a veil, 
but her face uncovered, her straight black 
hair hanging down over a wonderful white 
jacket too small for her, showing a great 
expanse of brown neck; even Zacky the 
terrier, who is now an old inhabitant, 
barked and ran round her. She madeare- 
mark tomeinan utterly unknown language 
and ran off, laughing, showing her very 
white teeth, saying “ Bonjour, madame.”’ 

There are some charming places up here 
in the hills, Moorish houses and gardens 
with Anglo-Saxon taste and culture 
grafted upon the rather crude original 
building. We went to tea to-day with 
M. and Mrs. S., who have lived here for 
years. They have a delightful house and 
garden in a village the other side of the 
mountain. The story runs that they came 
to Alger on their wedding-trip and were 
so fascinated with the place that they 
never went back to America to live. The 
report may be a little exaggerated, but it 
is true that they have lived here for years. 
It was too late to see the garden, which 
must be lovely, but the house has kept its 
Moorish characteristics, with inner courts, 
walled gardens, narrow doors and win- 
dews. The living-rooms are most com- 
fortable. Mrs. S.’s drawing-room, which 
they built, would be a delightful room in 
any American or English house; yet one 
feels very far from the Western world. 
We were a small party, very cosmopoli- 
tan, but no Arabs. J. brought us home 
in his motor. It was wonderful, the 
2oth of January, to feel the soft warm air 
and to see the beautiful blue sky of the 
African night, thousands of stars, so much 
nearer than they ever seem in our gray 
northern skies. 

The days continue bright and warm 
and are very resting. I have never been 
in such a quiet place—we are so high that 
we don’t hear any sounds from the town 
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except the long strident whistle when the 
steamers leave or arrive. I am getting to 
know the different whistles, particularly 
the “ Adieux a la terre” when the boats 
go out. The service is getting more reg- 
ular, there are almost always three steam- 
ers a week each way. I went to lunch 
with some English friends at the Hotel 
St. George on Tuesday. The dining- 
room was full of people, principally Eng- 
lish, all sorts and types. We sat on the 
terrace for coffee and it was really too 
warm. I am still wearing my winter gar- 
ments, but a great many people walk 
about in white serge. My hostess, Lady 
K., was in a foulard, didn’t even put on a 
light wrap to sit outside. After lunch I 
walked across to J’s., where we had very 
good music, not more then ten people, 
all musical and appreciative; just light 
enough for the musicians to see their 
notes, and the most lovely sunset view on 
the sea, the colors too beautiful; it cer- 
tainly isa dream of colors and clear atmos- 
phere. This morning C. and I have 
lounged about the garden doing nothing 
but looking at the flowers. It isalazy life; 
when the days get warmer I am sure we 
shall be like the Arab women, wear loose 
white garments and sit—I don’t like to 
say ‘“‘squat’’—in the shade of the wall. 
Yesterday C. and I and Mme. S. went 
down to Alger. The two ladies had 
shopping to do. The shops are really 
good, but very dear. The grande rue 
amuses me always; everybody and every- 
thing passes in it. We saw an Arab, a 
tall handsome man with a keen clever 
face, wearing a black burnoose, red tur- 
ban, white: veil or cowl, drawn tight on 
each side of his face. He wore glasses and 
looked as if he might be a professor or a 
doctor; another one in white, also tall, 
rather fierce-looking, walking proudly 
along with three little white-veiled women 
behind him. In this country the man 
always walks ahead alone, his women- 
folks following; and, though he doesn’t 
seem to know what they are doing, any 
adventurous young foreigner who tried to 
get a word or a smile from one of the 
ladies would have had an uncomfortable 
surprise. In one of the most crowded 
parts of the street a procession of Arabs, 
mounted on small fat donkeys carrying 
bags of provisions, was crossing very 
Vot. LXVIII.—44 
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leisurely with an absolute indifference 
to the trams and touring-motors. ” The 
Arabs are the terror of all the men who 
drive their motors; they never get out of 
the way no matter how much one blows 
the horn and there is nothing to do but 
to wait until they get across the street. I 
saw too the Englishman (who I think is a 
Frenchman) trotting along on his nice 
well-groomed camel. A girl passed close 
to me dressed in a pink-and-white cotton 
dress with a pink silk sash, a pink bow in 
her hair, which was very elaborately 
dressed, bare legs and feet. No one 
looked at her, no one seems to look at 
anything in this country; I suppose they 
have seen so many specimens of all na- 
tionalities, civilized and barbarous, that 
nothing surprises them. 


March 4th. 


The town is very animated since yes- 
terday morning, when the English fleet 
came in, dreadnoughts, cruisers, destroy- 
ers. The admiral’s ship, Queen Elizabeth, 
of historic notoriety, as she was in the 
Dardanelles, lies in the harbor alongside 
the quay, but the three other big iron- 
clads are just outside. Guns were going 
all day, with the various salutes, and when 
we passed the governor-general’s palace 
the gates were open and a line of spahis, 
in their red cloaks and white turbans, 
drawn up on each side of the entrance. I 
suppose the admiral, Sir C. Madden, was 
coming to pay his respects to the gover- 
nor. 

This afternoon we.went down to Alger, 
which was crowded with British sailors 
in the cafés, in the shops, at the pAatis- 
series, who will do a flourishing business 
these days. All sorts of festivities are 
announced—balls and receptions at the 
Admiralty, the governor’s palace, and on 
the admiral’s flag-ship. Mme. S. and I 
stood for a long time on the promenade 
looking at the little boats going between 
the quay and the ships. They certainly 
give a great impression of strength and 
power, but the shapeless gray monsters 
are not beautiful. It seems the native 
population was much impressed, when 
the cannon were going, for the salutes 
from the English ships, answered by 
the small cannon in the port of the ad- 
miralty. They remarked “Canon An- 
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glais fait plus de bruit que Canon Fran- 
cais.”’ (The English cannon makes more 
noise then the French cannon.) 

We stopped at the Mosquée on our way 
back. I had not been there yet. We 
did not go far into the church, as it was 
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holy building. Several men were pray- 
ing on their little squares of carpet near 
us, sometimes standing with their hands 
raised high over their heads, then sudden- 
ly dropping in a heap on the ground mo- 
tionless, their foreheads nearly touching 





A young Arab. 


They are a curiously self-contained race. . . . 


One fancies that their reserve is 


intended as an eternal protestation of the conquered race. 


late, and also we did not want to put on 
the wonderful slippers (happily over our 
shoes) that the people shuffle about in, 
but we saw quite well from the bottom 
of the church. A wooden screen stood 
near the door, and from behind it we 
heard splashing and noise of running 
water. The Arabs must wash face, hands 
and feet before they penetrate into the 


the floor of the mosque, their lips moving. 
We heard a faint murmur but no distinct 
sound. They were perfectly absorbed in 
their prayers, didn’t look round or pay 
any attention tous. They area curiously 
self-contained race; I wonder if they 
think about anything; one rarely sees a 
trace of emotion of any kind on their im- 
passive faces, yet they don’t look insig- 
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nificant. One fancies that their reserve 
is intended as an eternal protestation of 
the conquered race. Are they conquered 
or even assimilated? They live apart, 
mix rarely with the French or Algerians, 
keep their own customs. Many of them 
of all classes, particularly in this last war, 
have served in France and done brilliant 
service. One sees a great many native sol- 
diers in the streets of Alger with the Croix 
de Guerre and the Légion d’Honneur. 
Some of the chiefs educated at St.-Cyr are 
practically French officers, speak French 
without accent, dress like Europeans, but 
when they get back to Alger they fall 
at once into the old life, live on their 
estates, only come occasionally to Alger. 
Some of them have fine properties in the 
South, in the desert even, and receive Eu- 
ropeans who are travelling in that part of 
the country, but who even then never 
penetrate into the domestic life of their 
hosts. In some cases a wing is arranged 
quite like a European house—bathroom, 
electric light, and modern French furni- 
ture, and that is reserved for stranger 
guests. - They are almost all married, but 
never speak of their wives, and no for- 
eigner ever sees them except on very rare 
occasions when some distinguished for- 
eign woman visits a harem. When two 
Arabs meet after an absence they will 
talk about everything—their business, 
their crops, their workmen—but neither 
one will ask about his friend’s wife—she 
doesn’t exist outside of the harem. When 
the men are real friends they walk about 
holding each other’s hands, sometimes 
only holding by the little finger. 

I often talk with the old residents here 
(after all, the conquest only dates back 
ninety years) about the relations between 
Arabs and French, and they all tell me 
that the Arabs are hostile to the French, 
yet the French domination in reality is 
not cruel nor tyrannical. They don’t 
interfere with the customs nor the reli- 
gion, nor the daily life of the natives: 
they brought an enormous amount of 
money into the country, draining and im- 
proving the soil, employing the natives, 
teaching them how to handle agricultural 
machines, and in some cases building 
houses, which the natives refuse to live in; 
but Algeria is now a French province and 
must be administered like other French 
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departments, with all the precision and 
détail that accompany official life in 
France. 

One thing they resent absolutely is the 
census. They feel as if strangers were 
preying into their affairs. When the of- 
ficial comes to the Arab hut to know how 
his household is composed and how many 
children he has, he never tells the truth. 
If an Arab has six children, four boys and 
two girls, he only declares four—girls 
don’t exist. The hostility shows itself in 
many ways of doing things, also the desire 
to keep their own customs. 


March 24th. 

The British have gone and one quite 
misses the groups of boys (for they all 
looked like boys) that were swarming in 
the streets so excited and eager to see all 
they could. The ball at the admiralty 
was very well done, the British admiial 
dancing and enjoying himself very much. 
The reception at the governor’s palace 
was a little spoiled by the weather. It 
was -showery and the people could not 
walk about in the gardens, which are 
lovely, but there was a great show of uni- 
forms and many Arab chiefs looking 
stately and imposing in their rich dra- 
peries and turbans. They don’t wear any 
jewels, unlike the Indian princes who are 
always covered with them on state occa- 
sions, enormous stones but badly cut and 
badly set so that they don’t make the ef- 
fect they should. The ball on the Queen 
Elizabeth was most brilliant though the 
night was anything but tempting; it blew 
and rained up here, and the prospect of a 
drive of six kilometres in a half-closed 
automobile for the pleasure of dancing on 
the deck of a big ship shut in with canvas 
was not altogether alluring ; however, some 
of the party went and said it was a pretty 
sight. Theship was brilliantly lighted, two 


“or three bands of music, most abundant 


supper and floods of champagne; place in 
the admiral’s apartment for the notabili- 
ties—governor-general, general command- 
ing the French Corps d’Armée, Prince of 
Annam (and funny they said he looked, 
dressed in black silk with a white turban 
and a chignon). The non-dancing ladies 
kept on their cloaks and remained down- 
stairs, but all the young ones, with their low 
dresses, were dancing hard on the deck. 
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Why they are not all dead of pneumonia 
I don’t know, but I suppose the exercise 
and excitement kept them warm. They 
said the deck was dry and the canvas a 
sufficient protection against the wind and 
occasional showers. 
March 28th. 

We went to tea yesterday at a farm be- 
longing to one of the rich Algerians who 
has made a fortune in wine. He owns 
acres of vines in the famous Mitidja plains, 
probably the most fruitful in the world. 
We were invited to spend the afternoon, 
and pick as many lemons and oranges as 
we liked. Unfortunately the day was 
gray, one of the very few we have had, 
with an occasional shower, but we de- 
cided to go in spite of the weather. The 
place is on the outskirts of a village on 
the other side of the mountain. The ap- 
proach by an avenue of palms is charm- 
ing. We passed through one court where 
there were farm buildings and implements 
and some animals—horses, goats, and of 
course donkeys (they drink a great 
deal of goat’s milk in this country); then 
into another where are the house and 
garden, a square white, red-roofed Arab 
house, very comfortable, and an immense 
garden. There were quantities of flowers, 
roses, violets, a hedge of pink geraniums, 
and on one side an avenue of mimosas in 
full bloom looking like walls of gold 
against the dark sky, quantities of orange 
and lemon trees loaded with fruit. The 
boys were instantly at work picking and 
eating them. It must be enchanting up 
there on a bright day. The family don’t 
live there, though the house is comfort- 
able, but go out with the children on 
holidays. We were obliged to have tea 
indoors, as the weather was not propitious 
for tea in the garden, and came home 
loaded with big branches of mimosa and 


violets and a basket filled with oranges , 


and mandarins. Now that the governor- 
general has come back, the palace, with 
the gates always open and two red- 
cloaked spahis on the sentry-boxes, looks 
very imposing. There are constantly of- 
ficers and orderlies riding in and out. 
The other day we saw an Arab coming 
out, sitting straight but loosely in his 
saddle and riding with such a long slack 
rein, we wondered how he would ever 
pass the motors and trams that take up 
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almost all the street, but I suppose the 
horses are well trained and can be trusted 
to find their way. All the horses here 
look in good condition, though not quite 
so round and well fed as those I saw in 
Alsace. 

I would like to see some of the big Arab 
chiefs in their costumes. We met one to- 
day—Ben S., almost a Parisian; he is a 
French officer educated at St.-Cyr, was in 
all the war, and a prisoner in Germany. 
He was dressed in a sort of uniform—a 
khaki big coat, but a white turban with 
the band of yellow camel’s hair that de- 
notes a certain rank. The camel’s hair 
was such a bright color it looked like 
gold. Charlotte and I walked about a 
little to-day in one of the Jewish streets, 
rue de la Lyre. It was interesting to see 
the different types. There were a great 
many Arabs walking about as well as 
Jews, but the Arabs are certainly a much 
finer race. In one of the squares a public 
writer was seated on a doorstep, a young 
Arab dictating a letter to him. Cobblers 
were at work in little dark doorways. In 
many of the shops, as carnival is ap- 
proaching, there were masks and spangled 
veils and scarfs and skirts. The quarter 
has a perfectly different aspect from the 
modern shopping streets we usually fre- 
quent. There are many flights of steep 
steps leading up to the Kasbah, the old 
Arab town, and little dark, narrow, sinis- 
ter-looking alleys where certainly never a 
ray of sunshine penetrates. 

We had a foretaste of carnival the other 
day when we were sitting in the garden. 
We heard the tum-tumming of a native in- 
strument in the distance and then a band 
of Arabs presented themselves at the 
gate—two men and five or six children, 
the men wearing white burnooses and tur- 
bans, the children one scanty garment 
only, which barely covered them. One 
of the men played, on a curious instru- 
ment looking rather like a long pipe, a 
strange irregular rhythm and the other 
danced, if dancing it can be called. He 
twirled round and round, occasionally 
making a leap into the air, until we were 
quite dizzy watching him. They were 
satisfied with the few pennies we gave 
them, bowed low, making a fine sweeping 
gesture with their open hands, and moved 
on to the next place. 
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We made a lovely excursion the other 
day with some English friends in their 
big touring-car, to Blidah and the Gorges 
de la Chiffa. It was an interesting road, 
so perfectly Eastern, orange and lemon 
groves, cactus hedges, oueds (beds of 
dried-up rivers with a narrow stream of 
water running down the middle), long 
stretches of vine-covered plains, the 
vines quite low now but in another month 
they will be high and green. In many of 
the orange groves the oranges have al- 
ready been picked; we saw a few gleam- 
ing among the leaves. The Blidah oranges 
are famous all over the world, and are ex- 
ported in great quantities. Blidah is in- 
teresting, a real Arab town. The market- 
place was full of Arabs squatting on the 
pavement or on their prayer-rugs. There 
were plenty of people in the streets, not 
many uniforms, although there is a 
French garrison there, and it is consid- 
ered one of the most attractive posts in 
Africa. 

There seemed to be good shops in the 
streets. I didn’t see anything like a place 
where Europeans could live. C. says 
there is a boulevard outside the town 
where there are good modern houses but 
we didn’t go through it. The road along 
the Chiffa is wonderful, very good, very 
narrow, with every now and then a 
sort of refuge or bay hanging over the 
precipice to let people pass. We passed 
a few motors and always the Biblical 
groups of Arabs and donkeys, the old 
men riding and the women walking be- 
hind. The mountains are high, almost 
shutting out the daylight, generally 
masses of rock, but sometimes quite 
green with trees and bushes, every now 
and then a torrent tumbling down the 
slope. We had brought our lunch with us. 

We heard the cannon after breakfast 
to-day—still a sinister sound, though we 
knew that it was to tell us that the new 
President. was installed at the Elysée. 
He has a difficult succession. Poincaré 
bore himself with great dignity and patri- 
otism during all the war years, never 
spared himself, never doubted one mo- 
ment that France would win though at a 
frightful cost of life, but he had a terrible 
responsibility and will go down to poster- 
ity “Le Président de la Guerre,”’ just as 
Thiers was known after “70” as “Le 
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Libérateur du Territoire.” He was so 
right too to take his place again as senator. 
With his intelligence and experience he 
can do much good as an outsider whose 
decisions would be perfectly impartial. 
He has nothing to gain; he has had all his 
country could give him. 


Monday, April toth. 

We are having a series of beautiful days 
and are never in the house except to eat 
and sleep; the air is delicious, warm in the 
sun but always a slight breeze, which 
makes a light wrap necessary for the eve- 
ning. Yesterday I had a most interest- 
ing afternoon. The Jeans came for me in 
their car and we went to Notre Dame 
d’Afrique, the church which stands so 
high on the hills and is seen from a great 
distance at sea. The route was beautiful, 
always on the high plains that run along 
the slope of the mountain, with lovely 
views of the sea at our feet, the road very 
good, narrow, and twisting with very 
sharp turns. I had never been in that 
quarter before and was astonished at the 
number of houses—almost all pretty little 
Moorish villas hidden in the trees, their 
white walls gleaming through the thick 
branches. The road was very steep, the 
church looked inaccessible but wasn’t, as 
several horse carriages were toiling pa- 
tiently up the hill. The last bit looked 
like a stone wall ending in nothing ap- 
parently; we seemed to be driving straight 
up into a blue space of sea and sky; how- 
ever, just at the top a sharp turn brought 
us into the little square just in front of 
the church. 

Quite on the edge of the cliff facing the 
sea is the tomb and white marble cross in 
memory of Cardinal Lavigerie (though 
he is not buried there but at Constantine), 
who loved Africa and with his Péres 
Blancs did so much for the country. 

It was almost dark in the church. I 
could hardly see at first, coming in from 
the bright sunlight outside, but as I got 
accustomed to the half light I made out 
the famous black Virgin very well. She 
stands very high, dressed in bright-blue 
draperies, a gold crown on her head and 
her black face quite distinct. Tapers were 
burning on each side of the altar and 
people kneeling before the ‘‘Mére Con- 
solatrice qui prie pour nous et pour les 
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Mussulmans.” Al] the walls were covered 
with inscriptions and tablets from grate- 
ful travellers who had escaped from the 
perils of the sea, the desert, and attacks 
from wandering bands of natives. Some 
of them were pathetic in their simplicity. 
We came home by another road, steep 
and narrow and twisting like the one we 
came up by, but quite enchanting—color, 
light everywhere. 

We saw three or four really handsome 
young Jewesses with beautiful soft dark 
eyes and pale smooth skin but always 
with the marked features of their race 
and already a tendency to grow fat 
(all the women get fat in Alger as they 
grow older); they were generally richly 
dressed in silk and embroidered skirts, a 
bright-colored cashmere shawl on their 
shoulders, and always the black silk band, 
low on their foreheads drawn tightly 
around their heads; they wear a great 
many ornaments, long gold earrings and 
brooches, and clasps of gold. The men 
dress like the Arabs (they don’t look at 
all like them) in long caftans, white tur- 
bans around the red fez. One or two 
women were walking about with red and 
yellow silk handkerchiefs on their heads 
and loose jackets of very vivid colors, 
bright green and orange. I saw for the 
first time an Arab with a blond drooping 
mustache; he was not quite fair but not 
nearly so dark as all I have seen here 
—might easily have passed for an Ital- 
ian or Spanish bronzed by the southern 
sun; I should think he must have some 
foreign blood in his veins. There have 
been- many marriages with white wo- 
men. 

We have been reading an interesting 
book on the Sahara and Alger written 
by a Russian woman who lived years in 
the desert, died there, and is buried in one 
of the small Arab villages on the borders 
of the Sahara. It was a fantastic life, she 
wore man’s dress, served in a spahis’ regi- 
ment, and lived for a long time with a 
“Sidi Mohammed Quelconque” in the 
desert. Her descriptions of the roaming 
wild life, the space, the solitude, the still- 
ness of the desert are quite wonderful. 
Some of the chapters describing the form- 
ing and the starting of a trans-Saharienne 
caravan, hours of lonely waiting in a 
small oasis in the heart of the desert 
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dreading an attack from a fierce hostile 
tribe, all so vivid that through it all one 
feels the love of this great African conti- 
nent and the mysterious depths of the 
Sahara. 

Nanette, who has lived here now for 
some years, is most interesting when she 
talks about the Arabs and their customs. 
She went the other day to the harem of 
one of the big Arab chiefs, Ben S., who was 
marrying his daughter, and a few foreign 
ladies, including Mme. A., the wife of the 
governor-general, had been asked to the 
ceremony. They were met at the en- 
trance by a French general and the mas- 
ter of the house, Ben S., and taken into an 
inner court; then the men disappeared 
and the ladies penetrated into the inner 
rooms. In one large salon all the family 
except the bride were assembled from the 
old grandmother down to the various 
babies rolling about the floors! The 
Arab ladies were seated on divans and 
cushions, there were chairs for the foreign- 
ers, and on a mat or bit of carpet in front 
were three musicians with their curious 
instruments and still more curious music, 
long drawn-out notes and a very marked 
irregular rhythm. The Arab ladies were 
very richly dressed in baggy silk trousers, 
silk shirts or vests embroidered in gold, 
and a sort of jacket or coat of bright color, 
also embroidered in gold and silver, white 
veils, some spangled with gold and quan- 
tities of jewels, the pearls all baroque, not 
the beautiful white pearls we wear in the 
West. Some of the ladies spoke French 
a little, made very halting efforts at con- 
versation. Coffee and sweets were 
handed around but time went slowly. 
Then there was a move, some of the ladies 
including the foreigners went up-stairs to 
see the bride, who had not yet made her 
appearance. They waited some little 
time in a salon furnished with divans and 
cushions like the down-stairs rooms, at one 
end an armchair with three or four cush- 
ions so that the occupant would sit very 
high as if on a throne. Finally, the bride 
appeared—a girl of about fourteen led in 
by her grandmother, the oldest person 
present. She was most elaborately 
dressed—her coat was of light-blue velvet 
thick with gold embroderies, her veil 
white and spangled, she wore a great 
many jewels, diamonds on her head and 
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A Winter 


bits of gold in the shape of moon and 
stars on her forehead and cheeks. As 
soon as she was settled in her chair her 
jewel-box of wood inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl was brought in and deposited on the 
floor at her feet; she used it as a footstool 
—that is the way the bride takes posses- 
sion of her jewels. She didn’t talk much, 
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ness are at a standstill. No steamer has 
left or come into Alger since last Satur- 
day, we have no letters nor papers from 
France. Yesterday a steamer half-cargo 
half-passenger left for Marseilles with 
eight hundred passengers, very little ac- 
commodation or food. One of Francis’s 
friends had a mattress which he could put 








Alger.—The entrance of the Palace of the Kasbah. 


smiled and nodded an answer to some of 
the foreign ladies’ remarks, and they very 
soon took their leave. 


Thursday, May 6th. 

We are leading the most curious life of 
complete isolation from the rest of the 
world except for the meagre and unsatis- 
factory telegrams in the Algerian papers, 
which tell us that the strike is not yet 
finished but that the situation is improv- 
ing. In the meantime traffic and busi- 


on deck or in one of the passages. When 
the boat went out her deck was black 
with passengers all standing packed like 
sardines. All the Algerian trains are 
stopped. 

We have had two or three very trying 
days, a very strong north wind, a mistral 
of unusual vigor—of course here at the 
top of the hill we get it in full force. Cer- 
tainly this country is violent in all its ex- 
pression when it blows hard. Doors and 
windows rattle, panes break, the tall 
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eucalyptus-trees in the garden sway and 
bend as if they were going to break in two, 
and the wind howls around the house as 
if we were at sea. When the rain begins 
it falls in straight black sheets, the drops 
so big that they seem like black pebbles 
striking against the windows. When the 
sun comes out it shined down so straight 
and hard out of the cloudless blue sky 
that we can hardly bear the intensity of 
the light. 

This afternoon we have made a second 
visit to the farm of M. R., and if we 
thought it lovely in the month of January 
it was fairyland to-day. The drive 
through the village and outskirts of E]- 
Biar was enchanting, through green 
twisting lanes, sometimes high hedges of 
wild roses bordering the road, sometimes 
gray walls with masses of pink geraniums 
hanging over them, and always white 
Moorish houses peeping out through the 
trees. The avenue of palms made quite 
a shade as we got to the house. The gar- 
den was charming, masses of flowers and 
bushes of all kinds, quantities of roses as 
big as peonies and some tall slender 
papyrus-trees that reminded one of all 
the Bible pictures of Moses in the bul- 
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rushes. The mimosas are over but we 
walked through an avenue of néfles,* the 
little yellow apples looking like gold balls 
in the sun and at the end a long sweep of 
vines stretching away to the horizon. 
Again, as so often here, we had such a 
sense of space. After making the tour of 
the garden we went to see the cellars 
where they make their wine. Everything 
was spotlessly clean—all the wine-presses 
and their’ machines with their brass 
knobs shining and polished, and the floors 
looked as if nobody ever walked on them. 
Mme. L. said it was really something to 
see at the time of the vintage—quantities 
of workmen, all the big machines working, 
and tons of grapes. 


May 2oth. 


I am leaving now in a few days. My 
winter in Alger is finished; perhaps next 
year I can get to the Sahara and the limit 
of civilized life. I should like to see the 
long unbroken stretches of yellow sand. 
Isay “yellow” in spite of Fromentin, who 
never used that word. For him the desert 
plains were golden. 


*I don’t know what they are in English, I think custard 
apples. 
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Title ite of Christmas 


“PY MARTHA HASKELL CLARK 


ITTLE House of Christmas, in your white lane set, 
Half-way twixt the highways of Remember and Forget, 
Once a year your’ windows wake with welcome taper-glow, 
Once a year your gate swings wide to feet of long ago. 





Little House of Christmas, at your fragrant feast, 

All are bidden to the board, the greatest and the least; 

Silk and velvet-mantled Hopes, rub elbows side by side 

With little, tattered, beggared Dreams that crept in wistful-eyed. 


Little House of Christmas, all drifted deep with snow, 
Holly-decked, and sweet with fir, and hung with mistletoe, 

All the roads of all the world, cheerless were, and drear, 

Were your blazing Yule-logs quenched that beckon once a year. 


Hands stretch welcome at your sill the years have thrust apart, 
Memories clasp tender arms about each lonely heart, 

Long-lost faces gather close, voices loved of old 

Ring across the holly-boughs beneath the taper-gold. 


Little House of Christmas, in your white lane set, 
Half-way twixt the highways of Remember and Forget, 
May each storm-blown wanderer, weary and alone, 

Hear some voice call cheer to him across your lintel-stone. 
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ee Songs 
for Christmas 


By 
CHARLES W. KENNEDY 


iv 
<i e 
E’LL hang the walls with holly boughs, 


And silver mistletoe; 
We'll light a Yule-flame on the hearth 


And fill the room with candle-glow. 


Yet Love could still keep Christmas Day, 
Though all the house were bare— 

One song of Yuletide on your lips— 
One spray of holly in your hair. 























guit I could dress a Christmas Tree 


With all the gifts you’ve given me— 






The spell you weave in magic ways 


Of quiet peace through all our days; 






The healing word, the shy caress, 


The secret dream of happiness— 












I’d hang them on a Christmas Tree 


And give them back, my dear, to thee. 


<2 


EHO hath nor purse, nor golden coin, 
Who holds no lands in fee, 





He singeth gay on Christmas Day - 
In jolly beggary. 


For who hath nought to give but love, 
Gives all his heart away, 

And giving all, hath all to give, 
Another Christmas Day. 
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THE FIRST KNIGHT OF THE HOLY CROSS 
By John Finley 


‘And they compel one passing by, Simon of Cyrene, coming from the 


country, . . . to bear His cross.” 


A COUNTRYMAN he was from far away 

Who’d happened in the Holy Town that day, 
Swarthy from hot Cyrene’s sun, and strong 
To bear the fresh-hewn fragrant tree along 
The dolorous way that led to Calvary,— 
The first cross-bearer of humanity. 


O knight of Christ, compelled to lift the load 

For Him! What radiance fell upon thy road 
When He but looked to thee in gratitude 

And made of these crossed beams the Holy Rood! 
What swift, sweet passion filled thy giant frame 
When He said “Follow Me” and spoke thy name! 





HOMESICK 
By Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 


To think, when Spring winds o’er the country roam, 
And violets first show their shy, glad faces, 

How violets and anemones at home 

Are blowing in the well-known shady places; 


To think, when June, the royal, stirs the air, 
How ’round the gray, dear house, forgotten never, 
The roses blossom though I am not there, 

And climb the wall, as white, as red as ever; 


To think, when gales roar down the dying year, 
Though friendly voices laugh at stormy weather, 
Of other voices that one cannot hear, 

Of Autumn fires and nights at home together; 


To know a sudden shock of sharp desire, 

Striking through living, setting fibres aching, 

That heaven may prove—the dogs around the fire, 
Mystical music sweeping the pine-woods’ lyre, 
Lamplight within, outside snow piling higher— 
Voices of two who talk to me, heaven-making. 
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EE -MY BOOKS 


By Juliet Whiton 
ILLUSTRATION BY W. M. BERGER 


On the shelf in stately row 
Fielding, Smollett, and Defoe— 
Shakespeare on the shelf above; 
Milton, Homer, whom I love:— 
Many a poem, play, and story 
That with age has grown quite hoary, 
English, French, and German, too, 
And I’ve read them all quite through 
As a well-trained person should, 
Books for every changing mood. 


But do you think, O Cinderella, 
And old Jack the Giant-Killer, 
That I ever could forget you 

Or the days when first I met you? 
Bluebeard with the many wives?— 
Or the dragon with nine lives?— 
Prince and princess hand in hand 
Ruling over fairyland ?— 

Bandits, pirates, kings, and knights 
Battling in their gory fights ?— 
Ladies with long golden tresses 
Clad in jewels and velvet dresses ?— 
Shakespeare, Milton, Homer, too, 
Never could be quite like you, 
And I often love to look 

Into some torn fairy book, 

That was once all green and gold 
But is battered now and old— 
Just to read about those days 

Of the wizards and the fays— 

So you see, dear Cinderella, 

And old Jack the Giant-Killer, 
Bluebeard, too, and all the rest, 

In my heart, I love you best. 
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MY HORSE 
By Harley R. Wiley 


Tue future called, I could but go— 
On you and childhood close the gate; 
You missed the Boy, ah, well I know, 
Though darkness shrouds your after-fate, 
O Strong and Beautiful and Great! 


Your neck was arched in lordly pride 
When last I loosed your steaming girth 
And flung my useless spurs aside, 
Here in the wild land of your birth 
To let a stranger prove your worth. 


Not yours to sense the fevered strain 
That heeds not love nor rest nor place; 
Unconscious all of parting pain, 
You bent your head with loving grace 
In comradeship against my face. 


The land still holds its princely dead. 
Forget? How could this land forget? 
Its canyons echo still your tread, 
Against the blue its ridges yet 
Give back your stalwart silhouette. 


And Memory whistles through these hills 
Till you come romping down the years! 

On phantom winds your neighing shrills, 
Your hoof-beats thunder in my ears— 
’Tis Boyhood’s waking heart that hears! 


I ride—for all the years I ride 
That mocked me since from you I went! 
Steeds later born have lived and died 
Yet time your heart nor broke nor bent— 
Behold your garnered strength unspent! 


Against the pale horizon lined, 
The peaks their soaring pageant lift; 
They lift and soar but fade behind— 
Our race superb, supremely swift, 
Has set the anchored hills adrift! 








My Horse 


The threads of air through wind that sings— 


Such rioting of music reigns— 


Grow tense as ukulele strings, 
And to your rhythmic hoofs the plains 


Are bursting into organ strains. 
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Far sink the suns their flaming lights; 
Great stars from shadow heights are drawn; 


And through the flower-scented nights 
With spark and flash our flight speeds on 


From golden dawn to golden dawn. 


Alas! The present’s vital breath 
Dispels the rapture of my dream 
And backward sweeps the dust of death, 
Till all my yearning fancies seem 
Gray ashes on a sombre stream. 


Somewhere in this fair land, I trust— 
Some silent, sun-warmed, star-loved place— 


The grass is greener for your dust, 
Some pendant leaf floats richer grace, 
Some flower lifts a sweeter face. 


But if from out the clinging past, 
On shores behind the shadows grim, 


The things we loved are ours at last, 
Your form awaits me, proud and slim, 


Your hoofs are stamping at the rim. 
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THE WEAKNESS OF PSYCHIC RESEARCH: 


AN EXAMINATION 
By Winifred Kirkland 


mS YCHIC research has be- 
{ come so popular a preoc- 

MN cupation that no thinking 
ENA] person can escape the 
ACY challenge: How is my 
as brain to receive its evidence 
and its doctrine? That question is to be 
lucidly answered only by examining the 
subject with sharp distinction, first as 
science, and second as ethical doctrine. 
There is both truth and falsity in the con- 
tention of spiritists that the general public 
shrinks cravenly from facing the facts of 
their discoveries. Undoubtedly in the 
age-long scoffing at ghosts and attempted 
intercourse with them there is much of 
terrified bravado. We are inexcusable in 
our ignorant contempt for the sheer cour- 
age of psychic students, especially those 
great ones of the generation just past, in 
daring ridicule and ostracism in order to 
investigate an unattempted, yet legiti- 
mate, branch of science. Many of us are 
so densely uninformed in regard to the 
whole subject that we fail to appreciate 
the strange and subtle intricacies and 
ingenuities involved in psychic research 
viewed purely as an experiment in scien- 
tific method. In ridiculing spiritist in- 
vestigation we both insult some of the 
most intrepid explorers humanity has 
produced, and also we acknowledge the 
flimsiness of our faith if we are fearful 
that any scientific discovery could shake 
it. Whatever sea any Columbus chooses 
to attempt, it is by his courage rather 
than by the mere fact or fiction of his dis- 
coveries that we stay-at-home minds are 
enriched. As well have no science as to 
believe any area forbidden, as well have 
no faith as to believe one that could be 
affected by the moving of a table. 

We owe psychic research exactly the 
same respect that fair-minded people pay 
to all new science, however startling or 
repugnant its revelations—but we owe it 
no more respect than that! Unfortunate- 
ly it is exactly this further veneration 
Vor. LXVIII.—45 





that most spiritists demand. Now, if we 
have been contemptuous of their claims, 
they have been equally scornful of our ob- 
jections. We have a right to ask of all 
scientific discoverers that they shall be 
open to all conceivable deductions from 
given phenomena. We become suspi- 
cious when they select only one hypoth- 
esis as possible; they may equally resent 
our rejecting this same hypothesis as the 
only one impossible. To honest inquiry 
all things are possible. What we demand 
of the investigators of psychic phenomena 
is that they shall be as ready toward ex- 
planations so-called natural, as toward ex- 
planations so-called supernatural. There 
are few of us, by the way, who could 
formulate a distinction between natural 
and supernatural which would not put 
some fetter upon the freedom of all re- 
search ! 

Very often, in the toilsome history of 
man’s control of his surroundings, scien- 
tists who have thought they were dis- 
covering one thing, have discovered 
something else, something contributing 
even more to the emancipation of human- 
ity. No one who reads psychic records 
with a candid mind can doubt that we 
stand on the threshold of tremendous 
revelations. Yet it is dogmatic to ascribe 
spiritist phenomena to spirits without 
more frankly admitting other possibilities. 

Vividly as a sudden search-light in 
darkness, psychic investigation has illu- 
minated three lines of study—the mysteri- 
ous nature of matter, the mysterious na- 
ture of the subconscious, the mysterious 
nature of post-mundane intercourse— 
showing us equally ignorant of all three. 
Telekinesis, spirit photography, materiali- 
zation, these reveal how little our boasted 
materialism knows about matter; Pa- 
tience Worth and other arresting entities 
reveal how little our boasted psychology 
knows about the brain. But might an at- 
titude of humbleness before all mystery 
inquire why the nature of matter and the 
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nature of the brain should be less astound- 
ing than the nature of disembodied exist- 
ence? Surely all three departments of 
study are equally the domain of science, 
for there is no inherent reason why the 
undiscovered country on this side of the 
grave should not be as alluring to explore 
as the undiscovered country beyond. So 
long as the world in which we are set is 
so strange and so challenging, it is only 
intellectual conceit that dares define one 
area of knowledge as miraculous, and an- 
other as normal. To apply the modest, 
touchstone question: But what shall the 
discoveries of psychic science mean to 
me? Exactly how shall my individual 
brain translate this new body of knowl- 
edge into terms of clearer light and quick- 
ened energy? The reply is the reitera- 
tion of the point that our attitude toward 
psychic science should be exactly the 
same as toward other science. All dis- 
covery should give us the mental ex- 
hilaration of perceiving new worlds to be 
attempted. All discovery should eman- 
cipate and dignify the human brain by 
revealing to it new reaches of reverence 
for a supreme design for human growth. 
Yet surely to the brain that sees clearly 
and acknowledges frankly, there appears 
no reason why the mystery of souls lib- 
erated should be more astounding to 
scientific attention than the mystery of 
souls incarcerated. 

Because we demand that the psychical 
shall be explored with the same care as 
the physical, it is an obligation of the 
brain toward spiritism that psychical re- 
search shall not be degraded by charla- 
tans nor cheapened by amateurs. If 
psychic research is a science worthy the 
name, then it should be left, as are other 
sciences, solely to the investigators most 
thoroughly equipped. The vulgar quack- 
ery, the ignorant credulity, the smug 
complacency of many present-day books 
is rightly repugnant to all who reverence 
the dignity of the human mind in the 
body or out of it. We delegate electricity 
to electricians, medicine to doctors. 
When we others meddle with either, we 
not only incur actual injury to ourselves 
or our fellows, but we retard the develop- 
ment and deny the importance of either 
science. It is not because we depreciate, 
but because we respect, all investigation 


of death, that we insist that it shall be 
conducted as carefully as all investigation 
of life. 

When our brains thus acknowledge the 
legitimate dignity of psychic research, 
surely its exponents should not accuse us 
of any superstitious hesitancy before 
their statements. This hesitancy has a 
profounder basis than the mere accep- 
tance or rejection of evidence. Our brains 
admit that the three departments of in- 
quiry opened by psychic research—the 
mystery of matter, the mystery of the 
subconscious, the mystery of death—are 
all equally the domain of science, but at 
the same time those same brains assert 
that they are equally not the domain of 
ethics. The examination of our instinc- 
tive repugnance to spiritism finds the 
basis of its logic to be not in the arguments 
for, but in the arguments from, psychic re- 
search. 

It is not by rejecting but by granting 
the premises of spiritism that its inherent 
weakness can best be exhibited. If, when 
its testimony is freely accepted and sin- 
cerely applied to daily living, spiritism 
can still be seen not to advance but to re- 
tard the evolution of the man in us from 
the animal in us, then we are justifiéd in 
denying, if not its truth, at least its im- 
portance. The constant implication of 
all spiritist argument that psychic dis- 
covery has in itself, that is, in its mere 
authenticity, any moral significance, is 
fallible. Psychic research concerns our 
mentality, not our morality. Any scien- 
tific discovery appeals first to the brain, 
and second to the soul. If to-day some 
scientist should ascertain epochal new 
facts about the properties of sound waves, 
and to-morrow should incorporate those 
facts in some marvellous new invention, 
his discovery would contribute to the 
physical and the mental advance of the 
race, but would have no concern with 
spiritual development. Such discovery 
would enter the region of the spiritual 
only for the people who recognized in it 
fresh revelations of a directing Force back 
of all forces, and allowed a quickened 
reverence for this to clarify their vision 
and invigorate their actions. Psychic re- 
search is more, not less, like other sciences 
than its students assert, for even should 
the utmost claims for intermundane in- 
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tercourse be accepted, the effect would 
not be in itself a moral stimulus. Suppose 
we came to believe that we could summon 
the dead to conversation whenever we 
pleased, the influence upon us would be 
not in the acceptance but in the applica- 
tion of this belief. Such a conviction 
would be enervating or ennobiing exactly 
in proportion to its effect upon our con- 
duct, and that effect would be in exact 
ratio to the degree of spirituality we had 
previously attained without any spiritist 
assistance. There never was a time in 
history when the effects of spiritism upon 
both the mental and the moral nature of 
man could be more clearly examined and 
evaluated. More people than we dream 
are to-day being influenced by the subtle 
implications even more than by the out- 
and-out claims of psychic research. Nev- 
er in the world’s history have so many 
people been in a state of mind open to 
psychic influences. After the holocaust 
of grief that has lately swept our universe 
there can never have been a period when 
more hearts, or hearts more bitterly bro- 
ken, have been open to messages from the 
unknown. Within these last years, as at 
ne other time, should one be able to mea- 
sure the exact degree of inspiration to be 
expected from psychic contact, for never 
have so many people believed in that con- 
tact. 

Has the effect been either to illuminate 
or to invigorate the ideals of the world? 
Far from it! This day of readiest ac- 
ceptance of psychic communication is 
precisely the day when public idealism 
has fallen to its lowest. After the high 
tide of inspiration to which the war bore 
us, which of us has not veiled his face in 
shame before the collapse to grossest ma- 
terialism? Which nation whose duty 
was toward the regeneration of the world 
has not reverted to a bestial selfishness ? 
Hardly the best historic period to choose 
for proof that the voices of spirits have a 
restraining influence upon the actions of 
the living, hardly a very convincing proof 
of the regenerating force of spiritism, 
these grossly callous years of human his- 
tory! Do the brethren of Dives show 
themselves merciful to the beggars of 
Vienna or Armenia, even though voices 
are speaking from the dead? What can 
be said for the moral stimulus claimed to 
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result from the nearness of the spirit 
world when we see how little the death 
of millions, with all their passionate de- 
votion to a new era for which they be- 
lieved they died, has affected the national 
motives of any nation? No, the only re- 
generation that can be proved from his- 
tory past or present has come from spirits 
on this side of the grave, not on the other. 

As we turn from public to private wit- 
ness of the disintegrating rather than in- 
vigorating effect of a belief in psychic 
contacts, we do not find those of our ac- 
quaintance who put in practice such be- 
lief our wisest counsellors or strongest 
aids. As we look about us at those people 
who are most inspiring to the community 
and to their friends, we discover them to 
be not those who spend hours with ouija 
or with a spirit-pencil, but rather those 
who keep their attention on this physical 
world, on its inherent inspiration for all 
who sincerely search, on its engrossing 
activity for all who sincerely serve. 

It is not whether the dead speak, but 
what they say, that could give us any 
valid assistance in living. Yet what the 
dead say has proved as disappointing to 
spiritists as to non-spiritists. If one 
leaves aside all subtleties and exercises 
mere practical common sense, one is 
struck by one simple fact characterizing 
the prominent books of psychic research 
with which the general public is familiar. 
The scientific method may vary in de- 
gree, the unbodied entity purporting to 
speak may vary in picturesqueness, but 
one characteristic of the ethical message 
involved never varies: the arresting fact 
is plain that wherever ethical doctrine is 
concerned—surely the crux of all spiritist 
argument !—each writer will be seen to 
get from his new faith exactly what he 
puts into it, no more and no less. The 
dramatic form, the apparent garb of some 
mysterious personality in which the mes- 
sage is cast—one admits freely that this 
is a subject challenging to imagination 
and investigation, but the message itself 
exhibits no miracle, for no spirit has said 
one word that the recorder might not have 
said for himself. For each author the new 
creed is his own curious composite of 
older creeds, it merely exhibits his own 
conscious or subconscious philosophy— 
“No new spirit-power comprising.” 
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A random list of spiritist books con- 
firms the contention: Sir Oliver Lodge is 
blithe and buoyant; Sir Conan Doyle 
naively rejoices at his rediscovery of an 
ancient faith; Sir William Barrett is lost 
in metaphysical conjecture; Dr. Hyslop 
is bored in advance by the dulness of our 
future existence; Basil King, himself an 
earnest Christian clergyman, pictures a 
heaven modernized but as ecstatic as a 
medieval monk’s; Margaret Cameron’s 
ghostly informants are humorously of her 
own political persuasion. The nature of 
the intelligences that apparently are to- 
day speaking through mortal pens is a 
matter for exhaustless debate, but what 
they say is only what these same pens 
were capable of saying unaided—and 
often much better! 

The ethical results which each promi- 
nent psychic student has so far extracted 
is exactly the measure of the faith he had 
before he entered upon the subject. 
Spiritism has neither for its special in- 
vestigators nor for the public at large 
brought forth anything to approach the 
ethical inspiration already existent. No 
spirit freed from the limitations of the 
flesh has yet been able to speak to those 
still held by it any words approaching in 
idealism the beauty of life formulated by 
those teachers of humanity who learned 
to see and to express God as they found 
him in this world. Those men who dis- 
covered God in this world are still the 
best teachers for us whose business is still 
so to discover Him. The wisdom that 
has come to us from the other side is but 
a feeble echo of the words that ring 
through the long, dim corridor of time 
from the wisdom of Isaiah, or Confucius, 
or Buddha, or Jesus. 

What I ask of the writers of this new 
book of revelation is simply this: What 
have you found that is going to help me 
when I wake up in the morning to be a 
. more vigorous human being, pluckier for 
to-day’s pain, more confident about to- 
morrow? And what have all your ghostly 
controls said that was not better said two 
thousand years ago? Jesus still seems to 
me to speak with more authority than 
any ghost I have yet read about, perhaps 
because he speaks to my common sense, 
which is more concerned to know how 
I must live in this world than how I 
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may live in another. The sheer human 
shrewdness of Jesus is undervalued; he 
was a most astute psychologist, and no 
one of his parables shows sharper insight 
than that of Dives. Dives, to whom 
death revealed a wasted life, argued that 
his brethren could be saved if they were 
addressed from the grave. The sad 
sagacity of Abraham’s rejoinder has not 
affected the naive arguments of present- 
day spiritism. If morals have not in- 
spired them, thus runs the reply to Dives, 
neither will miracles. “If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead.”’ 

When he said “persuaded,” the greatest 
psychologist of all time did not mean 
that the brethren of Dives might not be 
persuaded to sit down with ouija or an 
automatic pencil and indulge in beautiful 
vaporings about heaven, but that they 
would not be persuaded to stop guzzling 
and feed the beggars at their gates even 
“if one went unto them from the dead.” 

The essential weakness of spiritism is 
its naiveté. It knows more about human 
nature after death than it knows about 
human nature before death. There is 
childlike simplicity in the implication of 
all spiritist argument that the certainty 
that we live after we die would make us 
nobler men before we die. It might or it 
might not, but most assuredly there 
would be no automatic response of moral- 
ity to the fact of immortality. To be- 
lieve that an irresistible regeneration 
would follow a conviction of survival is to 
ignore both the force of human animality 
and the force of human spirituality. Be- 
ing good is not so easy as all that. Being 
good is a matter of desperate choice, of 
blind bewilderment, of tragic failure. 
The fundamental claim of spiritism, the 
fundamental hope of all who demand 
material proof of survival, is that the 
souls of the living would be necessarily 
invigorated by this conviction. The es- 
sential point for the ordinary man or 
woman is not the proof or disproof of 
telekinesis, direct voice, materialization, 
automatic writing; but, granted the au- 
thenticity of all of these, what difference 
does it make to me and to civilization, 
which is but the slow, torturing emergence 
of the man from the beast? If there is 























something godlike, living secret and 
prisoned in our flesh, is this divine ele- 
ment strengthened or weakened by at- 
tempted communication with departed 
spirits? In other words, can we logically 
expect to be spiritualized by spiritism ? 

It is not as a body of science appealing 
to mentality, but as a body of ethics ap- 
pealing to morality, that spiritism fails. 
As we look back at the long history of our 
fallible race, and at the short history of 
our fallible selves, instinct and intelligence 
both pronounce that the only valid force 
from chaos toward capacity has been the 
force inside, not outside, of man himself. 
However. feeble or staled our faith may 
be, most of us do believe that evolution 
has an upward trend. Most of us at bot- 
tom believe at least this much, that there 
was a purpose in making man physical 
and in planting him in a physical world, 
perhaps that he might have the transcen- 
dent privilege of discovering the divine in 
that world, and in himself—in other 
words, that he might share his own crea- 
tion by spiritualizing himself. He could 
hardly accomplish this except by self- 
dependence, by accepting his body as a 
means of revelation rather than by scorn- 
ing it as a handicap. By our own clear- 
ing of our flesh-bound vision, by our own 
strengthening of our flesh-bound conduct, 
by recognition of the immortal within 
ourselves rather than of the immortal 
outside of ourselves, shall we become 
men spiritual enough to spiritualize the 
world. 

Common sense is only a name for those 
instincts which make us keep, as against 
those instincts that make us break, the 
age-old laws of human development. 
Common sense, studying spiritism, pro- 
nounces that as ethical theory it is fallible, 
and in actual practice is enervating. As 
theory it fails of being the noblest inspira- 
tion because it invites us to evade rather 
than to accept a gage. The way to be- 
come an athlete is to play the game on the 
appointed field, not to go floating off upon 
a cloud. Indeed, people who think that 
psychic discovery can effect either in- 
evitable regeneration or inevitable de- 
generation of the human race are ignorant 
of basic human nature. There is no in- 
herent moral impulsion in the material 
proof of survival. There is no more in- 
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spiration to nobility in listening to John 
Smith speak from Paradise than from 
Chicago. The only ethical import lies in 
one’s obedience to a spirit’s directions, 
and such response depends entirely on the 
degree of spirituality one has previously 
attained through methods of self-educa- 
tion not spiritist at all. Any moral act in 
obedience to a command from the dead 
would be inferior in quality to a direct re- 
sponse to the spirit within oneself. A man 
who obeys his own conscience is a more 
spiritual man than one who obeys a 
ghost. The exercise of vision and volition 
is a sterner concern than the mere tread- 
ing that deceptive road to improvement 
which psychic research points out. The 
fundamental fact that all spirituality de- 
pends on the development of a man’s own 
spirit as handicapped by his own body, 
rather than on other spirits freed from 
theirs, is the clew to the evil effects of all 
occultism. It is the reason why a healthy 
instinct rejects spiritism as stunting. 

It would clear away much murky mys- 
ticism if we faced the issue clearly that 
proof of survival, at best, would be merely 
a means, not anend. If physical proof of 
a postphysical existence is going to make 
us bigger men while we live and braver 
men when we die, that would be our sole 
justification in neglecting the challenge of 
our present life in order to ascertain the 
nature of our future life. The influence 
of spiritism as an ethical force depends 
not on what it brings to us, but on what 
we bring to it. This fact is as true of the 
general theory as it is found true of spirit- 
ist books, and as it can be seen true in ap- 
plication to living. Spiritism is no coura- 
geous solution of our mundane problems. 
Unless we interpret all its discoveries in 
terms of a far older faith, it does not in- 
vigorate, it vitiates. If proof of the dig- 
nity we shall attain in another world shall 
subtract from the dignity we have already 
attained in this one, then it would be 
better that immortality remained un- 
proved. Communication with the dead is 
desirable only if it is a trustworthy meth- 
od of energizing the living. Common 
sense must examine spiritism, must ac- 
cept or reject it as a practice, with the 
clear perception that proof of survival is 
not so important as an end as it would be 
as a means, 
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As a method of emancipating humanity 
the theories of psychic research go con- 
trary to the Iaws that seem to govern both 
the history of the race and the every-day 
psychology of the individual. Conflict is 
the law of growth. Survival of the fittest 
means the survival of those who strength- 
ened their own faculties until these could 
conquer circumstances. Self-dependence 
is the only way to have a self in this world 
or in any other. Evolution has been 
laboring for zons to make a person out of 
an amoeba. For tens of centuries people 
have talked of liberty, but that is only a 
term for the chance to be an individual. 
If the aim of evolution is an ever-finer 
differentiation, that aim has been won 
only by individuals who influenced their 
environment more than their environ- 
ment influenced them. Human develop- 
ment has been from within, not from 
without, and we cannot rationally expect 
to continue to grow if we now depend on 
spirit-help outside, rather than on spirit- 
help inside of ourselves. To revert from 
being a person to being a ouija-board— 
one would think that any live man in the 
body or out of it would resent the deg- 
radation ! 

The laws of individual human psychol- 
ogy are as coercive as the more general 
laws of all evolution. We all have more 
respect for a doer than for a dreamer, but 
we are not all of us aware how dangerous 
to mentality and to character are dreams 
without doing. A man who simply looks 
at his desires and does not attempt to at- 
tain them invites insidious mental dis- 
ease. To be satisfied with merely gazing 
is a form of hypnotism. This is why any 
faith—religious, philosophic, scientific— 
that depends more on contemplation than 
on embodiment in conduct thas never 
pushed the human race far on its climb, 
but has either arrested or retarded its de- 
velopment. Because spiritism offers an 
invitation to contemplate rather than an 
incentive to act, it is inferior in mere 
psychology as well as in dynamic appeal 
to a far older faith. 

It is noteworthy that while spiritists 
herald their discoveries as a new revela- 
tion, the spirits themselves are more mod- 
est. They do not pretend that their mes- 
sage is anything more than a restatement 
of ancient doctrine, If psychic messages 
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are a mere restatement, often heavily in- 
volved and pathetically attenuated, one 
wonders why we should not go straight 
to the original source. A recent news- 
paper pithily if slangily remarks: “Why 
pay two bucks to hear Sir Oliver Lodge 
when you can read it all in the Bible for 
nothing?” It is of course old-fashioned 
to be a Christian, but the laws of evolu- 
tion are so old-fashioned as to be possibly 
eternal, and Christianity is more in ac- 
cord with the laws of evolution, which 
make self-dependence imperative for all 
growth, and with the laws of every-day 
psychology, which make action the test 
of all faith, than are any of the tenets of 
spiritism. 

When we place it beside the naked 
austerity of Christian idealism it is hard 
not to see in psychic research an invita- 
tion to pamper and coddle the soul’s viril- 
ity. Such research is for accredited inves- 
tigators who make of it a science, it is not 
for amateurs who make of it a religion. 
To those of us who believe in a God the 
chief question is, does spiritism make our 
eyes Clearer to see Him, or our strength 
greater to embody Him? The answer is, 
spiritism may contribute toward faith in- 
directly; in the nature of things it cannot 
do so directly. Indirectly, by our own 
supplying the transcendent link between 
a truth accepted and a truth applied, 
spiritism may assist our spirituality by 
its scientific discoveries. These further 
our spirituality just in so far. as they af- 
ford us new reverence for the mind of 
God, and new energy for work larger than 
the mere clock hour. Yet the power of 
spiritist discovery thus to enfranchise us 
is wholly dependent on the powers thus 
to interpret it that were formulated both 
in living and in words by Christianity. 

The interrelation of vision and conduct 
is the strength of Christianity and the 
weakness of spiritism. Christianity in- 
sists that action is the sole measure of 
conviction, that a man is affected by its 
beliefs only in so far as his own conscience 
applies them. No man has clearer eyes 
because some spirit says to him, “Here 
is beauty”; no man has greater strength 
because some spirit says to him, “We 
have power.” To train our earthly eyes 
for spiritual perception, our earthly ener- 
gies for service, is the best way of attain- 




















ing beauty in this world or another. Chris- 
tian idealism demands active choice, ener- 
getic acts, as the sole means of proving its 
authentic influence. Its psychology is im- 
measurably more valid, being opposed to 
the optimistic naiveté of spiritism which 
expects automatic reaction of conduct to 
truth. This reaction, on the contrary, 
requires austere self-discipline, to which 
the heroism of the living is more an in- 
centive than the precepts of the dead. 
There is no royal road to spirituality. 
Dead men are not going to inspire us if 
the brave and beautiful living have not 
done so. Christianity recognizes the fact 
that the sole spiritualizing influence is the 
response to moral beauty, not to material 
proof. 

The essential grip of Christian idealism 
is not its ease of application but its dif- 
ficulty. It is the highest summons ever 
found to the intrepidity of human aspira- 
tion. Mere mysticism brings no’ en- 
franchisement to the individual, no im- 
provement to this world’s evil conditions. 
Surely no man ever lived more sensitive 
to contact with the invisible than Jesus, 
but he chose to live in even closer con- 
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tact with the visible. He appealed to the 
moral, not the mystical, response in a 


man. He said very little about the next 
world, but he formulated some amazing 
suggestions for improving this one. He 
made conduct, not contemplation, the Jaw 
of spirituality. He never advocated com- 
munion with any spirit but that of God— 
God in ourselves, God in our fellow man, 
God in the universe. The Christian ideal 
is vitalizing because it is not a coddling 
of our weakness but a challenge to our 
strength. Even if that ideal is stale to 
our ears, incrusted with mould, the way 
to animate it is to go back to the stark 
virility of the gospels, which photograph 
a man who won not by evading but by 
accepting earthly conditions. 

Jesus, whose purpose was to impress a 
spiritual order upon a physical world— 
Jesus, patiently talking to dullards in 
parables, saw that the sturdiest builders 
of his kingdom would be men visioned 
to perceive and heroic to embody the im- 
mortal idealism of Moses and the proph- 
ets, rather than men blind enough to 
require one who went unto them from 
the dead. 
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Sage R. DE LAFAYETTE 
a7, ht ROCHAMBEAU was 
y carelessly and noncha- 
AN lantly leaning against the 
Rm Varicolored post placed in 
the sidewalk in front of 
Goble’s barber-shop, conversing in sono- 
rous and high-flown phrases with the usual 
crowd of darkies who occupied the seats 
in front of the only tonsorial parlor in 
Halifax, devoted exclusively to the col- 
ored trade. 

Mr. Rochamber, as he had soon become 
known, was a recent addition fo the col- 
ored population of the town, but by now 
had completely established himself as a 
real “gentleman of color,” whose raiment 
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and conversation entitled him to an un- 
disputed position among the élite. As we 
behold him, his dark cutaway coat was 
resplendent with large pear! buttons; on 
his head the latest style in tan derbies; 
from vest-pocket to vest-pocket of his 
mouse-colored waistcoat was strung a glit- 
tering gold chain, and dangling therefrom 
various emblems of various secret orders; 
his ‘‘race hoss’’ black-and-white-checked 
trousers were the envy and despair of the 
colored beaux: and the uppers of his 
shiny number twelves were covered by 
delicate gray spats. In the word of Dark- 
town District, Halifax, Virginia, he was 
“a ring-tailed snortin’ sport.” 

His occupation in Halifax was the or- 
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ganization of “The Children of the Divine 
Immaculates”’: initiation dues, two dol- 
lars; weekly dues, two bits; sickness bene- 
fits, seven-fifty a week; funeral expenses, 
one hundred dollars. Every negro in 
Halifax was rapidly “jinin’,’’ his applica- 
tion accompanied by the necessary two 
dollars, pocketed by Rochamber, and to 
be turned over to the duly elected trea- 
surer at the grand initiation of the “Im- 
maculates.” 

In passing, however, let it be known 
that no portion of the aforesaid two dol- 
lars was ever intended by the elegant Mr. 
Rochamber to repose in any depository 
except his own pockets. He was but 
working one of the confidence games 
which augmented his financial condition, 
and enabled him to exist without the un- 
pleasant necessity of physical labor. He 
was essentially a bird of passage, tarrying 
for a few weeks in each town and then 
flitting to pastures green, where a new 
harvest awaited him. 

He well knew the value of personal 
adornment, and was an adept in the use 
of high-sounding and ornate language so 
dear to the negro heart. His “ Children of 
the Divine Immaculates” had appealed 
to the negroes of Halifax. And why not? 
For the trifling sum of two dollars they 
could be initiated, and presented with the 
sash of the order—a replica of which 
Rochamber proudly exhibited. Of vivid 
red, it was clasped at the shoulder with a 
large green bow, and the wide ribbon was 
ornamented with strange and mysterious 
devices, worked in with golden thread. 
All were assured of a one-hundred-dollar 
funeral, and the constitution and by- 
laws required all the survivors to march 
behind the hearse, attired in their gor- 
geous sash and white gloves. The dues 
were the infinitesimal sum of twenty-five 
cents per week, and all received seven- 
fifty per week when sick. All this was 
guaranteed by the Supreme Council of the 
Children of the Divine Immaculates, lo- 
cated in Washington, D. C. The charter 
Rochamber already had. It was be- 


ribboned and besealed with much seal- 
ing-wax, and was to be presented to the 
lodge at the grand initiation. 

The order had grown apace, and two- 
dollar fees poured in on Rochamber until 
there remained but a small coterie of re- 
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calcitrants to be persuaded to shell out, 
and these were constantly urged to “jine” 
by the remainder, waiting impatiently 
until the required number should have 
been secured, so the grand initiation 
could take place. 

These unregenerate brethren, who had 
not been cajoled by the persuasive tongue 
of Rochamber, were for the most part the 
old-time darkies, who looked askance at 
the new order. And the leading spirit 
among these was Jonathan Goode. If he 
could be persuaded to be initiated, the rest 
would follow, and, in order to secure the 
remainder, it therefore became necessary 
for Rochamber first to ring in Uncle John. 

It was about these unregenerate breth- 
ren that Mr. Rochamber was conversing 
at the moment we behold him. He was 
of course extremely anxious to secure the 
application of Uncle John (and the two- 
dollar fees flowing therefrom), but so far 
all bis efforts had been in vain. 

However, while turning over in his 
mind various ways and means to accom- 
plish his much-desired object, he glimpsed 
across the street one of the swellest “high 
yaller”’ damsels it had been his good for- 
tune to see for some time past. 

“Who is that?” he inquired. 

“Uncle John Goode’s wife, Jinniveve,”’ 
volunteered.one of the darkies. And then 
a thought struck Rochamber. Why not 
reach the old man through this dusky 
damsel? It would be a pleasant job.any- 
way. So he decided to call upon the lady. 
And he did. 

Now everybody knew Uncle John 
Goode. He was one of the few “old- 
timey” darkies left. He had been born 
and raised a slave on the Goode planta- 
tion, and when, after the war, their for- 
tune disappeared, he remained with them 
in their adversity, considered himself one 
of the family, and when his mistress, after 
“Ole Marster’s” death, purchased the 
hotel at Halifax as a means of earning a 
livelihood John accompanied, her and be- 
came a fixture, a man of all work, loved 
by his “Ole Missus” and his “ Young 
Marster,” and respected and liked by all 
who knew him. He belonged to his 
“white folks,”’ and they belonged to him. 
On one occasion, when his young master 
had become disgusted with his work and 
had attempted to fire him, the old man 

















gazed at him with an expression of sur- 
prise and disgust: 

“Fire me! W’at you mean, chile? 
Lord, I nussed you on dis here knee; and 











you fire me! Is you plum crazy? I’se 

gwine tell Ole Missus right now, I is!” 
And of course “Ole Missus” sided with 

John and there was no more talk of dis- 

charging. 

John put up the horses of the white 
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folks on court day, and when they stayed 
all night the morning found their boots 
blacked by his faithful hands and placed 
outside their doors. He waited on their 


“Fire me! W’at you mean, chile?” 


poker games, and built their fires, and, 
until prohibition’s ban descended upon 
the South, his mint juleps were renowned 
for their fragrance and flavor through all 
Southside Virginia. He was a distinctive 
character, respected, liked, and trusted, 
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honest and reliable, with a gray head 
filled with sense and a heart full of loyalty 
and love for his white folks. 

He had no use “whatsomnever” for 
these “new-fangled niggers,”’ and associ- 
ated with them not, holding himself, as 
did a majority of the ex-slaves, above the 
colored class which developed after the 
war. 

When approached by Rochamber he 
had expressed a decided disinclination to 
join the “Immaculates.” 

“But,” Rochamber had expostulated, 
“if you are sick you will get seven-fifty 
each week.” 

“Yas,” countered Uncle John, “‘mebbe 
I does, an’ mebbe I don’. I don’ know 
nuttin’ ’bouten yo’ ‘’Maculates.’ S’posen 
I gits sick, I’se all right.” And he was. 
Every white friend he had would see that 
he didn’t want, and he knew it. Besides, 
he had considerable savings. 

“And then,” argued Rochamber, “just 
think of the hundred dollar funeral you 


will have! And the sash! And the pro- 
cession!” This had proved a clincher 
with most. 


“Funeral!” exclaimed Uncle John, ex- 
asperated. ‘‘W’at I keer bout a funeral ! 
I get burred all right. I hain’t seen no 
dead corpses lyin’ ’roun’ loose, I hain’t! I 
don’ wanter jine, an’ Lain’ gwinter jine,and 
dat’s all dere is to hit.”” And that was all. 

Now Jonathan had a wife, as we have 
seen. He had been married twice before, 
but a few months since had taken unto 
himself another helpmeet in the person 
of Genevieve Cooley, one of the colored 
belles of Halifax. Just why he had done 
so nobody seemed to know, for Uncle 
John was on the shady side of eighty, 
while Miss Cooley was a light-brown dam- 
sel of some twenty-eight summers, who, 
knowing full well the considerable earn- 
ings laid up by Uncle John in the county 
bank, and being of a designing and thrifty 
nature, had used her position as waitress 
at the hotel to ingratiate herself with the 
old man until he had cast his years be- 
hind him and for the third time taken 
unto himself a wife. Genevieve was con- 
cerned principally with the short time she 
believed it would be until she should be- 
come the possessor of all his worldly 
wealth, but she realized that she must so 
conduct herself as to retain his affections, 
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thus preventing his unfortunately be- 
queathing his property elsewhere; so she 
cuddled and cared for the old man until 
his adoration and jealousy were apparent 
to all. 

Rochamber failed with the old darky, 
and, being not indifferent to the personal 
charms of Genevieve, he called upon her, 
seeking to gain her assistance in the mat- 
ter of persuading Uncle John to “jine.” 
From that day henceforth, rumor was rife 
that the organizer of the “Immaculates”’ 
and Mrs. Jonathan Goode were “having 
an affair.” No one dared to tell Uncle 
John of the suspicion, but no one was 
surprised when one morning it became 
known that the old man had nearly 
brained Rochamber with an axe the night 
before at his home, when he had discov- 
ered Rochamber and the wife of his bosom 
together. 

Rochamber was taken to the hospital, 
and the sheriff went after John, and found 
him as usual at the hotel, sweeping out 
the office. A warrant had been sworn out, 
charging the old darky with assault with 
intent to kill, and Sheriff Howard told 
Uncle John he would have to go with him. 

“Go whar, Marse Howard?” 

“To jail,” the sheriff replied, “until 
you have a preliminary hearing.” 

“Go ’way, man, you hain’t talkin’ ter 
me. Tek me ter jail! W’at you mean? 
I’se gwine see Marse Hooker right now,” 
and, paying no attention whatever to the 
sheriff, he laid his broom aside and 
started down the street to the court- 
house and Richard Hooker’s office, the 
sheriff behind him. 

The office of the commonwealth’s at- 
torney for Halifax was in the court-house 
yard, and Uncle John marched straight in. 
Dick Hooker was seated at his desk, and 
looked up as he heard the old man’s foot- 
steps. 

“Hello, Uncle John. How are you?”’ 

“Tolerable po’ly, thank the Lawd. 
Tolerable po’ly, Marse Dick.” 

“And what do you want?” 

“Marse Dick,” the darky exclaimed, 
“Mr. Howard done come ter de hotel an’ 
tol’ me I gotter go ter jail, an’ som’pen 
’bouten a limitary herring. I don’ know 
w’at he mean, so I comes right ter you.” 

Hooker had known John all his life. 
One of his first recollections was sitting 























on the old man’s knee and listening with 
delight to the wonderful folk-tales which 
the darky could tell so well and with which 
he whiled away many pleasant hours 
with his “white chillen.” 


While Dick 
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votion of the old slaves can realize their 
loyalty to their masters and mistresses. 
They gave themselves to the service they 
loved, knowing full well that in the time 
of trouble and distress, in adversity and 





“Funeral! 


was growing up, the cabin of Uncle John 
was as much home to him as the planta- 
tion-house of his father. He was like one 
of the family, linked to them by those 
ties of sincere affection and devotioh so 
often present between the slaves and their 
masters in ante-bellum Virginia. No one 
who has not known the fidelity and de- 


W’at I keer ’bout a funeral !’”’—Page 714. 


misfortune, their sorrows would be al- 
leviated and their troubles lessened by 
those they loved so well. 

“Uncle John, what have you been do- 
ing?” the young lawyer asked. 

“Nuttin’, sah, nuttin’,” and then, hesi- 
tatingly, “’cept dat Rochamber nigger 
hurted hisself at my house las’ night.” 
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Seeing that something had happened, 
Dick called the sheriff aside and, after 
learning what the old man was charged 
with, told the officer that he personally 
would be responsible for him, and the old 
darky went back to the hotel as if noth- 
ing had happened and resumed the even 
tenor of his way. 

Rochamber mended apace, and was 
soon out, mingling with the colored gen- 
try and depicting a lurid account of the 
unwarranted, violent, and murderous as- 
sault made upon him by Uncle John. 
The latter, however, refused to discuss 
the matter and was apparently undis- 
turbed. No one could discern from his 
demeanor that he was in the least both- 
ered by what had happened. And he 
wasn’t. He had unlimited faith in his 
white folks and was serenely satisfied that 
no harm could befail him. To his wife he 
said, when she questioned him anxiously: 

“Trubble! Dere hain’t no trubble! 
Hain’t de white folks here gotter do w’at 
dere is done? Quit pestering me.” 

And that was all she could get out of 
him. 

The grand jury met on the first day of 
court, and of course were compelled to 
make an indictment on the evidence of 
Rochamber, and the case was set for trial. 

John continued his usual duties, greeted 
each of the jurors as they came in to the 
hotel, tended the needs of the judge and 
the court attendants as he had always 
done, and was totally oblivious of the 
fact that he was in any danger whatever. 
If he had been indicted for assault with 
intent to kill, it was just a part of the 
procedure the white folks thought neces- 
sary, but of no importance to him. He 
knew he would be taken care of, and no 
one was less worried than he. 

The day for the trial arrived, and when 
the case was called, the commonwealth’s 
attorney sent for John. 

The sheriff found him at the hotel, and 
when he was told Mr. Hooker wanted him 
at the court-house he put down his broom 
and on his coat and accompanied the of- 
ficer to the court-room, where he was led, 
around the bar, to the chair reserved for 
the prisoners. 

His attitude was that of a disinterested 
bystander. Mr. Hooker wanted him and 
there he was. 
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The court-room was packed, the negro 
section to overflowing. Next the com- 
monwealth’s attorney sat Mr. Rocham- 
ber, his head swathed in bandages, his 
face still blue under the chocolate, as he 
gazed at Uncle John with a vengeful glare. 

Judge Beasley rapped for order, and in- 
quired: 

“John, who is your attorney?” 

Uncle John looked up at him. 

“Why, jedge, mus’ I hab a lawyer?” 

“You are charged with a very serious 
offense,” the judge replied, “and you 
should certainly have counsel. If you 
have none, I will appoint some one to rep- 
resent you. Whom do you prefer?”’ 

“Well, jedge, ef I gotter hab one, I 
chooses Mr. Hooker.” 

“But he is the commonwealth’s attor- 
ney. He is the lawyer against you.” 

This didn’t faze John. He knew what 
he knew, and, while the ways of white 
folks were strange, he had no qualms. 


“T don’ keer. Mr. Dick’s my lawyer, 
an’ I chooses him, er none.” He was 
adamant. 


“T can’t appoint him,’ argued the 
judge. “‘Won’t you choose some one else 
—Mr. Bradley or Mr. Watkins?” 

“Nary odder one!” 

And so the trial proceeded. The 
prisoner was arraigned and the jury 
chosen and sworn. 

Not a muscle of Uncle John’s face 
moved. He regarded the proceeding as 
an interesting one, in which he had little 
part and which did not concern him 
greatly. 

Rochamber took the stand and de- 
tailed how, on the night in question, he 
had visited Uncle John’s house for the 
purpose of inducing him to join the “Im- 
maculates,” and while waiting for him 
discussed the matter with Genevieve. 
While he was so engaged, John came in 
and, without any provocation whatever, 
murderously attacked him with an axe 
and nearly killed him. 

When asked if he desired to question 
the witness, John replied: 

“Naw, jedge, I don’ wanter hab nut- 
tin’ ter do wid him.” 

The physician who attended Rocham- 
ber next stated that the blow was a very 
dangerous one and might have proved 
fatal. 
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Affairs looked bad. While all the jury “W’at you wan’ me ter say, jedge?” 
knew and liked the old darky, still they he inquired. 
had their duty to perform, and could Dick Hooker spoke up. 
not well allow assaults such as had been “Just tell the jury all that happened 











‘Go whar, Marse Howard?” —Page 714. 


described to go unpunished; and al- between you and Rochambeau, Uncle 
though they had every sympathy for the John.” 
prisoner, it looked as if they must find “All right, Marse Dick, ef you says so, 
him guilty. I'll do hit.” 

The evidence for the prosecution was He turned to the judge and jury. 
in, and the judge asked John if he had “Jedge and gemmen,” he began, “ yer 
anything to say. all knows me. Dere hain’t a man on dat 
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jury but w’at has knowed Ole John all his 
life, and yer all knows dat I tells the truf. 
I’se done put up yer hosses, and blacked 
yer boots, and tended ter mos’ all of you 
gemmen, and nussed chillens of lots of 
yer. Marse Hooker done tole me ter tell 
*pouten dis here, and here ’tis: 

“Now, I’se gwine tell jes’ how dis here 
rumpus come about, an’ I hain’t gwine 
tell no lie ’bouten hit. 

“T knows dat nigger Rochamber ober 
dar. I knows w’en he come ter town, an’ 
I ain’ tek no stock in him whatsomnever. 
He too uppety fer de likes er me, and I 
hain’t gwine jine his "Maculates needer. 
One day, w’en I go home, dar he is, a 
talkin’ to Jinniveve. I hain’t say nuttin’. 
Agin I goes home, an’ dar he is agin, an’ 
I don’ like hit, none at all. None you 
gemmens would like a strange nigger 
hangin’ ’round yo’ house, an’ I don’ 
needer. I don’ wan’ him a pesterin’ 
aroun’, an’ w’en I meets him on de street, 
in fron’ de hotel, I sez ter him, I sez, mos’ 
’specful like: 

“*Mr. Rechamber, I don’ know yer, an’ 
I don’ know w’ar yer come f’um. I don’ 
know nuttin’ ’bouten yer, an’ wile I 
hain’t disrespectin’ yer, I tells yer now, 
jes’ as fatically ez I kin, dat me an’ my 
wife hain’t gwine jine de ’Maculates, an’ 
I axes yer, mos’ ’spectfully, not ter com’ 
’roun’ my house w’en I hain’t dar.’ 

“An’ at dat, jedge, he low ez how he 
won’. I goes home anudder day ter din- 
ner, w’ich is mos’ onusual, kaze I ginnerly 
eats at de hotel, but, ez I sez, I goes home, 
an’ dar dat nigger is agin, a settin’ at my 
table, a-eatin’ my co’n cakes and sirrup, 
an’ den, jedge and gemmen, I gits sorter 
tolerable riled like, an’ I jes’ ’litely axes 
him out in de yard, an’ he come, an’ I sez 
to him, easy like, I sez: 

“*Hain’t I done tol’ yer ter stay "way 
f'um my house?’ An’ he ’lows ez how I 
has. An’Iaxeshim: ‘Hain’t I don’ tol’ 
yer ter stay ’way f’um my wife?’ An’ he 
’lows ez how I has, an’ den I sez: ‘Dar is 
de street, and hyar is yer. Mek ’quain- 
t-nce wid each odder ri’ now, an’ don’ go 
slanchwise needer.’ An’ dey did, an’ he 
didn’t. Den I went inter de house, I did, 
an’ I ‘low to Jinniveve, sez I: 

“*Tjon’ let dat nigger come hyar no 
mo’,’ 

“‘An’ she ‘low she wouldn’t. 





“Den, jedge, I sorter perambulated 
’roun’, an’ I diskiver dat dat nigger hain’t 
no good, jes’ lak I tho’t, an’ he warn’t 
gwine ter my house fer no good, ez w’at 
he warn’t.” 

The old darky paused a moment in his 
recital and, after wiping his face with the 
bandanna, proceeded: 

“Well, jedge an’ gemmen, t’ings sorter 
connived ’long ’twell dat day dat nigger 
tell *bouten. I done come home, an’ 
started fo’ church, w’en I fin’ I done for- 
got my testamen’, and I goes back fer ter 
git hit, an’ w’en I open de do’, dar sits 
dat nigger, an’, jedge and gemmen, [ tells 
yer I wuz real riled, ez w’at I wuz, an’ 
widcut no ’liminaries, I sez ter him, sez I: 

“ ‘Nigger, hain’t I ax you ’litely fer ter 
stay ’way f’um my house? Now, I’se 
gwine tell yer. Yer is a mos’ motorious 
nigger. I’se done learn yer meks tracks 
w’ar dere warn’t no tracks: yer’s pull 
stumps w’ar dere warn’t no stumps, an’ I 
*vises you, ri’ now, fer ter pull yer legs 
tergedder an’ hit de road, fer yer house is 
on fire, an’ let de win’ blow, nigger, an’ let 
de sun shine w’ar hit list, but don’ yer 
come back.’ 

“An’ den, jedge and gemmen, dat nig- 
ger ‘low ter me, he did, dat hit warn’t no 
bizziness er mine, hit warn’t, w’ar he 
went, ner w’at he did, an’ I ’lows ter him, 
I did: 

“* Ain’ dis my house?’ An’ he ’low hit 
were. 

“An’ den I ’low ter him: 

“* Ain’ dis my wife?’ An’ he ‘low hit 
were. 

An’ den I sez ter him, a little rilder 
like: 

“*Ten, if hit hain’t my bizziness, in de 
name ob Gawd, whose bizziness is hit ?’ 

“An’ wid dat, dat nigger jum’ up, an’ 
’vance on me fer ter hit me, an’ I ’vances 
back’ard fer to fen’ mysel’, an ’den he 
*vance furder forrud, an’ I ’vance furder 
back’ard, an’ I yell ter him, I did: 

“*Back up, nigger, back up!’” 

The old man jumped up in his excite- 
ment, and acted the part he was describ- 
ing, his arms out in front of him and his 
voice almost a yell. 

“But dat nigger don’ back, but he kept 
on ’vancing furder forrud, an’ I wuz 
’vanced plum back’ard ter de wall, ’fend- 
in’ myself, ’twell in mekin’ a turn, I jes’ 









































sorter axidently glimpse an axe, an’, 
jedge an’ gemmen a 

His voice was incredulous, as he illus- 
trated by a turn of the head just how he 
“glimpsed” the axe. 

““Don’ yer know dat I grab dat axe fer 
ter frow hit outen de winder so dat nigger 
kyant git hit, an’ w’en I got hit in my 
han’, an’ fo’ I could frow hit, dat fool 
nigger jes’ tuk a runnin’ buttin’ start ri’ 








“Nearly bus’ his brains out.” 
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at dat axe, an’ ’fo’ I could git hit outen his 
way, nearly bus’ his brains out.” 

The old man paused and, with his court- 
ly bow to the court and jury, finished: 

“An’ now, jedge and gemmen, if yer is 
froo wid me, I’se gwine on back fer to help 
Ole Missus git supper for yer gemmen”’: 
and without a word being said, he walked 
down the aisle and out the court-house. 

The verdict was “Not guilty.” 
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VEU GLLE war’s shattering of the 
Were eel world’s economic life is one 
of the commonplaces of 
our day. That marvellous 
commercial integration of 
the planet which existed in 
1914 is no more. Slowly and painfully 
we strive to repair the tattered fabric of 
credit, exchange, and intercommunication 
which retards industrial convalescence 
and dooms whole peoples to stagnation 
and famine. Even within national fron- 
tiers the domestic circulation of products 
has become a much more costly and diffi- 
cult matter. 

Now all this we fully realize. What we 
do not so realize is the even graver shat- 
tering of the world’s intellectual life. 
When the Great War burst in 1914, our 
planet was integrated intellectually fully 
as much as it was integrated commer- 
cially. Seven years ago the world’s in- 
tellectual life was as ubiquitous as it was 
intense. Every civilized country con- 
tained a large and active intellectual class 
whose constant output of ideas was not 
only at once communicated to their fel- 
low citizens by floods of low-priced books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, and newspapers, 
but was also rapidly transmitted to the 
ends of the earth by many distributing 
agencies. Not only was there interna- 
tional free trade in books and papers; 
whole armies of translators, popularizers, 
critics, and pamphleteers lived by carry- 
ing on the exchange of ideas in science, 
politics, literature, and art. Learned 
men came and went ceaselessly across 
frontiers, and met in scientific congresses. 
Every discovery was instantly debated in 
a thousand forums. In fine: the world 
was substantially an intellectual unit, in- 
finitely sensitive, infinitely responsive, 
continually cross-fertilized by countless 
stimuli from the most diverse quarters. 

How different is the situation to-day! 
From its first hour the war wrought im- 
measurable havoc in the realm of ideas. 
The world’s intellectual unity was at 
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once shattered, the intellectuals them- 
selves being drafted for war ends. And 
the close of the war brought slight im- 
provement. The appalling economic sit- 
uation entailing ruthless concentration 
upon material reconstruction, the con- 
tinuance of disturbed conditions, the dif- 
ficulties of intercommunication, and the 
persistence of war psychology—all these 
things retard recovery and even threaten 
to prolong or aggravate the present la- 
mentable situation. It is not too much 
to say that national impoverishment and 
isolation, combined with the breakdown 
of international intercourse, are plunging 
the world into a New Ignorance which, if 
long continued, might presage the com- 
ing of a new Dark Age. 

Let us examine the main factors in this 
unhappy trend of the times. 

Taking up first conditions within the 
various nations, we find several disquiet- 
ing features. -To begin with, soaring 
costs and chronic scarcity have wrought 
havoc in the intellectual field, as in every 
other branch of human activity. We feel 
this sensibly even in the United States, 
and of course America is a favored land 
compared with Europe—the world’s chief 
intellectual centre down to 1914. 

Consider England and France. These 
countries suffer from an acute paper 
shortage (not unknown to America), 
while mounting publishing costs of every 
description aggravate the situation. Not 
long ago the veteran British publisher 
John Murray stated that he was forced 
constantly to reject valuable manuscript 
works because, in the present state of the 
book trade, they simply could not be 
published. In France the determination 
of publishers to double the price of books 
has precipitated what the French term 
“La Crise du Livre” (“The Crisis of the 
Book”). The effects on both authors and 
public are thus described by the English 
publicist Sisley Huddleston: ‘The deci- 
sion of the publishers to raise the selling 
price of books from three francs fifty 
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centimes to seven francs is no doubt com- 
mercially justified, but from the point of 
view of the young French writer it is dis- 
astrous. How is he going to make him- 
self known? Who will buy his books? 
The public can deprive itself more easily 
of books than of sugar, and doubtless will 
not care overmuch. Such authors as 
Anatole France, Henri Bordeaux, and 
Maurice Barrés will always find pur- 
chasers, but the little community at 
Montparnasse and at Montmartre, who 
work conscientiously and who hope some 
day to find their merits recognized, are 
plunged in consternation. For them the 
book at seven francs is the end of all 
things. If Paris really finds its artistic 
and literary centres wiped out it will, in- 
deed, be a strange Paris. Doubtless 
many of the members of the little coteries 
are without great value, but it should not 
be forgotten that out of them emerge the 
men who keep the French spirit alive, 
who carry on the torch of European civi- 
lization. It is a grave matter, not only 
' for them but for the world.” 

As the French novelist and critic Paul 
Bourget remarks on this same point: “If 
a book is priced too high, its sale will 
surely be lessened; and this diminution 
of its sale will have three effects: being 
less sold, the book will be less read, the 
thought with which it is laden will be less 
spread abroad, and this will mean a 
diminution of the general culture of the 
nation. Moreover, dear books mean a 
lessening of the nation’s influence abroad. 
Worst of all, such a situation means a 
lessening of the author’s independence.” 

This ban on the diffusion of new ideas 
extends to every type of output. For 
example, in many European universities 
research students can no longer afford to 
publish their theses, while learned socie- 
ties find themselves increasingly unable 
to print their Proceedings. And what is 
true of new ideas applies almost equally 
to old ones. Take the matter of the pop- 
ular diffusion of “classics.” Before the 
war, popular-priced “Libraries” were 
published in every European country, so 
that any poor man could build up a con- 
siderable library of low-cost standard 
works. In Germany, for instance, the 
little volumes of the famous Reklam Uni- 
versal Library sold for twenty pfennigs 
Vor. LXVIII.—46 
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—five cents. To-day they sell for two 
marks forty pfennigs—twelve times the 
price of 1914. Lastly, newspapers have 
grown much more expensive. Here in 
America they have trebled in price, while 
in many parts of Europe they cost from 
six to ten times as much as they did be- 
fore the war. And, of course, the intellec- 
tual ban extends beyond books and 
papers. Young artists are throwing up 
their brushes in despair because of the 
price of paint and canvas, sculptors close 
their studios owing to the prohibitive 
cost of marble, while technical schools, 
medical schools, and scientific research 
institutes of every description vegetate or 
close down in face of the tremendous rise 
in costs of apparatus or the frequent 
impossibility of obtaining indispensable 
chemicals. 

So much for the matter of intellectual 
output. Now what about the creators of 
this output—the intellectuals them- 
selves? Their present position can no- 
where be considered a brilliant one. We 
have already analyzed the handicaps 
which the war has placed upon their ac- 
tivity, handicaps which tend to depress 
their earning power below pre-war levels. 
Yet, with their stationary or diminished 
incomes, they are hit by the vastly in- 
creased cost of living. The war seems to 
have enriched Brawn, but it has im- 
poverished Brain. Both in Europe and 
America it is the same story, and Mr. 
Masterman utters a universal common- 
place when he writes of England: “In 
the great newspaper offices the linotype 
compositor who prints the paper can af- 
ford to despise the income of the journal- 
ist who writes the paper.” 

Now what is to be the outcome of 
social conditions in which lamplighters 
and street-cleaners are paid better than 
professors and publicists? The present 
generation of intellectuals—men of es- 
tablished reputation and assured au- 
dience—may weather the storm. But 
how about the rising generation—the 
men whose reputation is still in the mak- 
ing, and to whom the public has not yet 
lent ear? How can they survive? Last- 
ly, what of the coming generation—the 
students, who have not yet even begun 
to carve out their careers? 

These queries demand answers, for 
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those new generations must be formed if 
the torch of learning is to be carried on. 
Yet how, under the conditions existing in 
Europe, and to a lesser degree in America, 
can this be done? The gulf between past 
and present is well described by Paul 
Bourget. “If the present conditions per- 
sist,” he avers, “we shall suffer an ir- 
reparable falling away in the recruitment 
of the liberal professions. It is these very 
students who will of necessity become 
rarer as the years pass. Those of my 
time who lived in the Latin Quarfer may 
recall the modest budgets of other days. 
For twenty-five or thirty francs (five dol- 
lars to six dollars) a month, the future 
doctor or lawyer was comfortably lodged. 
‘Pension’ rates of ninety francs were a 
luxury, those of seventy francs were the 
usual rule. Let us consider this. A pro- 
vincial family, though only fairly well-to- 
do, could under these conditions main- 
tain at Paris a son of the future. In the 
same way a young man of letters could 
exist during his apprentice years by teach- 
ing others. .. . Would he undertake it 
to-day? Could he do so?” 

Students in post-war Paris may not 
live in luxury, yet beside their fellows in 
some other parts of Europe their lot is an 
enviable one. Consider this picture of 
contemporary student life in Vienna, 
sketched by the Austrian writer Ludwig 
Hirschfeld: ‘‘The café student—he comes 
from the country—is a stranger in Vienna, 
and lives in a furnished room that has no 
other comfort than the furniture. His 
landlord has refused to provide heat, 
light, and similar luxuries. How the 


student manages to feed and clothe him-- 


self from his modest income is a secret 
which he keeps to himself. It will surely 
exhaust his youthful vigor to survive the 
winter semester which is just beginning. 
He rises at six o’clock, makes his toilet in 
the chilly darkness, and drinks a cup of 
questionable tea. His lectures begin at 
seven. During the remainder of the fore- 
noon he is attending various courses in 
rooms that are just a little better heated 
than outdoors, taking down notes with 
hands that are red and stiff with cold. It 
does not take long to devour the diminu- 
tive meal in the refectory or in some 
public kitchen. Then comes the after- 
noon, which he uses to review the wisdom 
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he has acquired in the morning. Properly 
to do this, he should have a comfortable 
study room, either private or in common 
with other students. Since there is no 
such provision, he resorts to that great 
asylum of male lodgers—the café. Oh 
that it were the idyllic Vienna café of 
yesterday! But now it is an ugly, smoky, 
barnlike place. ... So he manages to 
spend three or four hours a day until it is 
time to return to his miserable lodgings— 
the dark, unheated, furnished room.” 

To give the final touches to this picture 
we might add that the professors whom 
our beggar-student hears are themselves 
starving, while the very institution which 
he attends is on the verge of collapse for 
lack of funds. To show how the grants 
to Austrian schools and universities, fixed 
in 1913, have depreciated to a mere pit- 
tance owing to the fall in the value of 
money, it is sufficient to state that the 
entire government subsidy to the Vienna 
Meteorological Institute does not suffice 
to subscribe for one English periodical, 
considered essential to its work. 

Of course conditions in Western Eu- 
rope are much better than those in 
Austria, yet it is doubtful if Vienna’s in- 
tellectual life is much below that prevail- 
ing in most parts of Central and Eastern 
Europe, notably Russia. The result of 
the virtual extinction of many centres 
hitherto noted for intense intellectual ac- 
tivity cannot be other than an impover- 
ishment both of their particular countries 
and of the world asa whole. The work of 
thinkers, artists, scientists, and inventors 
is the common heritage of mankind, and 
in so far as such work is diminished, man- 
kind is poorer, while civilization halts or 
retrogrades. 

Furthermore, what we have thus far 
considered is only half the problem. Up 
to this point we have discussed merely 
the war’s bad effects on the internal in- 
tellectual activity of the various nations. 
But we have already seen that the ac- 
tivity and fecundity of modern intellec- 
tual life was vitally dependent upon its 
world-character; upon the immediacy 
with which ideas were diffused, discussed, 
elaborated, and re-diffused for fresh dis- 
cussion and further elaboration. Now 
this intellectual integration the war de- 
stroyed. It has not been repaired, and it 
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probably will not be repaired for years to 
come. There are too many handicaps to 
speedy recovery. The continuance of 
war in Eastern Europe, the menace of 
political and social conflicts in Central 
Europe, and the persistence of hostile 
feeling inhibiting free intellectual com- 
munion between the peoples of the two 
groups of belligerent nations engaged in 
the late war, are serious hindrances to 
Europe’s intellectual reunion. 

But all these are as nothing beside the 
handicap of the general economic situa- 
tion. The hard fact is that, with the ex- 
ception of England and the small neutrals, 
Europe is semi-bankrupt. Beside the 
American dollar and, to a lesser degree, the 
English pound sterling, the Continental 
currencies are worth comparatively little 
and, in some cases, worth virtually nothing 
at all beyond their respective frontiers. 
This means that the various European 
nations are shut off from each other and 
from the world at large by barriers of 
paper money. ‘These barriers vary 
greatly in height, but they are universally 
present and they produce pernicious ef- 
fects. Their narrowing, isolating action 
cannot be overestimated. We Americans 
are already keenly alive to this through 
seeing our products, though desperately 
needed, barred out from many European 
countries because those countries are 
literally unable to pay for them on a basis 
of dollar exchange. But we should real- 
ize that what is true of the economic field 
is equally true of the’intellectual realm. 
We witness it even as between America 
and England. Relatively slight as is the 
valuta difference between the American 
_dollar and the English pound sterling, it 
is yet enough to impede noticeably the 
sale of American books on the British 
market. Now consider the difference be- 
tween the American dollar and the French 
franc, the Italian lira and the German 
mark. Finally, think of the difference 
between our dollar and the Polish mark, 
the Austrian crown, and the Russian 
rouble, all of which, in terms of dollar 
exchange, are worth virtually nothing at 
all. These instances will give a general 
idea of the situation. Now let us examine 
some of its consequences. 

Before the war the currency of prac- 
tically < : civilized nations was on a gold 
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basis. Money thus being a standardized 
commodity, all other commodities, ex- 
pressed in terms of standard money, were 
easily interchangeable. Books, period- 
icals, and newspapers circulated freely in 
foreign countries at domestic prices, plus 
small freightage or postal charges. Fur- 
thermore, personal exchanges were rela- 
tively as easy as impersonal ones. Travel 
was neither difficult nor expensive, so 
that persons of modest means might visit 
foreign lands, enroll in foreign universi- 
ties, and attend international learned or 
technical congresses. ‘The interchange 
and checking-up of ideas by both personal 
and impersonal contacts was thus con- 
stant, multifarious, and intense. 

To-day all this is entirely changed. 
Between England and America, to be 
sure, pre-war conditions persist substan- 
tially unaltered, and this is the most hope- 
ful factor in the situation. But as re- 
gards intellectual exchange between Eng- 
land and the Continent, and between the 
various Continental nations, conditions 
are very unsatisfactory. English (and of 
course American) books and periodicals 
cannot circulate on the Continent because 
of their high cost, which, in the lower 
valuta countries, becomes absolutely pro- 
hibitive even for State libraries and 
universities. The intellectual impover- 
ishment of Continental Europe can be 
gauged by a few instances. Germany is 
by no means in the lowest valuta class, 
yet last winter Professor Harnack, direc- 
tor of the Berlin State Library, reported: 
“Foreign books and newspapers no longer 
can be purchased; the Berlin State Li- 
brary can buy out of its budget only one 
hundred and seventy instead of two 
thousand three hundred foreign news- 
papers. More than one million marks 
would be necessary to buy the new works 
which appeared abroad during the war, 
and only a tenth of that sum is available.”’ 
If such is the situation in Germany, imag- 
ine the situation in the lowest valuta 
countries. I have already mentioned the 
striking case of the Vienna Meteorological 
Institute, whose entire government sub- 
sidy would not suffice to subscribe for one 
essential English periodical. Another 
side-light is furnished by the Viennese 
literary historian Professor Castle, who 
writes: “Our great libiaries will soon be 
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utterly unable to purchase new books, for 
the income from their endowments scarce- 
ly pays for the binding of presentation 
copies. The university library already is 
compelled to circulate some of its less- 
used books unbound. What the old 
police state and its censorship failed to 
do will soon be achieved; Austria soon 
will be completely shut off from the intel- 
lectual life of the outer world by the bar- 
rier of its paper money.” 

Similar isolating conditions exist in 
Poland. An English journalist visiting 
that country last spring noticed that no 
one appeared to be interested in the 
League of Nations. “But we know 
nothing about it,” was the answer. “ You 
forget that we have been blockaded.” 
And this journalist reports that on his 
return through Germany, radical leaders 
interviewed him to get the English con- 
ception of Guild Socialism. The name 
had reached them but not one of the 
many books and pamphlets which de- 
scribe it. Concerning these episodes, the 
journalist remarks: “Of our whole move- 
ment of thought this big half of Europe, 
normally the more curious and receptive 
half, knew as much as we usually know of 
currents of thought in Japan.” 

Most complete of all, however, is the 
intellectual isolation of Russia. Prac- 
tically cut off from the outer world since 
1914, Russia’s isolation since the Revo- 
lution has been absolute, so far as the 
large stream of human ideas is concerned. 
No books worth mentioning have reached 
Russia since 1916. The results of this in- 
tellectual isolation are amazing. As re- 
cently as last spring the London Nation 
stated that the Soviet Government had 
not yet obtained the full text of the peace 
treaties, and that Russian geographers 
were trying to guess from wireless radio- 
grams how the map of Europe had been 
redrawn at Versailles. The scientific 
destitution is appalling. A noted Rus- 
sian physicist is writing a book, but he 
knows nothing of what has been done in 
the West during the last four years. Ru- 
mors of Einstein’s startling theory of rela- 
tivity had reached him, but he could 
procure no scientific account of it. The 
shelves of even the greatest Russian li- 
braries are bare of any recent books and 
periodicals. Neither of Western nor of 
German science can Russian savants pro- 
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cure any information. Of course Rus- 
sia’s extreme isolation is due in great 
part to the pressure of war and blockade. 
Yet, after all, supposing all obstacles to 
entry were removed to-morrow, the rou- 
ble would still be worth virtually nothing 
abroad, and hence the cost of importing 
anything like an adequate supply of for- 
eign books and periodicals would be too 
great for even the government to bear. 

The economic situation is thus seen to 
be the great handicap to the resumption 
of full intellectual intercourse between the 
world’s peoples. And that handicap, 
even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, will not be soon or easily over- 
come. Of course, if the world can really 
get peace, sensible ameliorations of the 
present acute conditions will soon come 
about, and great institutions like national 
libraries and state universities will no 
longer be deprived of the basic neces- 
saries of intellectual life. Yet this touches 
merely the fringe of the subject. The in- 
tellectual classes as a whole must be sup- 
plied with a modicum of intellectual food 
if they are to function and produce on 
anything like their pre-war scale. This, 
however, will take considerable time. 
The intellectual classes are, as we have 
already seen, those who are hit hardest 
by the high cost of living. And living 
costs must long remain high. Europe’s 
economic life has been profoundly shat- 
tered, while the colossal war debts can be 
reduced only by prolonged and crushing 
taxation. Bowed beneath these burdens 
and possessed of scant earning power, © 
how can Europe’s intellectuals afford to 
buy books and periodicals, foreign or 
domestic, much less travel and study in 
foreign lands? 

Yet until these conditions are remedied, 
the intellectual life of many countries 
must remain thin and impoverished, 
while intellectual isolation and narrow 
vision must increasingly prevail. And 
that can spell only a retrogression of hu- 
man progress, a decline of civilization, 
comparable in some respects to the twi- 
light of Rome as it passed toward the 
night of the Dark Ages. From the men- 
ace of such a catastrophe, from the threat 
of this New Ignorance, it is high time that 
the constructive minds of the race took 
serious thought as to how it may be best 
averted. 
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HN Number Eleven the 
WR shades were drawn, shut- 
Vay ting out the bright Decem- 

(he) ber day. To Martha Oak- 
Ae ley, coming in from the 
light, the figures in the 
room were vague and shadowy, almost 
indistinguishable. They sat about like 
black spectres, and their hushed greeting 
suggested that there was some one they 
feared to disturb. 

Martha felt suddenly cold and tremu- 
lous. She took a low seat by the grate, 
where lumps of cannel coal glowed, sub- 
dued, without crackle or splutter. 

As she stretched her hands over the 
fire, she mechanically pushed back the 
sleeves of Meta Crawford’s black blouse. 
It seemed to Martha that she had spent 
the last twenty-four hours in thus push- 
ing back those overhanging sleeves. She 
disliked borrowing other people’s clothes; 
but her mother had protested: 

“There’s no need, dear, to shop, when 
Meta has been so kind. I always feel 
that at such a time one should avoid 
above everything being conspicuous.” 

When her mother said “at such a 
time,’’ Martha understood that she ex- 
pected an unquestioning acquiescence. 
There had often been “‘such a time,” for 
their family connection was large and 
punctilious; but to-day Martha’s young 
soul knew a fierce revulsion. 

She hated the gloom and that com- 
pany of black shadows of which she was 
one—shadows who from time to time 
rose and crossed the hall into the back 
room, from which, after a few moments, 
they returned sobbing. 

Martha watched the sobs gradually 
diminish and the soft, useless little hands 
close and unclose over their damp hand- 
kerchiefs. She alone did not stir from 
her seat. 

The glowing coals tinted her deep- 
creamy skin and burnished the thick 
black hair that waved back from her low 
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forehead. She pressed her firm hands 
together until the row of callous spots at 
the base of her fingers ground-one against 
the other, recalling with a rush of tender- 
ness green, rolling links and fluttering 
red flags, with Great-Uncle Nathaniel 
teaching a little girl the proper grip and 
stance. And then she _ instinctively 
pressed them harder, those callous spots 
that brought back so poignantly the sun- 
lit golf course; for Martha was afraid of 
breaking down—of being drawn irrevo- 
cably into the blackness of the room. 

She felt ‘the eyes of her aunts and her 
cousins and her mother fixed upon her, and 
finally she heard Aunt Emmeline saying: 

“I made Hazel go in to see him. I 
know she’s only a child, but I think we 
should learn early never to spare our- 
selves 

“IT quite agree with you,” came from 
the desk where Lida Roswell sorted out 
papers. “I’ve ordered Green to leave 
the casket open. Every one who cared 
for him will want to look at him. ... I 
wonder why uncle kept this? . . .” She 
turned the pages of a yellowed old letter. 

Martha wanted to scream. How could 
they sit there talking like that! Their 
emphasis on the past tense was horrible 
to her: “Every one who cared,” as if 
even the caring were over too! Couldn’t 
they see how their every word and act 
denied their Faith! 

And Aunt Lida! There was some- 
thing brazenly cruel in the calm assur- 
ance with which she was reading over 
Uncle Nathaniel’s letters. Yesterday 
she wouldn’t even have considered touch- 
ing them. Why did she, and all the 
others, feel that death justified this prof- 
anation of personal privacy ? 

Martha recoiled with each rustle of the 
papers—her uncle’s papers. What right 
had they! How hatefully her aunt’s 
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white fingers stood out in unconscious 
repugnance at the dust gathered on 
Great-Uncle Nathaniel’s past. 
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‘one of those papers had meant something 
to him—had been kept for a purpose. 
Nothing so accentuated his death to 
Martha as did this invasion of his private 
belongings. 

“T don’t really see why he kept all 
this a 

A maid brought in a florist’s box and 
there was a little buzz of interest as Aunt 
Emmeline cut the string. 

“From General and Mrs. Northrop,” 
she announced, “ ‘with profound sym- 
pathy in your sorrow for the loss of one 
we were proud to call our friend.’” 

“How lovely of them!” 

‘What are they, Emmeline?” 

‘Oh, the most wonderful wreath of 
gardenias. .. .” And with the opening 
of the box a heavy fragrance was added 
to the melancholy pervading the room. 

Under cover of the interruption Mar- 
tha’s mother whispered nervously: 
“Aren’t you going in to look at him, 
dear?” 

The girl shook her head. Where was 
their Faith? she asked herself. Why did 
they persistently go on as though what 
lay in the back room—as though that 
were Uncle Nathaniel! 

“T think I’ll go up-stairs and see Lois,” 
she heard herself stammer aloud. 

“Oh, yes, poor Lois!” murmured Em- 
meline Thorne. “The child is completely 
used up. She’s so sensitive, you know. 
Then she’s had such a time getting any- 
thing suitable to wear to-morrow. None 
of the things that were sent in fitted her— 
she’s so petite “i 

Mrs. Thorne’s eternal theme was the 
glorification of her daughters. Unfor- 
tunately, she seemed never able to extol 
them without an implied disparagement 
of other members of the family. 

Martha knew as she left the room that 
they were all pitying her mother because 
she, Martha, was so peculiar. They’d al- 
ways considered her peculiar. She said 
quaint things as a child; and then she’d 
insisted on learning a profession and upon 
being self-supporting; she’d held suffrage 
banners at street meetings; and now she 
played golf allday Sunday. Pitying Anne 
Oakley because of her daughter Martha 
had become a family habit. 








Lois Thorne turned at once from her 
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mirror to envelop Martha in an expan- 
sive, perfumed embrace. 

“Oh, Marty, isn’t it dreadful! Death 
is so horrible! Have you seen Aunt 
Janey? She’s just too pathetic! She 
stays in there all the time. I dori’t know 
what she’ll do when they take him 
away !” 

“No, I haven’t seen her yet. It’s 
worse for her than any of us. She took 
care of him——” 

“What are they doing down-stairs? 
Have any more flowers come? . . . Oh, 
gardenias! I love them! Do you think 
it would be all right for me to wear a 
few? ... They’re dead white, you 
know e 

“Lois, where on earth did you get those 
clothes?” Martha interrupted, suddenly 
observant. 

“My dear, I had to shop. Mother in- 
sisted. . . . Of course I went in a taxi 
with the curtains all drawn so that no one 
saw me——”’ 

“What if they had? You aren’t guilty 
of anything, Lois; you didn’t poison 
Uncle Nat.” 

“Marty!” 

“Yes, I mean it! Why do we have to 
go skulking about like criminals? The 
men of the family don’t” 

“That’s different.” 

“T don’t see why!” 

“Oh, Marty, I never can argue with 
you; you say such funny things. It just 
is different, that’s all.” 

“T don’t want to be queer, Lois. It 
would be ever so much more comfortable 
to be like the rest of you. Why, I wish I 
could be high-church and anti—anti 
everything !” 

“Then why aren’t you?” Lois in- 
spected her little pink nails to see whether 
they needed another polish. 

“T have to be what I am.” 

“Well ”—Lois turned to the mirror— 
“it’s very trying to have you so eccen- 
tric, Marty, and it’s fearfully hard on 
Aunt Anne.” Lois was carefully rouging 
her lips, until they looked like American 
beauty rose-leaves fallen upon a marble 
table, for her skin was a clear, pure white. 

“T hope you like my things. I went to 
Yvette’s. I always said it was the one 
place for mourning. I walked right into 
this black chiffon. ... Pearls are all 
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right, don’t you think? ... Oh, did 
they tell you Lane Fowler was coming?” 

“Lane!” 

The room vibrated with Martha’s con- 
tralto cry. Lane Fowler was the son of 
Uncle Butler Roswell’s first wife and not 
the least bit related; but they had all 
grown up together, until Lane went West 
to his mother’s people. That happened 
when Martha was sixteen. In the eight 
years that had passed, none of them had 
seen him. 

“Lane!” 

“Yes, he'll be here any minute. It 
seems he’s just back from abroad with 
the Croix de Guerre and all the rest of it. 
Uncle Butler says he’s as rich as Croesus; 
his mother’s brother left him a safe full 
of stocks and bonds.” 

“Oh-h-h!” It was quite clear why 
none of the borrowed mourning had been 
suitable for Lois; why Yvette’s had been 
necessary. 

Evidently, sophisticated Aunt Em- 
meline considered Lane a “catch.”” Some- 
how Martha couldn’t think of Lane as a 
catch. He was still to her just the jol- 
liest playmate she’d ever had. She re- 
membered her dismay when she’d dis- 
covered he wasn’t a real cousin like the 
Roswell boys. . .. And now her play- 
fellow was coming back a man. 

“Oh, I must prepare you.” Lois was 
finishing off the tip of her nose with dabs 
of powder. “I must warn you, Lane has 
lost an arm, they say. .. .” 


When the two girls descended to the 
library it was dusk and the men of the 
family had assembled. They had all been 
taken into the back room. Martha knew 
this because the aunts were weepy again 
and because Uncle Butler and his sons 
were blowing their noses. They belonged 
to the red-faced heavy type of man in 
whom emotion manifests itself in some 
such way. 

Uncle Butler, she had noticed as a 
child, invariably blew his nose at funerals. 
He would produce a vast handkerchief 
from coat-tails where you never imagined 
there were pockets, and then he would 
blow lustily with such a trumpeting that 
you wanted to laugh. The whole per- 
formance had fascinated her. It had 
seemed quite as marvellous as any sleight- 
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of-hand trickster on the stage; and in the 
years before she had learned to suppress 
ideas, she had propounded to a shocked 
family circle the conundrum: “Why is 
Uncle Butler at a funeral like Gabriel?” 

Now he and his four grown-up sons all 
blew together, making, she thought, a 
concert of it. 

Martha stopped at the door, realizing 
at once that Lane Fowler was in the 
room. For just a second, people and 
things seemed confused; the room was so 
dim, she explained; and then she heard 
Aunt Emmeline purring: 

“Here is my Lois, Lane——” 

“Indeed, I remember Lois.” How 
poised his quiet voice was—how natural ! 
He hadn’t felt it necessary to change 
it just because dear Uncle Nathaniel 

“And isn’t this little Marty?” He 
was very close to her now, where she 
stood in the doorway with Meta’s blouse 
falling loosely away from her throat and 
its sleeves hanging over her fingers. She 
was all rich cream and black, like some 
fine old etching; but, unconscious of her 
own artistic values, she realized only that 
Lane had stretched out his hand to her. 

A little later, even the vision of Lane 
was blurred, for Jane Gilbert had slipped 
into the room, and fixed in her wide, dry, 
grief-stunned eyes Martha saw all the 
hopeless misery of the world; and Martha 
could not look upon pain without a pas- 
sionate desire to relieve it. She remem- 
bered long ago picking up a baby bird 
fallen from its nest. It had fluttered 
feebly in her hand, and she had been 
alarmed to think how little would crush 
the tiny bones beneath its bare feather- 
less skin. Her Aunt Janey’s hands, as 
she cuddled them, felt like that—fluttery 
and helpless and frightened. 

There was a heavy creaking on the 
stairs and Martha knew it was the under- 
taker’s men; for Aunt Janey’s hands 
suddenly became quite still and very 
cold, and Uncle Butler Roswell began 
speaking—talking of nothing in a very 
loud tone, whereas before, his voice had 
been decorously hushed. She knew it 
too, because no one asked, “Who is 
that?” when all day they had welcomed 
and investigated every sound. And she 
knew it because of the strained expres- 
sion on their faces and because they 
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avoided looking at each other. Again 
her revolted young soul cried out: ““What 
good is their Faith to them?” 


Martha was going home for the night, 
but before she left she drew her aunt 
down into the lower hall, where they 
would be undisturbed. 

“Aunt Janey, I can’t bear to see you 
suffer this way——” 

“Marty, it’s the empty days—the 
days that are coming—that I am afraid 
of. Why,I might live twenty years! ... 
At ten o’clock he always had his milk and 
then I would sit with him in the park till 
lunch; after that there was the house to 
keep quiet while he took his nap; at four 
the milk again, and in the evening crib- 
bage——” 

Jane Gilbert choked. Her eyes stared, 
as though in the dark corner by the hat- 
rack she saw marching ahead of her a 
procession of vacant years, of days in 
which the hours were tolled off by the 
things that did not happen, the duties no 
longer performed. 

It was as though she said to herself: 
“Five years from to-day at ten o’clock 
in the morning he will not need his 
milk; ten years from to-night I shall not 
be playing cribbage with him; fifteen 
ad 

“Was there, after all, such a thing as 
Faith?” Martha wondered. Aunt Janey 
had always been devoutly religious. 
Nothing in her life remained fixed now 
but the hours of church services; yet 
her eyes sought the shadows and never 
once were lifted to the Winged Victory on 
the mantel. 

“Aunt Janey, would it help you if 
you believed—really believed, I mean— 
that after the twenty years you would 
truly see Uncle Nat again? Would that 
help?” 

“Why, Martha, of course I e 

“Do you?... In the way that 
you’d believe if Uncle Nat had gone to 
Europe, for example? You’d miss him, 
I know; but would you feel as you do 
now?” 

Jane Gilbert found no answer to the 
probing in her niece’s steady eyes. 

“No, you wouldn’t,” Martha pursued 
her advantage. ‘“‘None of us would be 
going on like this... .” She made a 
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gesture that included their black gar- 
ments and the drawn shades. ‘Yet you 
all pretend that you think uncle’s gone 
to a much better and happier place than 
Europe. ... If any one should honestly 
say they didn’t agree . . . that they felt 
death was the final act, you’d be most 
awfully horrified; but when a test like 
this comes, everything you do proves that 
there’s no real Faith. Don’t you see that, 
Aunt Janey dear?” 

“But, Martha——” 

“You all laughed the other day at 
Meta—Meta, whose four brothers never 
came back from the Argonne—because 
she actually believes they still exist and 
that they’ve communicated with her. 
Aunt Lida was indignant and said it was 
blasphemous. I don’t know much about 
it. Until this happened I never thought, 
but I do know there’s all sorts of evi- 
dence that’s convinced cleverer people 
than Aunt Lida. As for being blasphe- 
mous, if Aunt Lida’d lived two thousand 
years ago, Christ would have shocked her 
out of her sandals!” 


Outside, Martha found Lane Fowler 
pacing up and down. 

“Why, Lane, I didn’t know you were 
out here! I’m afraid you’re frozen!” 

“You must walk home,” he said. 
“The air will buck you up.” 

The recent snow was still spotless in the 
long crosstown street. Everywhere win- 
dows and doors flaunted holly wreaths. 
Only the windows of Number Eleven were 
dark—as dark as empty eye-sockets of a 
skeleton; while from the door, the wind 
caught up and waved black streamers of 
crape. Yet Great-Uncle Nathaniel had 
loved Christmas; and it had been his 
custom to place a wreath in every win- 
dow of his high brownstone house ! 

“To-morrow will be Christmas eve,” 


' commented Martha wonderingly as she 


fell into step. ‘Do you remember, Lane, 
how Uncle Nat used to have candles in 
all the windows, from the basement to 
the top story?” 

“Yes, and how it was the duty of each 
child to light one of them——” 

“To-morrow night, for the first time, 
oh, perhaps in fifty years, there’ll be no 
candles in the old house! Lighting them— 
the Christ candles—would be improper 
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‘at such a time,’ they’d say,’ 
Martha... . 

“The family will all be gone, leaving 
poor little Aunt Janey there to face the 
lonely years.”’ 

“Tt’s cruelly hard for her.” 

“Yes, you see Uncle Nat was such a 


” 





darling 

“There is no one like him.” 

“That doing without him is going to 
be dreadfully difficult.” 

To Martha this was a new Lane. She 
had remembered him only as the leader 
in all their childish frolics. Now she felt 
as though, beyond the welcome in his 
eyes, there lay an undiscovered country. 

Martha went on to speak of her inward 
rebellion against the spectacle of that 
huge family, mourning according to rule 
and convention; and Lane dismissed it 
with: “It’s inherited tradition, Marty. 
Go back as far as you like, and you'll find 
the human race has always dramatized 
its woe.” 

And then he made her talk of herself, 
of the eight years since they’d parted, 
especially of her work as an ambulance 
driver. And Nathaniel Gilbert’s com- 
radeship with his great-niece crept un- 
consciously into all she told. 

“You’ve made me feel young again, 
Lane,” Martha said, when they parted at 
her door. “I mean you’ve made me feel 
a child. I thought to-day that, without 
Uncle Nat, I’d never know that sensation 
any more. You see, since Nell’s twins 
came three years ago, I’ve just been to 
mother like any other grown-up person. 
That’s what grandchildren do in a fam- 
ily, Isuppose. Not that the twins aren’t 
ducks; but, well, mother’s maternity, is 
the sort that’s limited to infancy; it’s the 
young of the species that appeal to her. 
Uncle Nat, now, looked inside and saw 
that there’s a part of you that doesn’t 
grow up “ 





The little flat where Martha and her 
mother lived was quite dark and empty. 
Martha remembered that it was their 
maid’s “night out,” and that if she ate, 
she must prepare the meal herself. 

As she changed to a white negligée, she 
discovered that the walk across the park 
had made her hungry. 

Mechanically she heated up a bowl of 
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soup, toasted crackers, and cut open an 
orange; she set a tray and carried her 
supper into the living-room; all as care- 
fully as though she were arranging it for 
her mother. Martha was essentially a 
dainty person; it would not have been 
possible for her to do anything unattrac- 
tively. 

As she ate, she reflected that Lane had 
talked not at all of himself; yet she knew, 
without being told, that much revelation 
had come to him over there in Flanders. 

There were lines about his mouth that 
spoke of a revelation of physical pain. 
A slight compression of the lips testified 
to some battle never listed in the ma- 
noeuvres of an army, some battle fought 
and won. The empty left sleeve tucked 
into his coat-pocket told her that he had 
gone out to meet death. The poise of his 
head suggested that he had commanded 
others as well as himself; while added to 
the old humorous twinkle in his eyes, 
there was a new tenderness. But besides 
all this, there was something more, some- 
thing that included these things and yet 
exceeded them. It was as though some 
transcendent revelation had come to Lane 
Fowler on those fields of Flanders, and 
Martha’s groping spirit longed to know 
what was that revelation. 

After the supper-things were cleared 
away, Martha felt oppressed by loneliness. 

On her desk lay white wrapping-paper, 
a bolt of red ribbon, and the box of cigars 
she’d brought to give her Uncle Nat for 
Christmas; all just as she’d left them 
when the summons had come. 

A piercing realization of what had hap- 
pened gripped Martha at the sight and 
the faint odor of the box of ‘‘ Bock Panete- 
las.” She knew suddenly that this was 
how her Aunt Janey felt about every- 
thing in that house where she’d lived 
ever since Nathaniel Gilbert had, in his 
wholesale generosity, adopted his dead 
brother’s entire family of four daughters 
and two sons. 

He had never married, giving up his 
life to them and filling the house with 
their childish laughter, literally unto the 
third and fourth generation: for one by 
one they had grown up and married, 
leaving what Nathaniel called the “old 
roost,’ and going off to establish little 
roosts of their own; until he jokingly de- 
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clared that the Gilberts were peopling 
more than their share of the earth. 

Only Jane had stayed on, becoming 
the very core of the old man’s life. 

It was the barely perceptible odor of 
“Bock Panetelas” that brought to Mar- 
tha an acute sense of her aunt’s desola- 
tion. Why, she wouldn’t be able to move 
about that house without continually 
having her heart contract as Martha’s 
had done at the odor of those cigars. 
She could put out of sight his clothes, his 
great tortoise-shell-rimmed spectacles, his 
eane, but the very walls and ceilings 
would whisper to her of him, making it 
impossible for her to get away from her 
loss. Every morning it would be waiting 
for her when she waked and at night she 
would lie staring up at it in the darkness. 

“Tf only”—Martha cried—“if only 
their Faith helped them!” 

She gave her shoulders a decided shake. 
“This won’t do!” she exclaimed. “T’ll 
work.” 

Martha’s work was designing. ' She did 
patterns for wall-papers and chintzes. 
“That,” she always said, “takes me out 
of the parasite class; for fun, I do pastels 
. . .Oh, landscapes chiefly, and children.” 

Now she’set to work, determined to 
master her depression, for defeat had no 
place in Martha’s vocabulary. She was 
planning a design for chintz. It was to 
be in yellow poppies, strikingly conven- 
tionalized, almost cubist. 

Poppies! She’d grown to know and 
love them the year she’d spent at Santa 
Barbara with Uncle Nat and Aunt Janey. 
For a minute she didn’t see the design 
quite distinctly. Was life-always going 
to be subject to these swift-'clouds of 
grief, passing suddenly across the sun 
and dimming even one’s work—work 
which had always been a sanctuary, 
never before invaded ! 


The yellow poppies grew under her 


dauntless brush. Yellow poppies . . 
galloping through miles of them . 
and ‘Aunt Janey waiting on the veranda 
with tea and things... poor Aunt 
Janey, whose days were now to be tolled 
off by the passing of hours, empty of ac- 
customed duties! .. . 

Martha laid aside her brush and began 
sketching in with pencil a background of 
interlaced leaves and stems. 


' spoken twice over . 
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Yellow poppies and green leaves . . 
and now Christmas wreaths and long 
black crape streamers tossing in the night 
wind . . . with everybody saying, “ Poor 
Uncle Nat’”—all but Lane—Lane was 
different ... he’d used the~ present 
tense; he’d said, ‘There is no one like 
him”; quite distinctly he’d used the 
present . . . yellow poppies, galloping 
through miles of them. .. . 

Martha’s hand, the one that held the 
pencil, felt cold and a little numb. The 
chill spread up her arm to the shoulder 
and then down her side. Something 
seemed to lift and guide her arm.’ She 
had a sense of detachment, as though she 
no longer controlled- her hand.’ For a 
moment it moved over the paper, and 
then fell limp upon the table; and she 
heard, as though very far away, the tap 
of the pencil as-it slipped from her inert 
fingers and dropped upon the drawing- 
board... . 

Martha never knew how long she sat 
gazing straight ahead before she looked 
again at her work and saw written there 
on the white paper the words: “My 
Holly Berry! My Holly Berry!” She 
was bewildered,—for they were in a fire, 
cramped hand, whereas her own was 
large and flowing. 

“My Holly Berry !” written twice over. 
She had heard those words somewhere, 
recently and repeated twicé, just as they 
were written. But when and where had 
she heard them? .. . 

It was beside a fire, a firé yellow like 

poppies in the sun .. . and there had 
been the odor of cigar-smoke, the odor of 
“Bock Panetelas,” .°. .. while a hand, 
transparent and aged, had stroked the 
sleeve of her dress, ‘a scarlet suit with a 
big squirrel collar . .. “Bock Panete- 
las,” and the words ‘‘ My Holly Berry!” 
. - Uncle Nat!... 
And there was his writing before her, fine 
and small... . 
’ A vast -peace filled the room. Martha 
felt it-all about her, as you feel sunshine 
although your eyes may be closed and 
you see nothing. 

“My Holly Berry!” Uncle Nat had 
remembered! The thought of her, and 
even of her crimson suit, had gone with 
him into the unknown, and he had used 
the happy little memory to convince her ! 
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A warm sweet serenity enveloped her. 
Somewhere there was still the Uncle Nat 
she loved! What did they—everybody— 
mean by saying we take nothing out of 
this world; that we leave it as we came; 
merely because bank-deposits and houses 
and furniture are left behind? 

If that were true, what would be the 
use of it all? And how did they account 
for the best and dearest things? What 
did they think became of the tender hu- 
man affections, of the mind richly stored 
with literature and history, of the love of 
beauty and joy? Those things were no 
longer here. . . . Why could they not be 
—there? They were there! Had not 
Uncle Nat come back to tell her just 
that? 

So this... this . . . was Faith! 

As Martha trailed up the stairs she 
heard her Uncle Butler Roswell’s voice. 
He seemed to be delivering a sort of lec- 
ture on the past virtues of Nathaniel Gil- 
bert; enumerating the honors the world 
had paid him, dwelling upon his high 
standing in business circles; and the word 
“business” was leading easily and nat- 
urally to a discreet discussion of the estate 
and of the probable contents of the will, 
when Martha, slightly breathless from 
the stairs, burst into the room. 

“Has anything happened?” 

“What is it, Martha?” 

“Was there a fire? Or a burglar?” 
This last from Martha’s mother, fearing 
for her possessions. 

Even Butler Roswell was astonished, 
for Martha had stopped only to throw a 
fur cape over her white negligée and to 
pull on carriage-boots over her bedroom 
slippers. Thus she had jumped into a 
taxi, not bothering about hat or gloves, 
but clutching firmly a big sheet of draw- 
ing-paper, partly covered by a design of 
yellow poppies, with down in one corner 
a few words scribbled in a small neat 
hand. 

“Martha, what is it?” 

Blazing with the fire of youth, of in- 
spiration, and of hope, Martha told her 
story to Uncle Butler and the group of 
black-garbed women who had made up 
his audience. 

The cape fell back from her shoulders, 
until when she finished on her triumphant 
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ringing note of Faith, she stood among 
them slim and unearthly in the loose 
white robe with its bands of swan’s-down 
outlining her slender throat and arms. 

Before that cry of Faith had died 
away, while it seemed still to be quiver- 
ing in the air, Mrs. Oakley commanded: 
“Martha, do pick up your cape and put it 
on!” 

As the girl instinctively obeyed, she 
looked despairingly around the room. 
Uncle Butler was blowing his nose; any 
such “display,”’ as he would have called 
Martha’s emotion, embarrassed him. 
There was a general murmur from the 
aunts about “the child’s being wrought 
up,” but nobody, not even Aunt Janey, 
took her seriously. 

Martha made them look at that fa- 
miliar handwriting beneath -her_half- 
finished design. She made Jane Gilbert 
corroborate the incident the words re- 
called; for, she remembered, her aunt 
had been sitting knitting under the light 
and had looked up to smile at the old 
man’s unfailing love of what was bright 
and gay. 

But for everything, they had a prompt 
explanation; as though they were eager to 
prove that the dead body is all, the spirit 
nothing. 

Martha’s eyes dropped to the floor. 
She found herself staring mutely at their 
well-shod feet, and thinking it strange 
that feet remained young so much longer 
than faces. 

Her Aunt Emmeline suppressed a yawn 
and glanced at the clock. Uncle Butler 
said he would see Martha home. She 
protested that the taxi was waiting, that 
there was no need; but all the time he 
was tugging on his overcoat. Uncle But- 
Jer was resolutely doing his duty as the 
protecting male, and Martha saw resis- 
tance to be useless. It was noticeable 
that early in the evening the younger 
men had contrived to escape. 

Rolling along in the taxi, Uncle Butler 
recovered his breath and began to dis- 
course kindly on the dangers of dabbling 
in things occult. Upon which Martha 
declared that she hadn’t been dabbling, 
and had no intention of dabbling; that 
she felt we must live our own lives here 
and leave them free there to go on 

“Stuff! Stuff!” 
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This communication, she believed, had 
been given, without seeking on her part, 
as a message of hope and comfort for all 
of them. 

“Disordered nerves, my dear . . . dis- 
ordered nerves. Take my word for it, 
you'll see things differently after a night’s 
rest.” 

Martha shrank silently back into her 
corner. 

Outside there were Christmas wreaths 
in the windows, and the street-lamps 
made glimmering pools of light upon the 
snow. 

Why, she wondered impotently, why 
did they all cling so desperately, so fierce- 
ly, to convention; why did they seek 
solace in the pomp of woe, rather than in 
Faith! 


Martha Oakley woke to find the sun 
flooding in over her bed. It was too nice 
and restful to get up just yet. What day 
was it, anyway? Things didn’t co-ordi- 
nate very quickly. The dreamless night 
seemed to have washed her brain so clear 
that facts and details reassembled very 
slowly. And why hurry them when she 
felt so amazingly serene? Still, it must 
be some particular day, with definite 
duties and appointments, though she 
couldn’t somehow say what. She turned 
lazily, pillowing her cheek on one hand; 
and her long black hair wrapped itself 
about her until she seemed like some high- 
bred Spanish sefiorita looking out from 
under a mantilla. 

The sun moved across the room and 
touched the box of “‘ Bock Panetelas”’ on 


her desk. ... Oh, yes, the Panetelas 
reminded ... it was the day before 
Christmas . . . and—and it was also the 


day of Uncle Nat’s funeral... . 

But, now she began to remember, last 
night he—dear Uncle Nat—had come to 
her . . . and Uncle Butler had said that 
after a night’s rest she would see it all 
differently; that in the morning she 
would realize that sort of thing to be 
“tosh.” 

Well, she didn’t! Stripped of all agita- 
tion, calmly in the morning light, it was 
more than ever astoundingly true that 
Uncle Nat lived! ... 

The thing that greatly troubled her, as 
the mosaic of life gradually pieced itself 
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together, was how to impart her faith to 
Jane Gilbert. 

The night before, while the others 
scoffed, Jane’s stricken eyes had been be- 
wildered; she so piteously needed to be- 
lieve ! , 

Martha felt that if there were some 
way she could demonstrate her faith to 
be not merely parrotlike words but a 
vital fact, as real to her as the rising and 
setting of the sun, then Jane Gilbert 
would be ready to accept it for her- 
self. If there were only something she 
could do to prove .. . 

At laSt an idea came to her... . It 
came in the light streaming through the 
window . . . but, for all sorts of reasons, 
that idea was repugnant. 

She was sensitive, and family displea- 
sure was a thing to which no amount of 
experience had ever hardened her. Then 
there was Lane! She knew how beauti- 
ful Lois would look in her soft black hat 
faced with white crape. She recalled her 
yesterday with amber hair piled high 
above the perfect oval of her face, and 
her skin as white as milk against the 
clinging black of her frock. 

Martha was unflinchingly honest with 
herself. Yesterday had emphasized what 
she’d always felt about Lane—empha- 
sized it and augmented it. Her shrinking 
from the idea that came in on those waves 
of morning light, she knew to be more 
than anything else because of Lane. 

He was so much dearer even than she 
had remembered. She admired his type, 
dominant, squarely clear-cut; and she 
loved his surprisingly poetic interpreta- 
tion of that type. 

He could not fail to think Lois ex- 
quisite. Men, she thought in her vernac- 
ular, always “‘fell for’’ that sort of thing. 
Well, no matter, she must do something 
about Aunt Janey’s tragic eyes, even at 
the risk of repelling Lane. 

She recognized that as a possibility, 
even though Lane were what she called 
“different’’; for observation had shown 
her that men often found repulsive any- 
thing that made women conspicuous. 

And Lois . . . Lois would be so love- 
WE ace 

But there was Aunt Janey, the very 
hours of whose days would be a constant 
stab; Aunt Janey whose eyes gazed with 
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anguish along the vacant years . . . she 
must at all costs convince Aunt Janey! 


The procession was already forming 
when Martha reached the church. She 
found she’d been allotted to young Win- 
ston Roswell, while Lois and Lane were 
just in front of them. 

“Gad, Marty!” whispered Winston, 
“what’s the big idea? . .. Gosh, but 
*the family will never let up on you after 
this! You’re in for it and no mistake!” 

But that Martha had foreseen, and 
already she felt riveted upon her horri- 
fied looks which penetrated even crape 
veils. 

To the lamentation of Chopin’s funeral 
march, Martha, her cheeks flaming, en- 
tered the church on Winston’s arm. With 
the rest she stood or sat or bowed her 
head. 

The church was hung with greens, for 
the next day would be Christmas, and 
though there were dead, the living must 
be provided for. The pungent odor of 
pine and cedar brought back to Martha 
frosty Christmas mornings when the 
man lying there in the coffin had been the 
gayest Santa Claus any children ever 
knew. With his snowy hair and beard 
and his merry eyes, he had needed no 
make-up, beyond the stuffing of a pillow 
under his waistcoat and a bag of gifts on 
his back. 

Martha felt that, had he not come to 
her, had he not written that precious 
little message, she could never have 
borne this; with the odor of Christmas 
greens in her nostrils and the wailing or- 
gan to insist that it was Uncle Nat who 
lay in that black box with silver handles. 

So, though her cheeks might burn, her 
inward peace never faltered. Uncle Nat 
was not really there, cold and still in a 
coffin. . . . He had come to her to say 
teat! .. 

Her Faith had withstood this test, and 
never would it find a more searching one. 


By fours they put them into the car- 
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riages; in the order of their relationship 
and their supposed degree of sorrow. 
Uncle Butler and Aunt Lida, her mother 
and Aunt Janey, Aunt Emmeline Thorne 
and Uncle Mark, Lois and Hazel, Hester 
and Arthur, Winston and Miriam. By 
fours and fours the sombre figures en- 
tered, and disappeared behind drawn 
shades and closed doors. 

Martha found herself shut into the last 
carriage with Lane Fowler. They had 
run out of fours. 

Now that the ordeal was over, the fire 
died out of her face and she leaned back, 
pale and a little faint. She was not sure, 
but she thought she heard Lane whisper 
to himself: “Dear Marty!” 

Later he said aloud: “I was afraid I 
wouldn’t be able to manage this; but 
what’s the use of having been on the 
General Staff if it doesn’t teach you how 
to handle a situation?” 

“Manage what?” 

“ Getting you to myself in this carriage. 
You don’t think things like this happen 
by chance, do you?” 

“Tf I thought at all, I suppose I’d an 
idea it was a mistake on the part of the 
sexton; or that he thought I—I didn’t 
belong with the others. . . .”. And after 
a silence: “I’m glad you aren’t shocked, 
Lane.” Martha spoke with an uncertain 
quaver. 

“Why should I be shocked?” 

“Didn’t you know . . . don’t you see, 
Lane, that I wore my. . . my red suit 
to Uncle Nat’s funeral?” 

“Little Marty”’—his voice was deeply 
tender—“I saw only that you had drama- 
tized Faith! .. .” 


It was the evening of that day before 
Christmas, and in Number Eleven three 
figures—Jane Gilbert, Martha Oakley, 
and Lane Fowler—passed from basement 
to drawing-room, from drawing-room to 
library, and from library to bedrooms, 
until in every window a candle burned 
and the light of their Faith glowed in the 
long quiet street. 
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O one knew why little mid- 
4 dle-aged John Robbins had 


4 jor.” Perhaps the very in- 
y congruity of the military 
title, as applied to him, 
had had something to do with it. But 
whatever the origin of the nickname, time 
and custom had dulled its absurdity in the 
eyes of an indolent world prone to accept 
things as they are. 

The world, in this instance, was a 
sharply circumscribed affair. In shape 
it was not unlike a dumb-bell, one end, 
the Quality Bazaar, Outfitters to Ladies; 
the other, balancing it nicely at the end 
of a few shabby city blocks, a third-rate 
boarding-house. Within the rigid con- 
fines of this dumb-bell, surrounded by the 
myriads of similar bodies that form the 
constellation of a great city, Robbins was 
“The Major.” 

Robbins himself had accepted the war- 
like appellation with the utmost serious- 
ness. He wore it proudly, not merely as 
a title but as a decoration. And invari- 
ably he spoke of himself in the third per- 
son, after the manner of royalty, as “The 
Major.” Perhaps he had first done this 
in a spirit of facetiousness; if so, the face- 
tiousness had long since disappeared. He 
would cleverly gather the shimmering 
folds of some pretty new silk over his ex- 
tended arm, and with disarming lack of 
self-consciousness and an air of the ut- 
most candor murmur impressively to the 
customer: 

“Madame will not regret the purchase. 
The major is convinced that this will be 
the most wanted shade of the season.” 

The dazzled customer seldom realized 
that the little man was speaking of him- 
self. To her the quoted “major” was 
some great and distant authority in the 
realm of fashion, and under the hypnotic 
influence of his indorsement the sale was 
accomplished. 

If Wilkins, the floorwalker, greeted 





John Robbins with a cordially conde- 
scending: 

“Well, how’s the major this morning ?”’ 
the answer came promptly, something 
like this: 

“Fine, fine! He just got in in his 
private car this morning. Been a splen- 
did season in California this year.” 

Or a similar query from Lizzie Weir, 
who had been in the Bazaar almost as 
long as the major himself, would be an- 
swered with: 

“His yacht docked in New York last 
night, but the major turned up bright 
and early this morning, fit as a fiddle!” 

This ever-ready facility in humorous 
retort—for such it was supposed to be— 
had made the major, silent enough unless 
in response to some such lead, immensely 
popular in the dumb-bell. No one real- 
ized how far below the surface these 
imaginings had developed; no one pene- 
trated far enough to discover their real 
function in John Robbins’s life, or the 
shining goal he had set for himself. 

The exterior portion of him sold silk at 
the Quality Bazaar; but his real inner 
self led a rose-colored existence in vivid 
contrast to the drab realities forced upon 
the outer man. To entertain his friends 
—-so ran the major’s creed—this might be 
indicated in light flippancies of imagina- 
tive conversation, but the goal itself was 
a thing too sacred to be put into words. 

For the major yearned ardently to be a 
hero. That Nature, with no sympathy 
for such an ambition, had built him five 
feet three, given him a little up-turned 
nose, and in time grayed some of his hair 
and removed the rest, did not daunt him. 
His soul, he considered, had been cast in 
heroic mould if his body had not. Some 
day he intended to do something wonder- 
ful, sublime. 

All of this reached back half a century 
or so to the days when little Johnny Rob- 
bins, slight and frail and undersize, had 
had to walk softly and speak gently to 
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escape annihilation at the hands of sturdy 
youngsters not more than half his age. 
It was then that he found consolation in 
the idea that underneath he was as good 
as other fellows! And it was then that 
he began to invent wonderful situations 
in which John Robbins, the real John, 
flourished after the manner of boy heroes 
in the books that boys love. Before him 
pirates cringed abjectly. Assorted des- 
peradoes, confounded by his superior 
strategy, surrendered to him sullenly but 
with evident admiration. 

Little Johnny Robbins had grown 
older, but he had never quite grown up. 
Life continued to be negatively unkind 
to him, and, gifted with a vivid intensity 
of imagination that might have distin- 
guished him in some creative art had his 
lot been cast in a different sphere, he con- 
tinued in his day-dreams to make of it 
what he chose. 

When the United States went into the 
war the major went to a recruiting station 
and begged, begged humbly, to be taken 
into the service. 

“J—J will do anything at all, sir, any- 
thing at all!” he told the sergeant in 
charge. For the moment the major had 
dropped his prideful nickname—he knew 
it would not be proper there. 

“Don’t you see, a man of your age 
couldn’t endure the exposure,”’ the officer 
explained kindly. 

“But if the maj—if—J—could do— 
something first !”’ he pleaded wistfully. 

But the government was obdurate. It 
did not need the services of silk salesmen 
of fifty-odd, and Robbins was thrown 
back on his old device for making life en- 
durable. Vicarious valor was less satis- 
fying than ever, but he did the best he 
could. It was then that his long-estab- 
lished nickname had been of special com- 
fort to him, took on added significance, 
indeed. It seemed to give substance to 
the inner part of him, to make real this 
vision who did great deeds. As “The 
Major” he went over the top with the 
best of them, and fought the good fight 
as ardently as they. 

The major never thought of all this as 
romance; but that was what it was, the 
one touch of romance in his commonplace 
existence, simple childish romance, the 
“Let’s pretend” of early years carried 
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out to its logical conclusion by a little, 
lonely, insignificant man now half a cen- 
tury beyond his childhood days. 

Then one day Romance, real Romance 
of the fairy-story order, took the major’s 
book of life into her hands and turned a 
page. 

A large, important-looking envelope 
found its way to the dingy boarding- 
house end of the dumb-bell. The en- 
velope contained a brief request from one 
of the city’s greatest law firms that Mr. 
John Robbins would call at its offices at 
his earliest convenience. 

The major slept little that night. 
When the noon-hour released him the 
next day he lost no time carrying out the 
mysterious request. He was admitted 
promptly to one of the inner offices, 
greeted with a courtesy bordering on def- 
erence by a member of the firm, and was 
told things, unbelievable things, that set 
his heart thumping sickeningly against 
his ribs. 

“There—there—is no doubt about 
this, Mr. Jeffry?” The major mopped 
his forehead with a handkerchief held in 
an unsteady hand. 

“No,” Jeffry replied emphatically. 
Then with a keen glance at the perturbed 
little man opposite him, he summed it all 
up concisely: “No, there is no doubt 
about it. We verified everything before 
we notified you. This man was a cousin 
of your father, Peter Robbins. He made 
a fortune in Alaska, in Nome, and—much 
more remarkably—succeeded in keeping 
it. At his death, recently, he left it to 
your father or to his heirs. As your 
father is deceased and you are his only 
heir the money is yours—every dollar of 
x.” 

“ And—you say 
faltered dazedly. 

“At a very conservative estimate you 
will have rather more than twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year. A very com- 
fortable, a very comfortable income in- 
deed, Mr. Robbins.” 

Comfortable! This to the major who 
had lived his most affluent years on about 
twenty-five dollars a week. Comfort- 
able! 

The sheer shock of the thing quite un- 
settled the major’s intellect for the bal- 
ance of the day. With the folds of a vivid 
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green sport silk draped over his out- 
stretched arm he assured a customer 
that: ‘The major is convinced that mid- 
night blue will be one of the most wanted 
shades this season.” 

The other clerks knew nothing of what 
had happened and looked at him appre- 
hensively. 

“Say, what’s wrong with the major?” 
Little Mary Neland leaned down from 
her elevated cash-carrier station back of 
the silk-counter and asked Lizzie Weir in 
a worried stage whisper. “Honest, he’s 
actin’ kinda nutty !” 

“Must be sick, or something,” Miss 
Weir responded with an anxious glance in 
the major’s direction, and at the first op- 
portunity said a few words to Wilkins. 

The floorwalker watched the major a 
few minutes, then approached the coun- 
ter with a kindly: 

“Not feeling well this afternoon, ma- 
jor?” 

“Certainly, certainly! The major is 
always well,” the little man returned in a 
dazed, abstracted tone. 

“Perhaps you had better take the rest 
of the day off—we’re not very busy—and 
see a doctor,”’ Wilkins urged with unprec- 
edented solicitude. 

But the major shook his head. “No, 
no—fit as a fiddle,” he replied as natu- 
rally as he could. 

And Tommy Johns, of the shipping de- 
partment, a slender stripling with an 
ominous chronic cough, walked six blocks 
out of his way in the cold that night to 
see the major safely home. 

It was only that first trying afternoon 
that seriously disturbed the major’s 
equilibrium. By the next morning he 
had regained a good portion of his poise; 
no one had occasion to notice anything 
unusual in his behavior. He kept the 
amazing news to himself and went 
through the treadmill routine of the 
Quality Bazaar just as he had done for 
many years. 

He knew quite well what he meant to 
do. He had been submerged all his life; 
now he intended to take his place in the 
great world as a man of substance, of 
property. Only the details needed to be 
worked out, and within a week he had 
accomplished that. 

The city was in the grip of a blizzard. 
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Ice-bound, snow-bound, it was held tight 
and shivering in the grip of one of the 
worst storms on record. The major, who 
had never liked cold weather at its best— 
and this was easily its worst—resigned 
from both ends and the middle of the 
dumb-bell, and took a train for southern 
Florida. 

Through the channels of the Sunday 
papers the names of the great resort 
hotels were quite familiar to him. 
Equipped with the most correct of mas- 
culine wardrobes—chosen with the help 
of Jimmy Drew, formerly of thedumb-bell 
orbit but now a satellite in an exclusive 
haberdashery—the major sped toward 
the Royal Magnolia as fast as the long 
train could buckle and jerk its way down 
through the Southern States. 

Serene and hospitable, like an over- 
grown home of old Colonial days, stands 
the Royal Magnolia. With its lawns and 
gardens, hibiscus hedges and _ stately 
palms, a deep-blue summer sea for back- 
ground, the great buff building seemed 
nothing short of paradise to the little 
major. In an ecstasy that would have 
been too keen for comfort except for an 
uneasy suspicion that presently he would 
waken in his cold little room in the board- 
ing-house and find that none of this was 
true, the major wandered along verandas 
that seemed endless; through the spa- 
cious lobby of the hotel with its green 
velvet carpets, groups of white pillars, 
and its cool white basket furniture. 
Everywhere were groups of well-dressed 
women chatting easily in low, well-bred 
voices, and equally well-dressed and 
rather pompous men whose faces, for the 
most part, were very red and whose hair 
was very white. 

The advent of the major made not the 
slightest ripple in the Royal Magnolia. 
With the exception of the chambermaid 
who attended to his room, the waiter who 
served his meals, and hopeful bell-hops 
who presented him with chairs he didn’t 
want whenever he paused a moment in 
his strolling round about, no one really 
knew the major was in the Royal Mag- 
nolia. No one called him “The Major.” 
No one called him anything except the 
clerks in the office who said: “Certainly, 
Mr. Robbins,” quite affably to his oc- 
casional requests—there were no com- 
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plaints, the major could not have thought 
of one. 

The activity of the big hotel was to 
him like an entrancing moving picture; 
the throng of well-dressed people scarcely 
more real than figures on a screen. He 
watched them curiously, impersonally, 
and after a time he began to comprehend 
that it is quite within the capabilities of 
man—and woman—to dispose of a prince- 
ly twenty-five thousand a year without 
disturbing himself—and herself—unduly. 
He had known, of course, that people 
spent large sums of money, but he had 
never before encountered the process. 
He had supposed vaguely that it would 
entail a wild, spectacular sort of existence; 
but he began to see that this well-ordered, 
genteel manner of life might easily be 
trusted to accomplish astounding finan- 
cial results. Occasional chats with a 
man from Oklahoma, who knew every- 
thing and everybody and had no hesita- 
tion in diffusing knowledge, proved most 
enlightening. 

It seemed that, while a half-million 
was a fairly substantial sum to have about 
one, it was something of a commonplace 
in the Royal Magnolia. There were, in- 
deed, he discovered, scattered around the 
lobby or on the verandas, not a few peo- 
ple whose yearly incomes equalled that 
amount or surpassed it! 

The major sighed as he realized that he 
was still a cipher, as much a commonplace 
in the Royal Magnolia as he had been as 
salesman at the silk-counter of the Qual- 
ity Bazaar. This wonderful new fortune 
was apparently not so wonderful as it had 
seemed to his unsophisticated mind. It 
was a devastating thought. 

With his sense of values alarmingly 


* discredited the major fell a ready victim 


to the overpowering personality of Ben- 
ton, Benton, the great outstanding figure 
of the Royal Magnolia’s unobtrusive 
ménage. One might live for days in the 
hotel without consciousness of the revo- 
lution of its wheels, the creaking of its 
machinery; but no one could be ob- 
livious of Benton, overlord of the great 
dining-room. Despite the delicate choco- 
late hue of race, Benton had a presence 
that a Marshal of France might well have 
envied. 

Statesmen and millionaires approached 
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the portals of his domain with a diffidence 
they affected to conceal. With largess 
they sought exemption from the grilling 
recollection of past crimes and misde- 
meanors, which a stern glance from be- 
neath Benton’s bushy, iron-gray eye- 
brows had such power to conjure up in 
their own minds. 

Lesser folk slunk past the imperial 
presence as unobtrusively as might be, 
minds centred uneasily on the faulty cut 
of a coat, a hat slightly past its prime, or 
some other defect in sartorial make-up 
that they had hoped, foolishly enough, 
might have escaped detection. 

Among these latter was the little major. 
Thanks to Jimmy Drew of the exclusive 
haberdasher’s shop, and to his own -ex- 
quisite sense of color that years of train- 
ing in the silk department had developed, 
the major’s outfit might be classed as 
faultless. Not so the handiwork of nig- 
gardly Nature. Never had the little man 
been so conscious of his insignificance of 
stature, ridiculous up-turned nose, and 
rapidly retreating hair-line, as when he 
passed Benton, the magnificent, and 
started down the endless aisle of the main 
dining-room with Benton’s eagle eyes 
fixed accusingly on the most sensitive 
spot of his short spine. 

Then one morning at breakfast-time, 
Benton graciously condescended to act 
as personal escort and in regal form pre- 
ceded the major part of the way to his 
distant table. This was worse, much 
worse. Benton was big, he was broad, 
his features were straight and regular, his 
iron-gray hair of distinguished effect was 
plentiful in the extreme. In short, Ben- 
ton was all that the major was not, and to 
follow in his wake caused the little man 
acute agony of mind. 

The major endured it as best he might. 
Breakfast over he left the dining-room 
still much perturbed but with head held 
very high, walked rapidly through the 
lobby and along the veranda past a jog 
in the building where a group of women 
sat. He walked on a few steps, then sat 
down in a wicker chair pulled up close 
against the wall, screened entirely from 
the eyes of the women he had just passed 
but in reality very close to them. 

“What a funny little man!” a girlish 
voice rippled with enjoyment. 
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“Tsn’t he absurd!” some one else 
agreed. 

Unconsciously the major glanced 
around to see this queer-looking person. 
There was no one in sight. With a sick- 
ening sense of shock the major under- 
stood. 

The desirability of seeing ourselves as 
others see us may well be doubted by any 
one who has experienced the sensation, 
Robert Burns to the contrary notwith- 
standing. With a crash the little major’s 
house of life fell in a heap of wreckage. - 

There was, perhaps, no logical reason 
for this—the major had never cherished 
illusions about his outer self—but feelings 
are seldom logical. Silently he got out of 
his chair and slipped away, his beautiful 
belief in his destiny shaken cruelly. 

Why, he wondered wretchedly, had he 
ever thought there was anything extraor- 
dinary in his make-up? A hero! His face 
burned. He was afraid of mice, he ad- 
mitted bitterly, and spiders of a certain 
size sent waves of nausea over him. A 
hero! No, he would never be that—he 
could see it now—never! “Absurd,” that 
was what they thought him, and small 
wonder. That was what he was, what he 
always had been, and what he would con- 
tinue to be. 

Long years before John Robbins had 
hitched his wagon to a star. Wagons do 
not lend themselves readily to this mode 
of locomotion, and on this very rough 
stretch of road the little major was in 
danger of losing his seat. The star had 
grown very dim; all that he was conscious 
of was the jolting of the wagon. 

He wandered wretchedly into the lobby 
and paused aimlessly not far from a group 
of people who, in excitement over some- 
thing, all seemed to be talking at once. 

“Tsn’t it just foo wonderful?” the 
words caught the major’s drifting atten- 
tion. 

He did not know what these people 
were talking about, and he did not care. 
The mere words revealed the truth to 
him: he did not belong in this place, he 
never would, and more than that he 
didn’t want to! No one he had ever 
known would have spoken in such words 
as this well-dressed woman had used just 
now. “Can you beat it?” was the way 
the old dumb-bell phrased its astonish- 
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ment. And very suddenly the major 
knew that he was homesick, homesick ! 

When the seven-thirty train went 
north that night the major went too. 
With the sure instinct of a child whose 
feelings have been hurt he turned to bury 
his face in the comfortable lap of his old 
environment. 

The dingy boarding-house where he had 
lived so long was not given to the ex- 
quisite cleanliness that had so rejoiced his 
heart in the Royal Magnolia—that is a 
luxury in a great, grimy city and not for 
denizens of third-rate boarding-houses. 
So the major established himself at a 
leading down-town hotel. As soon as 
possible he found his way to the em- 
ployees’ entrance of the Quality Bazaar. 
There he encountered Tommy Johns help- 
ing to load packages on the eleven o’clock 
delivery wagon. 

“Well, look who’s here!” Tommy 
straightened his slender height, grasped 
the major’s hand, and stood looking down 
at the little man with beaming eyes. The 
troublesome old cough caught him and 
held him speechless for a moment, but 
after the paroxysm was over he went on 
cheerfully: ‘‘How’s the major? Say, we 
sure missed you around the place. Sure 
did.” P 
“Honest, son?” A pleased light leaped 
into the major’s eyes. “ Well, the major’s 
glad to get back. Mighty fine down 
there; but there’s no place like home, no 
place like home.” 

The major’s progress through the 
Bazaar was a long ovation. Everywhere 
his old comrades greeted him with heart- 
warming enthusiasm. When he reached 
his own old department he found Wilkins 
amazingly cordial, and faded little Lizzie 
Weir more pleased than he had ever seen 
her. 

“Well, how’s the health?” Wilkins 
inquired, beaming. 

“Fine, fine! Never better,” the major 
replied, beaming back at him and at the 
others who had crowded around; but 
there followed none of the flights of imag- 
ination every one had:grown to look for. 

But business was brisk in the Bazaar 
that morning, and, much as they longed to 
linger and ask questions, the major’s old 
friends drifted off reluctantly, one by one. 

Mary Neland leaned down from her 
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lofty perch back of the silk counter and 
with voice sunk low asked wistfully: 

“Say, major, what kinda hats ’re they 
wearing down at that swell place?” 

“Embroidered georgette, and straw, 
and satin. Pink mostly, or white,” the 
major replied obligingly to a question 
that would have tried the soul of a man 
not in the business of outfitting ladies. 

“Oh, I do love hats,’”’ Mary murmured 
softly, a far-away look creeping into eyes 
that were far too large and dark for a 
face that was very small and very white. 

Then even little Mary Neland was 
swallowed by the insistent demands of 
commerce. The major was left to wander 
alone about his old stamping-ground, and 
at length, for want of something better 
to do, to drift back to the hotel. 

It had been fine to get back, to see the 
well-known faces of people he was used 
to, and to see them light with pleasure 
at his coming. That was pleasant, very 
pleasant, but the little man’s heart ached 
in spite of it. The castle in Spain, in 
which he had lived so long, had beer de- 
molished and he could not build it up 
again. Fantastic as had been its archi- 
tecture, its shadowy substance had been 
very real to him; never before had he 
doubted that it would at last develop 
satisfying material qualities. But clear- 
ly, now, it never would. 

He brooded deeply over this in the 
abundant leisure that soon hung heavily 
on his hands. He had never had any in- 
terests except his dreams and his work. 
Bereft of both of them, he was drifting, 
rudderless, in an uncharted sea. 

It was inevitable, no doubt, that with 
both idle time and idle money on his hands 
the major should be caught in a flare of 
speculation that seized the city. Talk of 
the market was rife in the lobby of the 
hotel. It was not long before the major 
was an ardent and persistent reader of the 
tape. 

He went cautiously, at first, bought 
small blocks of good stocks and paid for 
them outright. Then he began to buy 
in larger quantities and on margin. His 
brokers were affable, the crowd around 
the ticker, respectful. The major began 
to feel that things were looking up. 

A company had been formed to exploit 
a new and idealistic device for exploding 
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ammunition at long range. It was frank- 
ly admitted that the invention was not 
quite perfected, but in spite of this flaw 
the idea caught the popular imagination. 
Centuries ago Julius Cesar discovered 
that men are easily persuaded to believe 
what they want to believe. The idea is 
still strictly up to date. A horde of small 
investors with a little money to throw 
away did so quite effectually under the 
auspices of the Anti-Ammunition Com- 
pany. 

Anti-Ammunition stock was soaring 
merrily when the major caught the fever 
and plunged. He bought a large block of 
it, and bought it on margin. The stock 
went up three points higher, then fell with 
a crash. With steady eyes and steady 
hands the major watched it fall. His 
whitened lips were the only indication 
that in its descent into the whirlpool of 
calamity the stock had sucked down after 
it fifty thousand dollars of his money. 

“You'll get it back again, major,” a 
kindly devotee of the ticker assured him. 
“Make up for it in something else.”’ 

“Yes,” the little man raised -steady 
eyes to his comforter. “Yes.” 

There was a calm decisiveness about 
the major’s tone that impressed the group 
around him. 

“Watch that man if you want some 
thrills!” an old-timer in the broker’s 
office suggested to a novice. “Some of 
these days he’ll get into the game for all 
he’s worth!” 

A week or two passed. Then came 
hectic days when the street rocked under 
the spectacular advance of Big Injun Oil. 

Big Injun Oil was selling placidly 
around fifty-three dollars when it dis- 
played a sudden tendency toward the 
dramatic. A rumor that the company 
had struck a rich flow of oil in the far 
West started the boom. Big Injun stock 
went up by leaps and bounds. 

Piper, the man from Oklahoma who 
had helped educate the major during his 
stay in Florida, had appeared in the city 
some days before, bubbling with enthu- 
siasm anent the future of oil. He talked 
oil to every one, including the major. 
Up to the limitations imposed by physical 
man, Piper lived on oil. So far as any 
one knew he bought no oil stock. 

The major did, however. When Big 
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Injun Oil was well above par and still 
rising, the major bought a thousand 
shares. Steadily the stock continued to 
rise, steadily and rapidly. And at inter- 
vals throughout one feverish spring day 
the major bought blocks of various sizes 
until he held, on margin, close to ten 
thousand shares. By eleven o'clock the 
next day Big Injun Oil had reached its 
zenith—194. At noon it began to wane. 
Contradictory rumors regarding the strike 
in oil had begun to circulate. 

The crowds that are always attracted 
by a spectacular rise in some so-called 
security felt the reaction first. They lost 
their nerve, and sold rapidly and wildly, 
each one hoping to get out before his 
paper profits were obliterated. 

Down went the stock, point by point 
at first, then by twos and threes. At 
closing time it was dropping ten points at 
a time. Steadier by morning, for a time 
it hung poised around ninety. Then it 
took another downward plunge and did 
not rest until it reached forty-seven. 

Many a white-faced man, who had 
bought heavily on margin and been forced 
to cover the decline in his holdings, faced 
ruin as best he might. 

The major was calm, but had nothing 
to say. 

“Cleaned out, I suppose,” hazarded 
one gloomy speculator to another as the 
major left the office. 

“ Absolutely,” agreed the second man. 
“Over at the Columbia National a fellow 
told me Robbins had drawn out every 
dollar he possessed! Too bad!” he ad- 
mitted easily, for men bear the misfor- 
tunes of others with considerable equa- 
nimity. 

The Quality Bazaar was far removed 
from the stock market, but even to that 
remote region the news of the major’s 
loss penetrated. 

A day came when Wilkins, plainly 
agitated, stopped at the silk-counter with 
a distressful bit of news. 

“Do you know, the—the major is 
coming back here to work !”’ 

“Coming back here to work!” gasped 
Miss Weir. “Here in the silk depart- 
ment?” 

“Um-huh,” confirmed Wilkins. “They 
say he dropped a half million or so on the 
stock market. Awful sorry for the old 
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Wilkins’s voice developed unsatisfactory 
qualities. He turned abruptly and hur- 
ried down the aisle. 

A few days later the major was back 
in his old dumb-bell world, back in his 
shabby old room in the boarding-house, 
and back of the silk counter in the Quality 
Bazaar. He made no explanation, offered 
no word of extenuation or regret. Every 
one was very kind to him. No one ven- 
tured a curious question. 

The major was more quiet than he had 
been in the past. The easy persiflage 
that had so entertained his comrades in 
the Bazaar fell to their lot no longer. 

But if the major had changed, so had the 
Quality Bazaar. It had been sold rather 
recently to an Eastern syndicate. The 
management had been entirely changed, 
the entire policy of the shop altered. The 
store was now being run along up-to-date 
business lines. The interests of employees 
were apparently studied with intelligence 
and sympathy. 

Mary Neland was released from weary 
attendance on the pneumatic cash-carrier 
and became messenger between the mil- 
linery department and its work-room. 
Tommy Johns was taken out of the ship- 
ping department, where he had to use his 
frail strength in continual lifting of more 
or less heavy packages, and put on one 
of the motor delivery-wagons. These 
changes, comparatively slight to the 
casual observer, were typical of the al- 
tered aspect of things all over the store. 

One eventful Saturday night every 
pay envelope in the Quality Bazaar held 
a substantial increase. Many a tired 
worker forgot weariness and remembered 
that spring was almost there. 

But spring, that year, did not justify 
the vague hopes that seem its special mis- 
sion to inspire. It signified its advent by 
four unseasonably warm, stifling days 
that left the stricken city exhausted, 
gasping for its breath. 

Elderly little Miss Weir celebrated the 
third of those dreadful days by suddenly 
dropping down in a little heap in the 
narrow space behind the silk-counter. 
Restored to consciousness by cold water, 
rather too abundantly applied, she was 
promptly sent home in a taxicab—a lux- 
ury she had never encountered before. 
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“The major’s vacation begins to-mor- 
row,” Robbins confided to Smithers, a 
new Clerk in the silk department, one day 
not long after that. 

“This early?” Smithers was aston- 
ished. 

“Ves, a week now, before the late 
spring sales, they said, and a week late 
in the summer.” Then to an inquiring 
customer: 

“Yes, madame, certainly. 
say.” 

When the major got back from his 
little trip he found the Bazaar seething 
with excitement. The picture of a big 
white farmhouse on a wooded ledge above 
a wide and placid river, had been posted 
on the employees’ bulletin-board the day 
before. Below the picture was the amaz- 
ing announcement that had set the Qual- 
ity Bazaar in such a flutter: 


Green, you 


RIVERDALE FARM. 

OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE QUALITY 
BAZAAR, INC., FOR THE USE OF EM- 
PLOYEES. 

250 AcrRES OF WOODLAND AND MEADOW. 

BOATING, BATHING, AND FISHING. 


RATES MODERATE, ARRANGED ON BASIS 
OF SALARY RECEIVED. ADDITIONAL 
INFORMATION CAN SECURED 
FROM THE OFFICE. 


BE 


A second notice announced that every 
employee in the shop was to be given two 
weeks’ vacation with full pay. 

The Quality Bazaar had not quite gone 
mad, but it had certainly verged in. that 
direction. The office force, it seemed, 
had made it clear that every one who 
wanted to could go to Riverdale Farm. 
Rough places in the way. were to be 
smoothed out, difficulties to vanish like 
fog before the sun. A general holiday 
atmosphere held possession of the shop. 
A whirlwind of enthusiasm picked up 
youthful feet and made them want to 
skip and dance; straightened discouraged, 
middle-aged shoulders; and put new 
light into tired, elderly eyes. 

With brooding wistfulness the major 
stood before the bulletin-board and stud- 
ied the announcement. 

“Too bad you had to take so much of 
your vacation early, major,” Smithers 
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sympathized with him. “But you'll get 
some time off, later, and then vou can go 
up there, too.” 

“Yes,” admitted the little man slowly, 
as he turned away. “Yes.” 

Late that same afternoon Tommy 
Johns was asked to go to the office at 
once. With sudden sick foreboding he 
made his way toward that dread region. 
All winter he had feared some such sum- 
mons. His face was very white, as he 
opened the door, and his eyes had a des- 
perate, trapped expression. There was 
no one in the office except Mr. Joyce, the 
manager. Tommy’s knees seemed curi- 
ously inadequate. As Joyce indicated a 
chair near his desk, Tommy tumbled into 
it and sat there gasping as if he had been 
running. 

“Well, young man,” Joyce began kind- 
lv enough, “the Company thinks you 
are—are scarcely able to go on with your 
work here “ ; 

“Oh, Iam! Yes, I am, really! I— 
I’m stronger than I look,” Tommy inter- 
rupted, his white face taking on a tinge 
of gray. “I do as much as the other fel- 
lows wi 

“Yes, yes, I know you do,” Joyce ex- 
plained quickly. “We’re not discharging 
you, Johns, we are going to give you a 
vacation. A good long one. All summer, 
with full pay.” 

The relief was too great. Tommy 
flushed painfully, then buried his face in 
his hands and sobbed convulsively. 

. “You'll be all right in a minute’”— 
Joyce laid his hand kindly on the young 
fellow’s shaking shoulder. 

“Tt’s—it’s. my _ mother,’ Tommy 
sobbed. ‘‘She’s sick, and she hasn’t any- 
body but me. If I got canned, or—or 
piked out ad 

“Well, you’re not going to get canned, I 
just told you so, or pike out either. Not 
a chance of it. You can take your mother 
with you and go up to Riverdale to-mor- 
row and stay as long as you need to.” 

“Both of us?” Tommy was gazing at 
him with startled, red-rimmed eyes. 

“Both of you,” Joyce agreed gently. 

“Can you beat it!” Johnny murmured 
ecstatically. “Can you beat it!” 

Mrs. Johns and Tommy had been in- 
stalled some weeks in a tiny cottage some 
distance from the large house, and fresh 
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air, rest, and good food in abundance had 
begun to show results when the first relay 
of Quality Bazaar employees reached 
Riverdale Farm. The picture of the 
place, on the bulletin-board, had been 
attractive, but ten happy people found 
the reality much more so. 

The house was a big, rambling white 
structure, a farmhouse of the better or- 
der. Immaculate in glistening white 
paint, gay with red and white awnings, 
its long, shaded veranda comfortably fur- 
nished with wicker furniture, it looked too 
good to be true to the city-bound people 
who miraculously found themselves at 
home in it. 

“Some class to this, I’ll say.” Thus 
the entranced Smithers. And no one 
contradicted him. 

The house was furnished with good 
taste but with extreme simplicity. The 
food was excellent, abundant, and plain, 
with plenty of the country commonplaces 
that are such luxuries in a city. 

“Ts it custard?” a pale little cash- 
girl whispered to Lizzie Weir as the thick, 
golden liquid she was pouring from a 
good-sized pitcher settled with rich de- 
liberation over a dish of luscious straw- 
berries. 

“No, dear,” Miss Weir replied with 
the superior sophistication of early life 
on a Middle Western farm, ‘it’s cream— 
Jersey cream!” 

After some hours of dazed delight in 
the surroundings the little community 
found itself, and went to work with a will 
to get the most out of these precious won- 
der-days. It was not hard to do, with 
tennis-courts and a croquet-ground near 
the house, and a wide, sandy bathing- 
beach around the bend of the river. 
Three bright new rowboats rocked al- 
luringly in the low white boat-house. 
And one memorable day a commodious 
covered launch chugged cheerfully up to 
the little dock and announced that it was 
at home. 

It was late summer before the major’s 
turn came. The first thing he did when 
he got there was to visit the little cottage 
where Mrs. Johns and Tommy lived. He 
had not seen Tommy since he had left the 
store for Riverdale early in the spring. 

“Why, son,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you don’t 
look like the same kid, Blessed if you 
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do! The major wouldn’t have known you 
if he’d met you down-town some place.”’ 

Tommy laughed happily. 

“T’ve gained twenty pounds, major, 
and I hardly cough at all. The doc from 
the village came over to see me when I 
first came. He made me lie around and 
keep quiet and eat and eat and eat! And 
you bet I did, too. Now he says I can 
go around some, and if I do what I’m 
told I’ll be as good as new in a little while. 
And look at mother! She says she hasn’t 
felt so good for ten years!” 

“That’s: right,” little Mrs. Johns 
agreed. ‘The only thing that worries me 
is that I can’t thank the kind man who 
did all this. Yes, of course, I know it’s 
the Company, but I know that some man 
with a good big heart of the right sort 
must have thought of all this. It’s him 
I'd like to thank.” 

“Well, don’t worry because you can’t,” 
laughed the major. ‘“ Whoever did it is 
satisfied—you can bank on that—if you 
get well and enjoy yourselves. That’s 
what he wanted—not thanks.” 

That evening the entire little Riverdale 
community was grouped on the grassy 
ledge above the river. The major, quiet 
as usual, sat rather on the outskirts of the 
group. His mild blue eyes, calm as with 
a pervading peace, were fixed on the line 
of distant hills. 

Into the midst of this scene of quiet 
contentment strode a husky old farmer. 

“Say, I’d like to see the fellow that 
bought this place from me a while back. 
Any one know where he might be found ?” 

“The Quality Bazaar bought this place, 
sir,” Wilkins, by right of his superior posi- 
tion in the store, answered with dignity. 

“Never heard of the Quality Bazaar,” 
returned the intruder. “Man named— 
let’s see, now, what was it he called him- 
self? Declare if I haven’t forgotten! 
That does beat all!” The old man 
paused thoughtfully and disposed deftly 
of accumulated tobacco juice. ‘“ Moved 
West when I sold this place, but had to 
come back on some business. Thought 
mebby I might sell a parcel of land across 
the river to the fellow who bought this 
farm.” 

“The individual who bought from you 
doubtless sold again to the Quality Ba- 
zaar people. At least they own the place 
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now.” Wilkins offered this businesslike 
suggestion with conscious pride. 

“P’raps he did—p’raps he did,” the 
visitor conceded. ‘Guess I'll have to 
look into it a little further. Well, sorry 
to have disturbed you folks. Good eve- 
nin’.” And thereupon he rapidly re- 
traced his steps to the roadway. He had 
almost reached the gate when he turned 
and shouted back: 

“Robbins, that was the name. Don’t 
happen to mean nothin’ to any of you, I 
suppose.” Receiving no reply, he turned 
again and went on. 

“Robbins!” Mrs. 
softly. 

The major, who had been partially 
screened from the visitor by a tall shrub 
and now leaned forward to watch his de- 
parture, gave a perceptible start. Every 
one gazed at him, galvanized into speech- 
lessness. 

“Robbins!” Wilkins echoed Mrs. 
Johns’s exclamation. ‘He couldn’t have 
meant you, major!” 

The major did not answer. 

“But—but where did you get the 
money? Didn’t you lose it in—in that— 
fool oil speculation ?”’ Wilkins stammered. 

The major sat silent an instant. Then 
he squared his shoulders and met the 
question. 

“No. The major had had his lesson— 
paid fifty thousand dollars for it. The 
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major bought oil for some one else, for a 
friend who had his own reasons for buy- 
ing and wanted it kept a secret.” 

“But—but you—haven’t got your 
money still!” Wilkins gasped. “You 
went back to work—and lived in the old 
boarding-house 

“Why, don’t you see, all of you?” 
Inspiration had touched little Mrs. Johns. 
“He—he spent it for us! It was the 
major who did all this. It was the major 
who bought the Quality Bazaar!” 

Suddenly the modest little major found 
he could not bear it. A swift sense of 
panic swept him off his feet and started 
him toward the house. 

This broke the spell that sheer stupe- 
faction had laid on his loyal fellow 
workers. With moist eyes and low broken 
exclamations of gratitude, of apprecia- 
tion, they gathered around him and cut 
off his retreat. 

“Why, major,” Wilkins had to struggle 
with an unaccommodating lump in his 
throat. ‘You’re—you’re a—hero! A 
regular hero!” 

The major’s heart leaped at the magic 
of the word. Had he dreamed it, he won- 
dered, as he had done so often in the years 
that had passed? He looked into. the 
eyes of those around him, and, thrilled to 
his soul with the ecstasy of unexpected 
attainment, found that this time it was 
not a dream. 
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THAMES 


By Hugh Burnaby 


BENEATH a willow-tree I lie 

While silver Thames glides gently by; 
Like pleasant dreams he slips away 
Too strange and beautiful to stay. 


Guarding his flower-spangled banks 
Stand slender reeds in whisp’ring ranks 
Of sharp green spears, as if they knew 
He passed their army in review. 


Above him hover murmuring 

His tiny soldiers on the wing. 

Their generals, the dragon-flies, 

Hang poised, or dart to snatch a prize. 


He passes to triumphal airs 

From hidden feathered choristers 
That hymn his tranquil majesty 
Forever winding towards the sea. 
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OANNA WYLIE sighed as 
ewe she looked at herself in the 
Q uy darkened mirror in the 
Ky Ker a =<. ~_ hair, 

Zoi = pale eyes, pale undergar- 
mA ments, and long pale legs 
ending in very high black button boots. 
She had come to that stage of frightened- 
ness in which one forgets what one means 
to do next. But Theodore’s heavy 
breathing on the cot reminded her. It 
was just like him to go to sleep when all 
the world was getting dark and interest- 
ing and the city lights began to bloom up 
and down the streets. Joanna untwisted 
a few buttons from their buttonholes, re- 
garded herself in the mirror as a slim flash 
of white, and dived into Theodore’s red- 
and-white sailor-suit. She had been in 
it once before, with petticoats on, but 
had been rather cramped as to sitting 
down, and now she felt the greater free- 
dom as the sailor trousers hung loose and 
cold on her legs and the “‘ jumper” bloused 
around her waist. 

Her gray-yellow hair was “dutched” 
above her ears, anyway, and lo! she was 
a boy—she was Robinson. Long ago she 
had known she was Robinson, and now 
she knew again with a flash of pure de- 
light, and she ran into the hall as lightly 
as Peter Pan, and commenced climbing 
the skylight ladder that led to her roof 
and his roof, that is, Etheridge’s roof, 
about whom every one knows that he is 
the great inventor, whose name will light 
the ages when we all are dust. 

Now she was living; true, she had lived 
before once or twice, but nothing that felt 
like this, with a trouser on each leg, and 
nothing to hinder from “‘shinnying,’’ and 
no skirts to be frowsing and fluffing out at 
the sides, and in dancing-school, “Do 
pull down your skirts, Joanna,” and no 
nurse at her side, ‘Do walk quietly, Jo- 
anna,” and “Do be a lady, Joanna.” 

“T’m not a lady,” declared Joanna, 
half-way up to the roof, and now she was 
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all the way up, and the city lay below like 
amap. But it was nothing compared to 
Etheridge’s skylight. For he was a great 
inventor, and Joanna wanted to be one, 
too. 

In the middle of her second bureau- 
drawer, underneath her white-ribbed 
second-best dancing-class stockings, she 
had an invention. It was not entirely 
invented yet, but it was the beginnings 
of an apparatus by which one pulled 
oneself up into an apple-tree. And so 
you see that, incomplete as it was, Joanna 
knew the burning delight that is called 
Inventing. This was why she did not 
cast one look at the city, but climbed into 
Etheridge’s laboratory skylight. 

Mother had told her never to doit. So 
had father. Etheridge never saw nor 
heard nor spoke to anybody, or perhaps he 
would have, too. But now Joanna knew 
that she was going in. She knew now 
why boys were bold and called out re- 
marks to people in autos, like “Cheese it, 
you guy!” and “Hello, Micky!” She 
knew now why boys dared spit water out 
between their front teeth, and why they 
didn’t care if they bloodied each other’s 
noses. It was the trousers. In them 
you stood good and square and true, with 
each leg like a support, and you felt cour- 
age run up and down between your knees 
and your toes. You were not afraid, and 
nobody noticed you, and there was not 
the voice that always said when you were 
happy, “Oh, Joanna, pull down your 
skirt” —that one terrible command! 

With a sob that came from nowhere 
and was lost quickly in a burs. of silent 
laughter, she let herself down into the 
laboratory. Etheridge would understand, 
though he would never know she was 
Joanna. She would be “Robinson” 
there. So, in this comfortable assurance, 
she dropped herself into the most fas- 
cinating room she had ever seen. Nota 
laboratory, but a tiny kitchen. A long 
board table was set with oilcloth, cups, 
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and saucers. A coffee-pot chugged on 
the little gas-range, and she saw a large 
platter of hamburg steak through the 
open oven door. 

Then Joanna heard voices approach- 
ing. Her trousered legs were too new to 
give her perfect boldness. With the old 
sorry Joanna-qualm she hopped into hid- 
ing between the stove and the wall. 

Two seconds later the great blue light 
blazed overhead, throwing the kitchen 
into a glare. Two seconds more and 
they had pulled the little. rabbit out of its 
hiding. 

“And who is this?” asked the great 
Etheridge. 

And one of his assistants (God bless 
him) replied in all good faith: “Why, it’s 
only the janitor’s boy.” 

But Joanna, taking courage, replied 
in her small, sweet voice: “I’m Robin- 
son.” 

And suddenly it seemed so good to one 
who had been lonely, so dear to one who 
had not been understood, to be sitting on 
Etheridge’s great knee, that if she had 
not worn trousers she would have cried. 
But as it was, it was beautiful. 

They all sat down to their comfortable 
meal, and in the midst of them sat a little 
pale-haired “boy,’”’ who gulped at his 
coffee joyfully and gobbled the hamburg 
steak. They were a hungry, heavy- 
eyed crew, with crumpled shirts and dingy 
hands, but they made so vastly merry 
over their meal that Robinson was in 
transports. 

The great Etheridge’s eyes glimmered 
as he met the steady, adoring gaze of 
Robinson, and he wiped his mouth with 
his hand and leaned back in his chair for 
five minutes with a pipe: 

“Well, boy, what work are you going 
to do, eh?” 

‘“‘T’m an inventor, too,” said Robinson. 

“You are? Good! What do you in- 
vent?” 

Robinson detailed it. “It’s a slip- 
noose you hang over the limb of a tree, 
and you step into it and pull yourself up,” 
said Robinson excitedly. The assistants 
laughed. And Robinson, who in other 
circumstances would have felt like cry- 
ing, laughed too; he was a boy now. 
“Boys do not cry”—he had often heard 
mother tell Theodore so. But it was dif- 
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ferent when mother said: “Girls must 
not be cry-babies!” So instead Robin- 
son laughed. But Etheridge removed 
his pipe fora moment. He pulled Robin- 
son to him, and Robinson loved the feel 
of his big, warm, strong hands. 

“That’s the idea,” he said kindly. 
“Keep it up. You fellows may laugh, 
but it was just his age I got my biggest 
idea. It’s not worked out yet.” 

At that there was a reverent silence 
among the big fellows. The great in- 
ventor was slapping the hair on Robin- 
son’s head now, kindly strokes that one 
gives to a dog—not the sleek dabs one is 
always bestowing upon little girls’ hair- 
ribbons. Again Robinson had the inward 
desire to sob, but the trousers checked 
it. 

Suddenly the inventor snapped his 
meerschaum into its case and got up. 
“We've taken just twelve minutes of our 
night,” he said. “By golly, boys, if you 
saw how short life is, like I do, you 
wouldn’t waste it. All over in a flash of 
black and white! Come.” His fierce- 
ness was checked by the sight of Robin- 
son. He pulled him along roughly. 
“Just what we want for our test, Nick,” 
he said. 

Now they might have operated upon 
Robinson with no anesthetics; he would 
not have minded—from them. As it was, 
they placed him in front of a talking- 
machine and asked him to sing. And he 
sang the only song he knew, “Jesus, 
tender Shepherd, hear me!” and if in 
places he flatted the notes a little, it was 
because he was having an evening of 
paradise. He thought it would be good 
always to live here among the machines 
and the men and never go back to a world 
of clean dresses and dancing-school. And 
then a dreadful nightmarish thing hap- 
pened. Robinson—no, this was Joanna— 
felt something slippery start to glide down 
her arm, something cold and slippery, that 
fell down as far as her little thin wrist. It 
was her bracelet, the gold one Aunt Mary 
had given her instead of the electric foun- 
tain that she had begged for. She had 
chewed at it to try to get it off, but the 
spring was broken. Now it had slid 
down her arm. Any second Etheridge 
would notice it. 


She knew what would happen. They 














would see the bracelet; there would be an 


outcry. They would see that she was a 
girl. They would send her home. No 


more life, no more adventure, no more 
invention! Better to break the spell now 
and go—while she was still Robinson. 
So she went. 

And Etheridge, squinting at his record, 
heard a sob and saw a flash of red and 
white, which was gone when he looked 
again. 

Nick inquired of the janitor, who said 
he had a boy, but his boy was only five, 
and was visiting his granny in Brookline. 
And on inquiry next door it was proved 
that the boy of the house was sound asleep 
“‘and the other one is a girl.” So Ether- 
idge and his assistants wondered “‘Who 
was Robinson.” 

Meantime it was 1916, and that, among 
other things more and less horrible, meant 
that it was the year of the Great Plague. 
Frantic parents woke their children in the 
night to find out whether the little hands 
and feet were supple as they should be, 
and in spite of every precaution the sick- 
ness walked in the noontide and entered 
the house next to Etheridge. 

It was the house where Joanna lived 
that it walked, and it was the bed where 
Joanna lay that it laid itself, and finally 
she was tied hand and foot, poor child, 
with invisible chains, and Theodore and 
sailor-suits and all such homelike things 
drifted away, and the nursery became a 
white-hung land like an ice-block Es- 
quimaux hut, tense with wretched anx- 
iety. 

So Joanna lay; who knows the why of 
its being Robinson instead of some other ? 
Back of it all, was it perhaps some strap 
in her life that had galled too long, some 
chafing at the restraint of slippers and 
white dresses and doll presents, the 
weighted-down assertion that she should 
be of the girls girly, the early frost of 
circumstance closing in? 

This is fine writing, undoubtedly. 
For it is meant to be. Also there is no 
changing destiny. And not one of us 
would have done better in Joanna’s place. 
She refused to swallow medicine; she said 
that it was bad enough to be scared and 
frightened, and have no feeling in your 
arms or legs; she said that as long as she 
could talk (for her voice alone was left 
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her) she would not waste her time swal- 
lowing. 

And she did not. But lay staring 
straight up at the white ceiling, very 
stiff and very scared, and sang loudly. 
“* Jesus, tender Shepherd,” she sang. Not 
because she liked it, but because from 
being long repeated it came so easily to 
her lips. 

“* All this day Thy hand has led me!’” 
she chirped. 

The two consulting physicians in 
the hall coughed. They were affected. 
Wherein they did Joanna a grave injus- 
tice. Her thoughts were not on a cer- 
tain dark gate which she was closely ap- 
proaching, nor upon the words of the 
hymn. For to the boy Robinson those 
words recalled a thrill of adventure which 
was the sole reason that she insisted on 
them in her discomfort. 

Of course the doctors did not know. 
To them she was a little girl to be 
watched and guarded. But some one else 
working in his laboratory next door heard 
the little words and dropped his ham- 
mer. 

“Golly! There is—Robinson. Just in 
time, too. I need him for this record.” 
Etheridge, single-minded, contemptuous 
of circumstance as all masters of it are, 
and seeing only the end in the beginning, 
dropped his stuff upon the floor and 
rushed forth, his invention in mind, to 
find the boy. 

It never occurred to him that it was 
strange to hear those words at that in- 
stant. To the inventor naught in the 
universe is strange. Upon its shelves 
everything in the world of nature lies 
orderly; when he needs it, he reaches it 
down. So did Etheridge. 

He followed the voice. It had reached 
the end: ‘“‘Happy there with Thee to 
dwell.’”’ 

The doctors and nurse were consulting 
in the room across the hall, and they 
neither saw nor heard the great man blun- 
der up the stairs. 

As he stopped at the door, Joanna, 
bound in iron, was asking: 

“T can’t turn my head; who’s there?” 

Etheridge saw her tiny clothes over 
the chair—her petticoats and her stock- 
ings and her hair-ribbons. Yet he heard 
Robinson’s voice. Then his intuition 
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told him everything. It is what all in- 
ventors have that makes them jump over 
the chasms. And he understood. 

And yet as ever, with those minds, one 
little life was nothing but a link in the 
chain of his invention. 

“T’m here; it’s Etheridge,” he replied. 
“Will you help me again?” 

“Yes,” replied her smal], sweet voice, 
“only I guess you won’t want me now. 
I’m a girl. I was only Robinson for the 
one night. Besides, I am stiff, like when 
you have sat on your feet an hour.” 

The great man came over to the little 
bed and stared over into her face and 
smiled at her pale eyes and hair. 

She smiled gallantly back. 

“You were the fellow, all right, that 
came over to see me.” 

“T was!” her voice rang. 

“Well, then, laddie, I shall take you 
over there to help me now.” 

He went to the hall and spoke in his 
low, controlling tone to the doctors. 
They hesitated. At last one of them 
said softly: 

“We have done all we can. Take her 
over there if she wants to go. Wrap her 
up well. She cannot be much worse 
without—” He finished his staccato 
speech to the air, for Etheridge was back 
at the child’s bedside. 

With one sweep of his big arms he had 
her and all the bedding. 

“Where are we going?” she asked 
wistfully. 

“Home!” said he. 

“Where’s that?” 

“Why, where we do what we love 
best.”’ 
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“T can’t do it much,” said Joanna. 
“Tt is always so messy; sticks and wire 
and dirt.” Her voice faded away faintly. 

“Look here, little pal, do you feel as 
if something was pulling you away?” he 
asked roughly. 

Her little “yes” was feeble but quite 
audible. 

The sweat stood on Etheridge’s fore- 
head. 

“Well, now, you say ‘I won’t go,’ with 
all your might,” said Etheridge, with a 
sort of fierce directness. For the first 
minute in his life his will-power was con- 
centrated on something else than his 
invention. It was necessary to his work 
that she should stay. 

“But I’m so tired,” said Joanna, ‘‘and 
so stiff. I feel like a shark had hold of 
my toes and was swimming off with me. 
Why must I stop?” 

Yet his voice penetrated the hazy 
blackness that swirled around her. 

“Robinson, little Robinson, stop/ If 
you go you will spoil my best cylinder 
record.” 

And way down in the blackness Robin- 
son heard his voice and smiled, and 
pushed back the shark. Because it was 
the voice of man to man, and not of man 
to baby-girl; the voice of the great thun- 
dering work of the world to be done, to 
which one’s life is proud to be sacrificed. 

So, stiff and strange as she was, she 
rallied—and stayed. 

And it was Etheridge who saw her un- 
fold her small, frozen hands. 

“They are ready to wind the m’chine,” 
she said. 

And that was Robinson. 









































BY HENRY 


VAN DYKE 


CHRISTMAS GREENS 


[THE ELEVENTH PAPER] 


. HE time draws near the birth of 
7. Christ,”"— 
you remember, reader, the rest of 
that lovely canto of In Memoriam, where 
the bells of four villages answer each other 
through the misty night while the wreaths 
of evergreen are woven with memories and 
regrets to deck the church and the home 
in honor of the best of all birthdays. 

Once more the Yuletide draws near,— 
near at least to the Slave of the Magazine, 
though by the dull, prosaic almanac it is 
still months away. For me it is proxi- 
mate and pressing. The editor cajoles 
and threatens: the printer waits at extra 
wages for overtime: to-morrow will be 
Christmas and the day after will be New 
Year; and I must gather the figurative 
greens to-day, or leave our Christmas 
Camp-fire without a token of remem- 
brance or a sign of cheer. 

But what a day is this on which I set 
about my pleasant task! Indian sum- 
mer at its golden best: the blue of the sky 
subdued by a silvery haze to the tint of 
turquoise, faintly luminous: the verdure 
of the woodlands, ripened and dulled a 
little by the August heat, now shot 
through with the first rich threads of 
autumnal glory: the mountains growing 
higher and more aerial, as they recede in 
the light mist, until they change into 
bastions of opal and amethyst: the deep 
blue of the open sea ever deepening far 
away, while the white flower of foam 
above the hidden reef, expands and 
closes with every passing wave,—a mystic 
lily on a sleeper’s breast. Over the pas- 
tures and meadows the long gossamers go 
drifting on the soft air, or lie close upon 
the emerald aftermath, glistening with 
tiny drops of moisture. From every or- 
chard the smell of ripening apples ‘comes 
out to us, and from the tangled thicket we 
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catch the odor of fox-grapes, waiting for 
the frost to sweeten them. Wild asters 
and goldenrod adorn the wayside; gen- 
tians bloom in secret places. The little 
birds have assembled their silent com- 
panies for southward flight. But they are 
loath to leave their summer haunts, and 
if we go warily through the wood, they 
will flock around us suddenly, fluttering 
through the coppice in search of food, 
flitting from branch to branch of the dark 
firs, lisping, calling, whispering sotto voce, 
no doubt talking over their plans for the 
long journey to Central America. 

All round us as we walk through this 
transient and ephemeral beauty, the more 
hardy and enduring growths which are to 
serve for adornment in our homes at the 
midwinter festival are visible and sug- 
gestive to the inward eye which looks far 
ahead. Here the young spruces and bal- 
sam-firs, shapely and symmetrical pyra- 
mids of absolute green, are standing by 
thousands in the open places,—regiments 
of Christmas-trees! Here 


“The ground-pine trails its pretty wreath 
Running over the club-moss burrs,” 


ready to be twined into garlands or long 
festoons. Here the glistening, prickly 
holly lights its dark foliage with red ber- 
ries; and the ground-hemlock hides its 
delicate coral fruit like drops of trans- 
lucent wax under its spreading branches; 
and the climbing bittersweet curls back 
its orange pods to show the scarlet- 
covered seeds within; and the pale-green 
mistletoe,—not just here perhaps, but a 
little farther south,—prepares its pearly 
berries to sanction kisses yet unkissed. 
Nature in her lavish way provides in 
beauty for every season: flowers that fade 
and vanish as the summer goes: gold and 
crimson leaves that fall as the autumn 
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wanes: and evergreens that will stay with 
us in rich and sober loveliness when 


‘Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing. 


” 


All these things are given us to enjoy. 
They are best in the place where nature 
put them, out-of-doors: but a little of each 
and all we may rightly take, if we will, 
to deck our dwellings, if for no other pur- 
pose than to be a fragrant reminder that 
we are more akin to nature than to our 
houses. 

Shall we grieve, then, at the thought 
that some of these pretty, wild, growing 
things will be cut and gathered for Christ- 
mas greens? Not I,—if the cutting and 
gathering are wisely done, with kindly 
forethought of the coming generations, so 
that no sort of harmless vine or amiable 
tree shall be exterminated from the earth. 
Let us not spoil our love of nature with a 
sickly sentimentalism. There are enough 
evergreen things in our country to provide 
a sign of Christmas for every house and 
church in it. To gather them prudently 
is to practise a kind of forestry. For my 
part I can think of no fairer way for a 
little fir-tree to complete its life than by 
becoming for a while the sparkling centre 
of a circle of human joy,—a Christmas- 
tree! If your imagination must endow 
the little fir with feelings, why not give it 
this fine emotion of ending in glory? 

I confess myself out of sympathy with 
those writers who complain that they 
must write their Christmas stories in mid- 
summer and their August fiction in mid- 
winter. Incongruous it may seem, but 
such incongruity is of the very warp and 
woof of life. Always we are looking back- 
ward and forward while we live the pass- 
ing hour. Every true pleasure hath in it 
an extract of the past and a tincture of the 
future. I think it was that great artist 
John La Farge who said “all drawing of 
the things we see is an exercise of mem- 
ory, and the things we have seen enter 
into it.” The springs of poetry, Words- 
worth found, have their origin in “‘emo- 
tion recollected in tranquillity.” This 
is true of noble sorrow as of worthy joy. 
There is not one little delight that comes 
to us without a flavor of reminder. When 
we lie on a bed of balsam boughs in the 
forest we dream of a Christmas-tree. 
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When we enter the room where the gift- 
laden, candle-lighted tree waits for the 
children, the very smell of it carries us 
away to camp in the greenwood. 

You may call this “sentimental,” if you 
will, Brother Gradgrind, and scoff at it in 
your sour, self-satisfied way. But it is by 
this thread that our personalities are held 
together. If you have it not, as you boast, 
that is probably why you are a person so 
little to be envied, a thing of shreds and 
patches, but no man. There is no pres- 
ent reality for us humans, without mem- 
ory and hope. Lose the first, and you are 
dead; lose the second, and you are buried. 
But in Christmas, as truly as in Easter, 
if we come to it in the spirit, there is a 
power of resurrection. 

The custom of adorning our houses and 
places of worship at this season with green 
tokens from the winter woods came down 
to us, no doubt, from heathen ancestors 
who dwelt, as we do, in what is ironically 
called the north temperate zone. It was 
partly a tribute to unknown gods, and 
partly an expression of man’s wish to 
make himself comfortable and even merry 
in the teeth of the rudest weather. In the 
tropics, of course, there would be no call 
for this defiance of the frost. And in the 
southern hemisphere the seasons would be 
reversed; instead of Christmas greens 
there would be a festival of flowers out-of- 
doors. There must be something charm- 
ing in that; yet those who have tasted the 
ruder and more bracing joys of a northern 
Christmas always hone for them, and can- 
not be comforted with palms and pome- 
granates. Shakespeare, in Love’s Labor’s 
Lost, makes Biron say, 


“At Christmas I no more desire a rose, 
Than wish a snow in May’snew-fangledshows.” 


Some hold that the decking of houses 
with green branches in December orig- 
inated among the Druids, and was a pious 
provision for the poor sylvan spirits,— 
elves, and fays and good goblins,—who 
needed a shelter from the nipping cold. 
That nay be what the Druids told the 
people; but I think natural inclination 
and a love of beauty had a good deal to do 
with it. Religious customs are most 


easily accepted when they fit with human 
desires. 
Holly with its bright sheen and vivid 
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color was the symbol of mirth and good 
cheer. Ivy was sacred to Bacchus, and 
hung over the door of wine-shops; yet 
if I mistake not there was also an 
ancient tradition that while it invited 
to drinking it was a talisman against 
drunkenness,—a most considerate and 
convenient arrangement! Laurel and 
bay were signs of honor and festivity. 
Mistletoe was the most weird and magical 
of all the Christmas greens, feared a lit- 
tle because of its association with druid- 
ical sacrifices, yet loved a good deal for 
its modern uses. They say that in the 
olden time it was admitted in the Yule- 
tide decoration of houses, but not of 
churches. Yet one of the antiquarians 
tells us that in the eighteenth century, in 
York Cathedral, it was the custom on 
Christmas Eve to carry a branch of mis- 
tletoe to the high altar and “proclaim a 
public and universal liberty, pardon, and 
freedom to all sorts of inferior and even 
wicked people at the gates of the city to- 
ward the four quarters of heaven.” Here 
we find, perhaps, a hint of that liberty of 
osculation with which the homely plant 
is now connected. And this, again, we 
may dimly trace back to the Scandinavian 
myth. For the arrow with which the 
rascally Loki tricked the blind Héder 
into killing Baldur the beautiful, was 
made of mistletoe. When the fatal shaft 
was plucked out, the mistletoe was given 
into the keeping of Freya, the love-god- 
dess; and henceforth on every one who 
passes beneath it she bestows a kiss,—a 
right pleasant legend with a happy end- 
ing! Yet after all, if Freya,—well, I will 
say no more than this, 7f Freya! 

There is a quaint reference on this 
point in Hawthorne’s “English Note- 
Books,” under date of December 26, 
1855. He was then American Consul at 
Liverpool living in the cosey boarding- 
house of Mrs. Blodgett. “On Christ- 
mas Eve and yesterday,” he says, “there 
were branches of mistletoe hanging in 
several parts of the house, in the kitchen, 
the entries, the parlor, and the smoking- 
room,—suspended from the gas-fittings. 
The maids of the house did their utmost 
to entrap the gentlemen boarders, old and 
young, under the privileged places, and 
there to kiss them, after which they were 
expected to pay a shilling. It is very 
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queer, being customarily so respectful, 
that they should assume this license now, 
absolutely trying to pull the gentlemen 
into the kitchen by main force, and kiss- 
ing the harder and more abundantly the 
more they were resisted. A little rosy- 
cheeked Scotch lass—at other times very 
modest—was the most active in this busi- 
ness. I doubt whether any gentleman but 
myself escaped. [Italics mine.] I heard 
old Mr. S parleying with the maids 
last evening and pleading his age; but he 
seems to have met with no mercy, for 
there was a sound of prodigious smacking 
immediately afterwards. J was as- 
saulted, and fought most vigorously; but 
was outrageously kissed—receiving some 
scratches, moreover, in the conflict. The 
mistletoe has white wax-looking berries, 
and dull green leaves, with a parasitical 
stem.”” Oh, Mr. Hawthorne! Was it 
comedy or tragedy that you meant to 
write? Would you have us congratulate, 
or pity you on your “escape” from the 
rosy-cheeked Scotch lass? Did you lock 
yourself in your room and refuse nourish- 
ment for forty-eight hours? At all 
events you kept your pale Puritan humor 
in that gay galley of British fun. 

The old English customs and manners 
of Yuletide,—the general atmosphere of 
festive preparation, the carolling of the 
“waits” on Christmas Eve, the service in 
the village church on Christmas Morn, 
the feasting in servants’ hall and dining- 
room, the Yule-clog blazing on the broad 
hearth and the boar’s head borne in with 
ceremony, the Wassail-Bowl and the 
Christmas-Pie, the songs and dances and 
games under the Lord of Misrule, the 
mummery in fancy dress, the ghost- 
stories by the fireside, the pervasive spirit 
of joviality and good comradeship be- 
tween young and old, wise and simple, 
rich and poor,—these Christmas charms 
are nowhere set forth more enchantingly 
than in The Sketch-Book of Washington 
Irving. No wonder that Sir Walter 
Scott loved the book and the author. Yet 
even when he wrote, the genial Knicker- 
bocker saw these ways and manners as 
antiquities, in a vanishing light; and he 
prefaced his essays with a quotation from 
a still earlier Hue and Cry after Christ- 
mas: ‘But is old, old, good old Christmas 
gone? Nothing but the hair of his good, 
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gray, old head and beard left? Well, I 
will have that, seeing I cannot have more 
of him.” 

That seems to be the proper, regular, 
inevitable attitude to take about Christ- 
mas,—a kind of hail-and-farewell tone,— 
as if one would say, “‘let us have one more 
jolly good time, it may be the last.” In 
that fruitful little book Guesses at Truth, 
written in 1827, I find this passage: “It 
was a practice worthy of our ancestors to 
fill their houses at Christmas time with 
their relations and friends; that when 
Nature was frozen and dreary out of 
doors, something might be found within 
doors ‘to keep the pulses of their hearts in 
proper motion.’ The custom, however, 
is only appropriate among people who 
happen to have hearts. It is bad taste 
to retain it in these days, when everybody 
worth hanging 


oublie sa mére 
Et par bon ton se défend d’éire pére.” 


So runs the song from age to age,—O good 
old times! O bad present times! O 
worse,—or it may be better,—times to 
come ! 

I wonder what particular ways and 
manners of our own day the people of 
the twenty-second century will regard as 
especially picturesque and romantic. 

There is plenty about Christmas in tne 
treasure-house of English poetry, from 
Milton’s glorious hymn to the lyrics of 
Eugene Field and Bliss Carman and Lady 
Lindsay. Richest and most Christmassy 
are the old ballads and carols and the 
poems by such writers as George Wither 
and Robert Herrick. But every poet 
when he comes to this subject shows 
something of his own personal character 
and sentiment,—his way of looking at 
life. Thus Stevenson writes a ballad of 
Christmas at Sea, and Kipling of Christ- 
mas in India. 

To some of us there is a peculiar bright- 
ness and sweetness in the memories as- 
sociated with the homely household rites 
of putting up the greens and dressing the 
tree. This is done on Christmas Eve, 
after the younger children, or perhaps 
the grandchildren, have hung up their 
stockings and gone to bed. The elder 
children help. There is a joyous bustle 
and an air of secrecy about the business. 
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If you hear a patter of small feet on the 
stair or see a tousled head peeping through 
the baniisters, you must pretend to notice 
nothing. The tall step-ladder must be 
brought up from the cellar, and it is usu- 
ally very rickety. There are wreaths to 
be hung in windows and festoons to be 
looped over doors. A new way of deco- 
rating the pillars is much called for, but 
after many experiments you always come 
back to the old way. (Reader, I know not 
what your favorite way may be, but I am 
all for spirals of ground-pine.) Then the 
tree must be set up, on a white cloth, and 
decked with tiny candles, and hung with 
ornaments, old and new. (Don’t forget 
the old ones, or the children will miss 
them.) Then the presents, the simpler 
the better, must be arranged in little piles 
under the tree. Last of all, there are cer- 
tain pictures,—“the old familiar faces,” 
gone away, but never nearer than to-night 
—and each one of them must have its 
wreath of green, or perhaps a flower in a 
little vase before it. While you are do- 
ing this you have few words, but long, 
long thoughts.. Now it is midnight, and 
so to bed, for the children will have emp- 
tied their stockings by sunrise, and will 
be down in force to assault the room where 
the tree is hidden. 

This is Christmas at home,—the best 
place. But who can tell where the holy 
day will find him,—how far away, how 
lonely, in what strange and hard sur- 
roundings? Shall he then be robbed of 
its joy? Shall it pass by without a bit of 
green and a blessing? Not if he have the 
heart to put forth his hand and touch the 
hem of its garment. 

Many a boy, in the years just passed, 
has: had a rough Christmas. A letter 
came to me the other day from a young 
Canadian farmer, a stranger, who had 
been reading these Camp-fire papers, and 
this is what he wrote: 

“The memory comes back embellished 
by many a pleasant and stirring adven- 
ture in the Balkans and takes one back to 
Christmas Day 1916. I was one of a 
British Artillery observation party and 
we were then leading a precarious exist- 
ence on the bald, bare and lofty crown of 
Hill 380, which overlooked Ghergheli, 
that border town of many vicissitudes. 
Our attack, made a few days previously, 
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had fizzled into chaos owing to small 
numbers and faulty liaison work with the 
Zouaves on our left. Incidentally our 
ration supply had failed for about five 
days and a brief, (very brief in fact,) sur- 
vey of our larder found us with a leg of 
mutton of the ‘white lean’ (fat) descrip- 
tion and three tins of the ubiquitous 
‘bully.’ Of tea, sugar, bread or fuel 
there were none, and even if hope springs 
eternal according to Pope, it is apt to run 
rather in the valley of melancholy when a 
party of nine have to spend Christmas 
day in a poorly constructed shelter, and 
with a few pounds of raw meat as sole 
sustenance. The hilltop was exposed to 
machine-gun fire and also enfilade ar- 
tillery strafes, and so movement of any 
kind was somewhat hazardous and even, 
in the circumstances, futile. I had joined 
the French sous-lieutenant in the O. P., 
and in saddened strains we conversed of 
Noél under more cheerful and homely con- 
ditions. ‘Towards evening, observation 
became difficult, and so, posting a look- 
out man in case of infantry flares for 
barrage, we crawled back to our inhos- 
pitable dugout and exchanged cigarettes 
with a view to await the possible, though 
highly improbable, arrival of the ration 
party. From the men’s quarters came 
sounds of a melancholy dirge known to 
the troops as ‘Looking for Rum.’ A 
casual glance in the direction showed a 
faint trickle of light, wavering over the 
ground. My companion and I crawled 
from our sleeping-bags and crossed to the 
other dugout. It was a sight of great 
content to a pair of chilly and hungry 
mortals. In a battered tin helmet was a 
cheery fire, over which one of the tele- 
phonists fried bully beef in his dixie lid. 
Further inspection showed that the fire 
came from the outlaw leg of mutton! 
And so in its greasy and spluttering flame 
we saw, each in his own way, that life 
after all was worth living. We gathered 
round and sat in the warmth, nibbling 
at fried bully beef and swapping yarns, 
regardless of wars or War Lords. That 
Christmas night was well on its way to 
relegation among the happy and curious 
incidents of life, when a nasty shriek 
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sounded and a dull ‘phoof’ of an explod- 
ing gas shell. We donned our gas helmets 
and in a spirit of braggadocio infused by 
our fire, allowed the mutton to burn on 
as a further inducement to the prowess of 
the Austrian gunners. Fortune must have 
felt benevolent, because we sat for about 
three quarters of an hour in the glow be- 
fore it spluttered out. And the happy 
ending came at four in the morning with 
the ration train of mules.” 

Reader, do you think the war has 
spoiled Christmas? Do you believe the 
coming revolution, the social upheave, 
the triumph of materialism, the anarchy, 
or the dictatorship of the proletariat, or 
whatever may be before us, is going to 
destroy it, and leave no room for its re- 
turn? I tell you,no! Whatever turnings 
and overturnings, whatever calamity and 
ruin, are in store for this battered old 
world, we shall not be poorer than the 
blessed Mary and Joseph when they 
walked to Bethlehem, and that same 
night 


“The stars in the-bright sky looked down where 
He lay,— 
The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay.” 


Whatever fantasies of government or no- 
government the brains of men may de- 
vise, the heart of man will always ask 
and take a day of rest and peace, glad- 
ness and good-will to sweeten the long 
year. So let us put up our bits of Christ- 
mas green, brother, with brave and cheer- 
ful hearts: and if we want something to 
strengthen and steady us, we will read by 
our camp-fire this verse of Charles Kings- 
ley: 


**O blessed day, which giv’st the eternal lie 

To self, and sense, and all the brute within; 

O come to us amid this war of life; 

To hail and hovel come: to all who toil, 

In senate, shop, or study; and to those 

Who sundered by the wastes of half a world, 

Ill-warmed and sorely tempted, ever face 

Nature’s brute powers, and men unmanned to 
brutes. 

Come to them, blest and blessing, Christmas 
Day! 

Tell them once more the tale of Bethlehem, 

And kneeling shepherds, and the Babe Divine, 

.- keep them men indeed, fair Christmas 

ay.’ 
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T was Christmas Eve, 1917, my first 
| Christmas in Paris, and the Souchezes 
and the de Mariots had asked me to go 
with them to la messe de minuit. A little 
before eleven we set out. There were eight 
of us: large, jovial Madame de Mariot, 
whom I mentally named “the pink 


mother” because of her sweaters 
and her complexion; her two 
daughters, Madeleine, the sweet, and 


Yvonne, the lively, in whom the American 
youths who drifted to the pension from time 
to time were always interested; Francoise 
Souchez, whose lover was fighting in Bel- 
gium; her brother, Etienne, with the glori- 
ous red hair—he was seventeen and would 
be called up in March to faire son service ; 
Etienne’s younger and less charming 
brother; the Irish aviator on headquarters 
duty in Paris; and I, of la Croix-Rouge 
Américaine. We crossed the Pont de l’Al- 
ma to the right bank. A thick mist hung 
over the Seine. Earlier in the day it had 
been drizzling rain and the pavements 
were covered with a thin coating of ice. 
We walked in the middle of the street, but 
the asphalt was nearly as bad as the side- 
walks. ‘‘II glisse,”’ every one had shouted 
as soon as we took the first step out of the 
pension courtyard, but we were in a mood 
to find slipperiness amusing rather than an- 
noying. The fat pink mother clung to my 
arm and “glissed” alarmingly. I am al- 
ways extremely unsteady on ice, but she did 
not know that, and I comforted myself with 
the thought that I could probably manage 
to fallontop. Etienne, always gallant and 
always particularly good to me, walked at 
her other elbow and gave me what help he 
could. The Irish aviator, who had shat- 
tered my illusions the first night we met by 
assuring me that flying was very chilly and 
exceedingly dull, was sliding recklessly be- 
tween Francoise and Yvonne, flourishing the 
twisted leather stick with the loaded head 
which was the object of Etienne’s especial 
admiration. Between “‘glisses’”’ I asked the 
pink mother (conversation with Etienne was 
impossible) to what church we were going. 
To St. Pierre de Chaillot, it appeared, only 
a short distance away and “une église de 
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Paris trés chic.” Chic as an ecclesiastical 
adjective seems to me to possess a peculiar 
charm. 

We reached the chic church not long after 
eleven. It was warm and softly lighted, an 
ugly church by daylight, brown-pillared and 
wall-papered, but beautiful now with its 
warmth and candle-light. After a Decem- 
ber in Paris you appreciate the esthetic 
quality of warmth. The place was already 
crowded. When we at last found seats 
they were close against the wall, so that all 
we saw of the high altar was a great square 
of glowing gold, but directly in front of us 
was the créche, very lovely with its back- 
ground of the roofs of Bethlehem against a 
blue-black sky. Mary in her shining robe 
bent over the straw, where the petit Jésus 
lay, but he, not yet born, was covered with 
a white cloth. 

For nearly an hour we sat there in the 
warm dimness, and I indulged in my favor- 
ite pastime of subtracting five hours and 
thinking of what my family were doing 
now. I was always sure that when I 
thought of them like that they were think- 
ing of me; certainly, in the case of a mother 
that was pretty safe, and, anyway, it made 
a material shrinkage in the three thousand 
miles. This time I was very sure that my 
picture of them was correct. They were 
sitting before the fire on the long, blue set- 
tle, dipping into an advance box of the 
morrow’s candy and reading aloud Dick- 
ens’s “Christmas Carol,” which my moth- 
er’s mother read to her and she has read to 
us on every Christmas Eve since the time 
when we were so little that the story of the 
third spirit had to be omitted. I wondered 
if they thought me peacefully sleeping, or if 
it entered their minds that I was at a mid- 
night mass in Paris with an Irish aviator 
and six French refugees—yes, refugees, for 
the Souchezes’ home in the Aisne lay in 
ruins and the de Mariots’ house in the 
Somme was serving as headquarters for 
forty British officers. 

Just before midnight the organ and a 
’cello began sot'y to play, and as the 
twelve strokes c: the hour pealed out a 
man’s voice rose strong and sweet and clear 
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in that loveliest of carols, ‘Minuit Chré- 
lienne.”” The ‘‘Noél, Noél,’”’ at the end of 
each verse took your heart, all full of peace 
before, and poured it brimming over with 
joy. Thena gorgeous white-and-gold priest 
approached the créche, drew off the cloth 
and folded it; it was Christmas day, the lit- 
tle Jesus was born. One by one the people 
went to the créche, lit candles and prayed 
on their knees before him. The mass be- 
gan. Three times it was celebrated at the 
glowing altar, and all the while the organ 
played softly on. Sometimes a_ violin 
joined with it, sometimes the ’cello, some- 
times it was the man’s voice and then again 
the voice of a tout petit garcon, and through 
it all the little silver bells of the mass rang 
and rang and rang again. My French 
friends went up to take the sacrament, and 
I knelt on my rush-bottomed prie-dieu and 
prayed as I have seldom prayed in all my 
life before. I did not forget the war, I did 
not even think, as we had thought two 
months ago, that it would be over in the 
spring, but I knew with an unshakable con- 
viction that it would end somehow in the 
right way—that all the labor and the suf- 
fering would not have been in vain. There 
in the midst of war I found peace, that 
peace which the world cannot give, not cold 
and starry, as I have known it once or twice 
before, but warm and candle-lit and singing 
in my heart. 


It was Christmas Eve, 1918, and the liner 
was seven days out from Bordeaux. Her 
passenger list bore the names of as gloomy a 
lot of Americans as ever embarked upon a 
transatlantic voyage. Every last one of us 
had taken our passage with the conviction 
that even a French liner scheduled to sail 
on the, 3d of December could not avoid 
getting home in time for Christmas; we had 
cabled the fact to our respective families at 
a franc a word, and here we were on Christ- 
mas Eve at least three days from port. 
Consequently we disliked each other in- 
tensely, and we took it out in being dis- 
agreeable or aloof or seasick, according to 
our temperaments. We were not a fasci- 
nating group of persons, even had we been 
in happier frames of mind. There was none 
of the cosmopolitan leaven which added 
piquancy to most war-time voyages. Our 
only representatives of the Allied nations 
were a Serbian who sang rather decently 
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and a very plain French war-bride. We 
were almost one hundred per cent American, 
but not, alas! of the army—middle-aged 
Red Cross and Y men, some ambulance 
boys and a sprinkling of women. There 
were only four people in the lot worth talk- 
ing to, so we decided the second day out, 
the girl who had been driving a motor at 
Toul and I, as we huddled side by side in 
our wind-swept deck-chairs. We, of course, 
were two of the four. The others were the 
walrus-mustached commissaire, who gave 
us tea every day in his little cabin and dis- 
coursed to us on French politics and the 
position of women, and the ambulance man 
with the beard, the one whose Belgian po- 
lice dog had jumped overboard in a pathetic 
attempt to find his master. The master 
and I spent Christmas Eve together on the 
forward saloon deck. I sat on a big bulk- 
head thing—I don’t know its proper nauti- 
cal name—my heels drumming against its 
sides, my long black cape wrapped closely 
round me. He stood leaning against the 
bulk-head, smoking, his eyes on the prow 
swinging smoothly up and down again into 
the gray-black sea. Usually we had more 
things to talk about than we could cover 
in a long evening. To-night we told each 
other sullenly how much we wished we were 
anywhere but here and then fell silent, 
watching the dipping prow and busy with 
our own unhappy thoughts. I had not even 
the consolation of a pipe. Right before us 
the tall mast, where the crow’s-nest hung, 
rose black against the stars, and fell again. 
Off our port bow glowed a great golden light 
that might have been the star of Bethlehem, 
but we steamed on and left it off our port 
bow. Down from the deck above drifted a 
burst of drunken laughter. ‘The ambulance 
boys were ‘‘celebrating”’ in the smoking- 
room. It was not cold, but the wind blew 
hard, a warm, persistent, irritating wind. 
There was nothing buoyant about it, noth- 
ing bracing; it was not going anywhere, it 
was only endlessly wearying with its insist- 
ent, meaningless activity. And yet the 
world was at peace, at peace on Christmas 
Eve for the first time in five long years. If 
this Christmas Eve was a symbol of the 
peace for which men fought and died, then 
it was indeed a peace without victory. 

But perhaps I did not read the symbol 
aright. Perhaps we have not yet reached 
the peace which we have won. We have 
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left war behind, but we are still upon the 
ocean out of sight of land. 


which, from our first occupation, has 
steadily refused to conform to any of 

the normal, conventional uses of a room. 
Though it lies between the kitchen and din- 
ing-room and has an exposure which catches 
the morning sun, it has not fallen 


‘ | SHERE is one room in our old house 


The 
Telephone- in with our notion of making a 
Room breakfast-room of it. Neither, in 


those first helpless days when we thought 
“we must have a maid,” did it lend itself 
gracefully to the réle of maid’s sitting-room. 
There were too many doors in it for the 
peace of mind of “followers.” Probably all 
people who have had experience with old 
houses know how wilful they can be. A 
refractory room will never yield to dicta- 
tion, but must be let alone on the chance 
that, sooner or later, some suitable réle will 
present itself. 

The introduction of the telephone was 
the cue for which our anomalous little apart- 
ment waited, reserving itself, not obstinate- 
ly as we supposed, but with a fine, single- 
minded, resolute wisdom which might teach 
a lesson to mutable, groping humanity. It 
knew its own when it saw it, and at once its 
assertion of will became as positive as it 
had lately been negative. We had rather 
expected to put the telephone in a corner 
of the hall where it could be heard in all 
parts of the house. Our “party line” has 
many subscribers, and the business of 
recognizing our own particular summons is 
not simple. But, no! though the hall was 
willing enough, even eager, it had no show 
whatever against the suddenly concentrated 
volition of the room in the rear of the 
house; and before we any of us quite knew 
what was happening, the telephone was in- 
stalled close by the side door that opens out 
on the little south porch. It was not very 
convenient for us, but it was immensely 
convenient for our neighbors, and that was 
the happy point. 

Only a few of our neighbors have tele- 
phones of their own. Considering the sit- 
uation beforehand, from the cold, stupid 
point of view of the city apartment-dweller, 
we should probably have preferred that they 
should all be equipped with the means of 
transacting their business in their own 
homes. But that prejudgment would only 
have proved how thoroughly stupid we 
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were. In the first place, our particular line 
meanders across half a township and is so 
crowded and voluble that patience, patience 
(and sometimes a quick dash of impatience) 
is needed if one is to get a word in edgewise. 
I frequently spend half an hour waiting for 
a chance to order a yeast cake from the vil- 
lage store. One neighbor in particular flies 
to the ear of her bosom friend twenty times 
a day to say that she scorched her potatoes 
(no wonder!) or that her new shirt-waist 
doesn’t fit, or that she thinks it’s going to 
rain. I acknowledge the impropriety of 
overhearing these confidences, but I have to 
—we all have to—in order to seize the wire 
when at last it is momentarily free. It is 
amusing to hear us clicking our receivers 
and sighing audibly all up and down the 
line. This difficulty being what it is, one 
can understand that new subscribers are 
not particularly desired in our part of the 
valley. 

The reason is low and selfish, however, 
and, to do us justice, it is not the reason 
which ranks first with Christopher and me 
when we assure our neighbors we’d rather 
have them use our telephone than install 
their own. Our great argument may be 
selfish tou (I suppose most arguments are), 
but at least it is not self-centred; it con- 
sists in the grateful knowledge that through 
their use of our telephone our neighbors 
enlarge and deepen our life, permitting us 
to share experience which otherwise we 
should never have had. Country life does 
this, anyway. In the city existence is 
specialized and groups of friends are apt to 
be of one temper and tradition; but in the 
country everything that happens, happens 
more or less to every one, and all tempera- 
ments associate. We had begun to realize 
this before we installed our telephone, and, 
as soon as the latter step was taken, we 
understood that the telephone-room was 
henceforth the type and symbol of what 
we. liked best about our new life. It be- 
longed not so much to us as to the neigh- 
borhood; for that reason it had not been 
willing to subserve the uses of our private 
household, and for that reason it had sev- 
en doors (mystic number, by the way!) 
through which our neighbors might enter, 
and through which we of the household 
might scatter when we found ourselves de 
trop. 

Vermonters are traditionally proud and 
independent; they do not like to be exten- 
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sively “beholden.” Therefore it follows 
that our neighbors use our telephone mostly 
for inexorable reasons, and when we hear 
the side gate swing open and quick footsteps 
come up the walk, our first thought is: 
“Something has happened!” Then, with a 
strangely alert balance of mind, one of us 
hastens to answer the knock at the door, 
ready to respond to any one of a number of 
tores in which the familiar question may be 
put: ‘‘Please, may I use the telephone?” 
Generally, I am sorry to say, it is into the 
shadow instead of the light that the balance 
swings; for the joyful crises of life need no 
remedies and, as a rule, bring their own im- 
plements with them. The doctor, the tele- 
graph operator, and, alas! the undertaker 
are the people most often summoned by our 
neighbors over our telephone. Sometimes 
the initial appeal inaugurates a long, heart- 
rending series of similar applications, so 
that for days we are harrowed by suspense 
and burdened by responsibility. One of us 
must be always within earshot of the tele- 
phone bell and ready to hasten up the road 
with whatever message may arrive. How I 
ran, how I flew, how I waved my hand and 
shouted when “Your son better” came! 
But, alas! how soberly Christopher and I 
looked into each other’s face the next morn- 
ing, and how cravenly glad we were that 
our neighbor had started for what she sup- 
posed to be her boy’s convalescent bedside, 
and we should not have to break the fatal 
news to her. 

Most of the people who use our telephone 
naturally prefer to carry on their own con- 
versations; but a few of them have never 
learned to feel at ease in the manipulation 
of mouthpiece and receiver, and they some- 
times put us on our mettle by asking us 
to deliver all sorts and kinds of messages. 
“Oh, say! I don’t know how to do it. It 
drives all the words right out of my head 
and makes me feel awful queer. You do it 
forme. You just tell the doctor I ain’t quite 
satisfied and I’m going to call some one else. 
Not exactly in those words, you know, but 
so’s not to hurt his feelings.” Or: “Say, 
I’ve got a chance to trade horses with a man 
across the valley and I wish you’d speak to 
him for me. Tell him my horse is as sound 
as a nut. I don’t know just how to put it, 
and, anyway, he’d believe you sooner than 
he would me.”’ On these occasions Chris- 
topher and I vie with each other in discover- 
ing errands to take us immediately and 
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imperatively to remote parts of the house; 
but whichever one of us succeeds in “ passing 
the buck” comes creeping back presently 
to admire the other’s conversational antics. 
Christopher guilelessly conducting a horse- 
trade is a treat for gods and men. 

Not often, however, are our services as 
auxiliary mouthpieces desired, and not al- 
ways is it expedient even that we share 
experience. Now and then it happens that 
a youthful neighbor, male or female, hesi- 
tatingly knocks at the door and asks so 
shyly, with such heightened color and eva- 
sive eyes, to use the telephone that I know 
my duty at once and make haste to with- 
draw behind some one of the seven doors, 
closing it conspicuously behind me. I hate 
to do this. My appetite for romance is as 
keen as any one’s, and it doesn’t seem fair 
that most of the vicarious life which the 
telephone brings me should be in the minor 
key. Christopher says that I have my full 
share of feminine curiosity, too. But I am 
helpless to take advantage of my opportuni- 
ties for eavesdropping; the telephone-room 
will not let me, it keeps me firmly in my 
place. Generally that place is the kitchen, 
and I am sometimes put to it to know what 
to do about an impending meal. Shall I let 
it dry up in the oven, while Christopher 
waits hungrily in his corresponding im- 
prisonment behind the dining-room door? 
Or shall I defiantly brave the telephone- 
room’s displeasure and scurry across it with 
my dinner dishes? Now and then I have 
risked the latter offense—‘‘After all, am I, 
or am I not, the mistress of this house?” 
—hbut I have always been sorry. The floor 
of the telephone-room has burned my feet. 
“Mistress of the rest of the house, per- 
haps,” it has sternly informed me, “‘but not 
of me. I should think you would know that 
by this time. I belong to the person who is 
using the telephone.” Abashed, I have 
taken refuge with Christopher, and the rest 
of the dinner has dried or burned. 

The result of all this is that I am coming 
to look on the telephone-room with a kind 
of awe. We cannot be said to hold it in 
trust for the neighborhood, since we do not 
hold it; it concedes nothing to our title-deed. 
But we are permitted to house it and en- 
able it to fulfil its destiny. It is an august 
little place, compact of tragedy and comedy, 
and all the deep significance of human life. 
Its wall are written with an invisible script 
wherein drama lurks, 









































Black Leopards. 


F. S. CHURCH, N. A. 
By Lucia Fairchild Fuller, A. N.A. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM MR. 


UR country has often been re- 
() proached with the fact that it has 
no national art. And in the sense 
that it has no homogeneous ‘American 
School” corresponding with the Dutch, 
English, or Italian schools, the reproach is 
undoubtedly true. But while most of our 
modern artists, who have travelled abroad 
so easily, studied, and often lived for years 
in foreign lands, show inevitably many in- 
fluences which are not American, we have 
a few painters who represent us as folk- 
lore represents the older nations, and who 
could have been produced by no country 
save our own. 

F. S. Church is one of these. Read the 
story of his life which follows; look at the 
accompanying illustrations of his pictures; 
note the ever-recurring combination of our 
two most fundamental national character- 
istics: a swift practical ability and a high 
poetic idealism. Whence but from the 
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CHURCH’S PAINTINGS 


United States could such a man have come? 
And where else could his pictures with all 
their unsophisticated sincerity, and their 
humor, have been produced? He is as in- 
digenous to us as the granite of the hill- 
sides, from which his character seems to 
have been hewn. 

Mr. Church was born at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, in 1842. His father was a lawyer 
and a noted Greek scholar, and at one time 
editor of the Detroit Free Press. He began 
to draw very early in life; and as he was ra- 
ther a delicate little boy, often kept out of 
school by attacks of inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, his talent became a refuge to him in his 
hours of enforced idleness, and was marked- 
ly developed while he was still young. In 
spite of illness, however, he soon showed an 
imaginative courage about the conduct of 
his life. When he was about ten years old, 
he began to try to make himself self-sup- 
porting. He carried the daily papers to 
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their subscribers every morning for the sum 
of one dollar a week, and he used this money 
for the obtaining of lessons from a Holland 
artist who was living in the neighborhood. 
Profiting by his instruction, it 
was not long before he painted 
a panorama, its subject blood- 
thirsty, its colors the most bril- 
liant obtainable, which is now 
in the possession of the Grant 
B. Schley family. 

Grand Rapids was but a 
small place at that time, and 
there was no railroad. The 
early settlers included, how- 
ever, many college graduates 
from New England and New 
York, men and women of 
refinement, and others, who 
had the true pioneer spirit that 
makes for the advancement of 
a new country. Even if they 
came miles by ox-team through 
the forests, or by boat through 
the lakes and up the river, they 
nearly all had their Bibles and 
Shakespeare, and a good book- 
store was always in evidence. 
They were dependent on the 
daily stage for the Eastern 
weeklies and the news of the 
world, but the home store 
furnished all standard works. 
Mr. Church was an omnivo- 
rous reader of all kinds of 
books, including, with most 
boys of those times, a taste for 
the delightful old yellow-backs. 
It was when Mr. Church’s 
father gave him a copy of Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘Wonder Book” and 
“Tanglewood Tales” that the 
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young artist came at once into his own. 
Looking at his later pictures, one sees how 
deep an influence the old Greek myths held 
for him throughout the succeeding years. 





The Witch's Daughter. 


The marginal sketch was drawn on the mount of the photograph of 


ss 


the painting from which this plate was made. 
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At thirteen the lad left home to take a 
position which. his aunt had procured him 
with the American Express Company in 
Chicago, and there he worked until he was 
twenty-six years of age,—with the excep- 
tion of the years of the Civil War. During 
that time he naturally served. At the first 
call to the colors (though he was but 
eighteen years old) he volunteered ‘‘for three 
months,” as (while still it was believed that 
the war would soon be over)*the first 75,000 
men were asked todo. Mr. Church went to 
the front in 186r in a battery of light artil- 
lery which waS part of the town militia and 
was the first compariy to leave Chicago. At 
the close of the thrée months, he re-enlisted 
for three years, and with his battery (Com- 
pany A, First Illinois Artillery) he served 
through the war, on active duty all the time. 
As he had the;opportunity, he drew, but 
all that he could make was comic carica- 
tures which enlivened his comrades, none of 
which—so far as I know—are now in exist- 
ence. He wrote often to his mother through 
those long four years, and far later, after her 
death, he came across the packet of his 
letters which she had carefully preserved. 
He burned them. He knew that a good deal 
of important data might have been got 
from them; but, as he matured, he had 
made many a close 
ex-Confederate 
friend, and had 
come to realize that 
each one of them 
had been fighting 
for what he be- 
lieved to be the 
right, and fighting 
well, through suf- 
fering and priva- 
tions which the 
Northern soldier 
had not been called 
upon to endure. 
He wished the old 
partisan feelings of 
his youth to be for- 
gotten. 

Meantime, at the 
close of the Civil 
War, Mr. Church 
returned to Chi- 
cago to his old posi- 
tion with the 
American Express 
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From a letter to his friend, Mr. Grant Schley. 
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Company, just as so many other young men 
all over the country were returning to their 
aforetime positions of homely toil. Among 
the young men who were working with him 
there was the late Mr. Grant B. Schley, the 
well-known financier. The two became 
close friends; and this friendship was of 
great importance to Mr. Church in his later 
career, as we shall see. But at the time of 
which I am writing, neither was wholly con- 
scious of the great tie which was being 
formed between them; nor aware of the 
innate superiority on which it was based. 
They discussed their plans and dreams as 
young men are apt to do, but, I imagine, 
neither guessed how completely his secret 
ambitions were to be fulfilled. Instead of 
only dreaming, each worked. Late in life 
Mr. Schley built for Mr. Church a beauti- 
ful studio at his country place at Far Hills, 
N. J., where the artist worked for eighteen 
years. Mr. Church had himself transferred 


“to the company’s night shift, and joined a 


class for art- students which Walter Shirlaw 
(who gave his help gratuitously) was teach- 
ing, and there he studied through the days. 
Often he would fall asleep in the midst of 
his drawing, and wake to find himself tied 
up and decorated by his companions; but 
when they learned, as they did, that all 
night long he had 
been toiling hard, 
they stopped their 
teasing. Indeed 
all seem to have 
respected and 
loved him; and 
Shirlaw himself 
distinguished the 
young man by a 
particularly ad- 
miring friendship 
which lasted as 
long as Shirlaw 
lived. 

In spite of all this 
work by night and 
study by day, Mr. 
Church, who had 
become a remark- 
ably strong man, 
found time to make 
constant indepen- 
dent sketches of 
people and of ani- 
mals. 
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St. Cecilia. 


Then, in 1870, his aunt, who was living in 
New York, invited her talented nephew to 
come and make her a visit. Mr. Church 
accepted the invitation. He left the Ex- 
press Company’s service, which Mr. Schley 
left at the same time; and both friends made 
a great simultaneous step forward on their 
respective careers. It was for each the 
traditional “first step which alone counts.” 

Mr. Church entered the academy school, 
and there he drew under the direction of 
Professor L. E. Wilmarth. Also he got a 
copy of Ruskin’s ‘‘Elements of Drawing,” 
which he studied profoundly, as he would 
advise every art student to do. He con- 
tinued his habit of constant sketching of 
people and of animals, and now, inspired by 
Ruskin’s words, of most careful landscape 
foregrounds also. These latter have been 
of the greatest help to him because of the 
accessories they provided him over and 


over again for use in his later paintings. As 
yet he worked only in black-and-white; btt 
he had begun to work professionally in that 
medium; so that, when Chicago burned in 
October, 1871, it was natural that he should 
remain in New York where he was already 
making his living by his drawings. These 
early drawings of his were for the most part 
comic in character: pictures of birds, ani- 
mals, and barnyard fowls,—even of mos- 
quitoes making ready for a mischievous at- 
tack upon mankind. They were published 
in the Harper publications, St. Nicholas, and 
many other magazines, and were very widely 
popular. It was then that the word “comic” 
became associated with Mr. Church’s name; 
and in a curiously persistent way it has al- 
ways clung there. As a matter of fact, 
beauty was then, as now, his sole real pas- 
sion; and he dealt in comedy for the simple 
reason that he knew there was always a 
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ready market for these light-hearted draw- 


ings. 


The Japanese consider Hokusai a 


artist’? much as we have so considered 


Mr. Church. 
Both have 
drawn comic 
pictures,— 
and great 
comic pic- 
tures at that, 
—but the Ho- 
kusai who 
will always 
be remem- 
bered is Ho- 
kusai the 
delicate deco- 
rator, who, as 
Whistler said, 
“dipped his 
brushes in 
light and 
air,” and the 
Church who 
will remain to 
us as among 
our greatest 
artists is the 
Church who 
represents 
the high 
beauty of our 
fair young 
womanhood 
and the pale, 
tender colors 
of our native 
land, as in his 
later pictures 
he has done. 

What turn- 
ed Mr. Church 
from _black- 
and-white to 
color was the 
strange, and 
to us fortu- 
nate, fact 
that sudden- 
ly his draw- 


ings ceased to sell. 
struction in painting, but he begantotry. An 
artist friend of his went down to an art shop 
with him and advised him what colors to buy, 
and Mr. Church went home and set to work. 
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It took him some years to obtain the com- 


plete mastery of this new medium (water- 


‘ 

















The Viking’s Daughter. 


By courtesy of the owner, John Gellatly, Esq. 


‘comic color, with the addition of Chinese white 
which gave his water-colors the appearance 


of work in 
tempera, and 
made his later 
transfer to oil 
paintings an 
easy one); 
but while he 
worked at it 
he continued 
to earn his 
living; only 
now by mak 
ing illustra- 
tions of a 
more serious 
character. In 
these he found 
himself. Mr. 
Church’s first 
serious effort 
in figure illus- 
tration was 
made at his 
aunt’s home 
on the Hud- 
son. Itshow- 
ed a young 
girl standing 
on a look-out 
in the tree- 
tops, such as 
was common- 
ly to be seen 
along the 
river in those 
days and was 
called ‘“‘ Up 
in a Crow’s 
Nest.’”’ When 
it was repro- 
duced. as a 
full-length in 
Harper’s 
W eekly it met 
with an im 
mediate suc- 
cess. It was 


He had neverhadanyin- copied in periodicals abroad, and Mr. Church 


found himself besieged to make other draw- 
ings of a similar kind. 
these commissions he continued to work at 
painting,—and not many years had passed 


While he carried out 
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before his work received wide recognition. 
Mr. Church’s name became known all over 
the world, and every one of his pictures 
held a particular individual charm. There 
was, to be sure, rather a wide difference 
between his old comic drawings and this 
subsequent period, as there had been in his 
boyhood between his delight in one Sweeney 
Todd and his love for Hawthorne; but none 
the less Mr. Church had come into his own 
again, and this time completely. A realm 
in which he was king lay before him,—a 
realm as fair and jocund as a May morning. 
It was no longer merely comic, but was more 


as Mr. Church’s later oil-paintings, are 
known to all followers of American art. His 
subjects, idyllic and touched with charm- 
ing fantasy, remained always basically the 
same: that is to say, a lovely girl, with 
birds or animals. He tells us that the idea 
of this combination was first inspired in him 
by the following incident. One morning, 
while drawing at the Central Park Zoo, he 
noticed a singularly beautiful young sculp- 
tress modelling one of the lions there. She 
wore some roses at her belt, and when her 
small model was finished, she stood up, took 
the flowers, and tossed them lightly into 
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Desolation. 


often irradiated by humor as dancing waves 
are by the sun. Innocence went with him 
there, and Truth, which, in the light of his 
later works, one can see glimmering in every 
old comic drawing he ever made. Fantastic 
as his animals had been they were always 
real animals—their joints in the right places, 
their proportions correct; for to their mak- 
ing had gone years of patient and faithful 
study. I do not mean by this severe study, 
undertaken with gritted teeth and a whip- 
ping will. Mr. Church was always as light 
of heart in his work as the results would in- 
dicate. Love and joy walked always hand 
in hand with him. But he never believed 
in the “art made easy” which is so prevalent 
just now. Knowledge lay back of every 
line he ever drew. 

These beautiful early water-colors, as well 


the lion’s cage. He depicted the scene 
afterward, and from that time on parallel 
themes were dominant in the kingdom of 
his own high fairy-land, to which he has so 
often transported the world. 

Meantime, outwardly, reward afterreward 
had come to him. He was madea member of 
the American Society of Water-Color Paint- 
ers; and in 1885, after he had begun to paint 
in oils, he was elected a National Academi- 
cian. Presently he was represented in the St. 
Louis Art Museum, in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York, the National Gallery in 
Washington, and other public places, besides 
in the notable private collections of Mr. 
John Gellatly (who owns “The Viking’s 
Daughter’’), Colonel Frank Hecker in De- 
troit, Mr. W. K. Bixby in St. Louis, Mr. Grant 
B. Schley in New York, and many more. 
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A -constant discussion was waged in 
men’s clubs and ladies’ drawing-rooms con- 
cerning the real meaning of Mr. Church’s 
pictures. Did he intend to show the power 
of feminine purity and its ability to subdue 
all passions, however savage? Or did the 
beautiful young girl who recurred so con- 
stantly throughout his work more com- 
prehensively represent an all-embracing 
heavenly love? Were the paintings al- 
legories, in short; and was Mr. Church in 
reality a great moral teacher? Even such 
children as cared for pictures talked end- 
lessly about these, although their line of 
inquiry was a different one from that of 
the grown-ups. Gravely they wondered 
whether Mr. Church had found the “ Fairy 
Cap,” for which each one of them had 
searched so fruitlessly through woods and 
over bare hillsides——that small red cap 
which, when placed on the head of any mor- 
tal, enabled him to understand the language 
of animals, and to see the “little people”’ at 
their dances and their play. 

Mr. Church was indifferent to all this 
talk about his paintings, if indeed it ever 
came to his ears at all. From his own point 
of view, as he once expressed it to a friend, 
he ‘‘just did them, that is all, without 
thinking of anything else but that”; and 
this comment of his own, keeping their 
origin shrouded in the same bright mystery 
which so envelops them, adds, to my mind, 
the last expressive grace to his pictures. 
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As to Mr. Church’s own personality, it 
shines visibly through all his work. I re- 
member a young doctor’s saying, as he 
looked at a photograph of ‘ Desolation’’: 
“T wish I knew the man who painted that! 
He must be one of the best men in the 
world,—teally good, you know, and full of 
understanding and human sympathy. You 
can tell what a painter is like by his pic- 
tures, can’t you?” And when I agreed,— 
‘‘What a friend this man would be!” he 
added, ‘‘you could trust him through thick 
and thin.” Perhaps the only attribute of 
Mr. Church which his works do not dis- 
close is his capacity for writing delightful, 
spontaneous letters, gay, and freely illus- 
trated; and these (one of which is here 
reproduced) are treasured so carefully by 
his friends that no doubt they will some day 
be made public to the world. 

It is too soon to assign Mr. Church his 
rightful place in the hierarchy of art. In 
democratic countries, where a Vermeer may 
be ignored and forgotten for centuries, and 
a Sir John Millais may be the people’s 
idol, this can never be done with assurance 
during a man’s lifetime. But two things 
are sure even now: whoever sees Mr. 
Church’s pictures must be gladder for their 
existence and for his own; and whichever 
one of his countrymen reads the story of 
that splendid, independent, honest life, 
must be the prouder to be also an Ameri- 
can. 





The Fog. 
By courtesy of Colonel Frank J. Hecker. 


A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found on page 7. 
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POLITICS AND THE MARKETS 


BY ALEXANDER DANA 


NOYES 


Financial Editor of The New York Times 


down-town 


ALL 

to business, on November 3, in 

a mood of interested expectancy over 
what would happen on the financial 
markets as a result of the election news. 
The election of Mr. Harding 


STREET came 


ae : had, to be sure, been ex- 
—— pected beforehand by all well- 
Markets posted people, and every one 


was aware that when events 
are taken for granted in advance, the 
Stock Exchange passes judgment on 
them, if it expresses judgment at all, be- 
fore and not after their occurrence. But 
the amazing magnitude of the Repub- 
lican victory—the plurality of 6,000,000 
votes, when even Roosevelt’s plurality 
in his famous victory of 1904 was only 
2,545,000—ran so far beyond campaign 
predictions and appealed so strongly to 
the imagination, that it seemed as if the 
markets had new reasons for responding. 
It had, moreover, come to be a familiar 
comment in the depressed commercial 
markets, on the eve of election, that 
“trade would revive when the election 
was out of the way.” 

But neither financial nor commercial 
markets made any visible response what- 
ever. After a day or two of uncertainty, 
the stock market broke rapidly; prices 
declined on all of the great commodity 
markets; nothing was changed as com- 
pared with the weeks before election day. 
This, after all, was merely repeating the 
history of most other presidential years; 
emphasizing once more the perfectly well- 
known facts that economic conditions 
govern financial markets, that those con- 
ditions are not changed overnight by 
popular vote, and that, in fact, the eco- 
nomic situation is far more apt to de- 
termine political events than are politi- 
cal events to determine the financial 
outlook. 


HE causes of Mr. Harding’s astonish- 
ing majority might of themselves 
have been of a character to interest 
finance; but in some respects the specific 
causes could not surely be assigned and in 
other respects they were rec- 


ognized as a matter of polit- _. ' 
ical emotion. Exactly what Biectena. 


part the new women voters Majority 
played was a question of 
guesswork. If adoption of woman suffrage 
were to double the total vote of a given 
State, and if (as has been the usual result 
of the experiment) the women voters as a 
whole were to divide in the same way as 
the men, then the plurality for the suc- 
cessful party would evidently be doubled. 
If it were taken for granted that the 
vote was a positive verdict for a League 
of Nations, or an unmistakable verdict 
against any affiliation of the kind, it 
would be possible to draw deductions 
with a bearing on international finance as 
well as international politics. But that 
was exactly what the shrewdest financier 
or politician did not seem to know. Most 
of them had to rest their judgment on the 
belief that organized action by our coun- 
try with the others, to the end of pre- 
venting war and on the lines of the Paris 
Treaty, was so unavoidably foreshadowed 
by the logic of events that even a clearly 
ascertained hostile vote against it could 
not prevent its ultimate accomplishment. 


iy was not possible to base definite con- 
clusions even on the recognized popu- 
lar verdict against the Wilson administra- 
tion. The President’s political mistakes 
in his eight-year tenure of 

office had been savagely em- The Verdict 
phasized in the campaign, saa Ad- 
while his many notable con- ministration 
structive achievements had 

been ignored, even by his own party. 
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Nothing is more familiar in our history, 
and nothing in the long run more polit- 
ically meaningless, than these popular ver- 
dicts on an administration which, after as 
long a continuous official career as our 
political tradition allows, had worn out 
its welcome, outlived its popularity, and 
heaped up factional enmities both for 
what it did and for what it did not do. 

It is not strictly true of our Presidents, 
as was asserted in regard to another ruler 
who had quarrelled disastrously with his 
Senate, that 
** The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones” ; 
for history has a way of revising such im- 
pulsive judgments. But that the public’s 
attitude toward the outgoing adminis- 
tration was entirely in line with prece- 
dent is undeniable. When, however, as 
one may learn from contemporary his- 
tory, it was possible for the newspapers 
at the end of even Washington’s second 
term to write that “the man who is the 
source of all the misfortunes of our coun- 
try is this day reduced to a level with his 
fellow-citizens,” that “if ever there was a 
period for rejoicing, this is the moment,” 
and that “posterity will look in vain for 
any marks of wisdom in his administra- 
tion,” there is little reason for being 
either surprised or convinced by the 
electoral verdict on Mr. Wilson’s ad- 
ministration. As for the financial mar- 
kets, it is safe to say that they will con- 
cern themselves far more with what the 
next administration is likely to do than 
with what the present administration has 
done. 


YW EVER else might have been in- 
ferred from the action or inaction 
of the financial markets, before and after 
the vote of November 2, one fact was un- 
mistakable—that the markets for com- 
modities had reached by that 
time a condition bordering 
on demoralization, with the 
minds of merchants and pro- 
ducers pervaded with anxiety over pres- 
ent conditions, and in some cases with 
misgiving for the future. In numerous 
important industries (as in textiles) de- 
mand from the wholesale trade by mid- 
diemen appeared almost to have ceased. 
Consumers of every kind were cutting 


The Fall in 
Commodity 
Markets 
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down orders to the possible minimum. 
On top of the year’s earlier and in many 
cases very heavy decline in prices, wheat 
had fallen 14 per cent in the month of 
October alone, flour 12 per cent, coffee 16 
per cent, copper 14 per cent, cotton near- 
ly 20 per cent, and some staple grades of 
cotton cloth as much as 30 per cent. At 
the lowest autumn figures, wholesale 
prices for some of these commodities had 
been more than cut in two as compared 
with the year’s high level of May and 
July. 

It was not surprising that mills began 
to work on short time or to close entirely, 
that working men were dismissed in 
larger numbers than at any previous 
time since the war began, and that the 
question of “what will happen to busi- 
ness” now became a topic of gloomy fore- 
bodings. The farm communities raised 
a cry of distress. Wheat and cotton pro- 
ducers organized to compel suspension of 
sales from the farms; the wheat-growers’ 
associations vehemently urging farmers 
of the Middle West to market no more 
wheat until the price, which was then be- 
low $2 per bushel, should have got back 
to $3. The Commissioner of Agriculture 
for Georgia appealed to Southern cotton 
producers not to sell another bale within 
a specified period unless the price (which 
then stood at 21 cents a pound) had risen 
to 40. For a week or two “Night Rid- 
ers,” a reminiscence of Ku-Klux days, be- 
gan to raid the plantations and burn the 
barns of cotton-growers who kept on send- 
ing their stuff to market. 

These expedients were transparently 
futile when applied to growers of grain 
and cotton who were forced to sell be- 
cause they had to raise cash to pay their 
maturing debts. Pressure on the sellers 
to refrain from selling was therefore re- 
placed by urgent appeals to the national 
treasury and the Federal Reserve Board, 
to suspend the restrictions on credit and 
arrange to lend the farmers money enough 
to make possible the withholding of the 
crops from market until the previous high 
prices were restored. The Reserve Banks 
must put up the credit, so a United States 
senator from the South declared to the 
Board, which* would enable the farm- 
ers to hold the price. “If there is not 
sufficient gold reserve to expand the na- 


(Continued on page 71, following) 
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OR years the Mercantile 

Trust Company has special- 

ized in bonds issued by the 
Cities and States of the South- 
west— Road, Sewer, Drainage 
and Bridge Districts. 


We have purchased these bonds 
on our own account, after careful 
investigation, and have then dis- 
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Principal and interest are pay- 
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For example, we are offering, 
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district in the United States and 
is surrounded by a very rich 
agricultural territory. 
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| violent a fall in prices. 


‘a high price for any particular crop.” 


(Financial Situation, continued from page 770) 

tional credit to that end,”’ this statesman con- 
cluded, ‘‘some means must be found for doing 
it.” The governor of the Reserve Board had 
to point out patiently that the Reserve Banks 
did not deal with the general public, possessed 
no right under the law to lend on stored-up 
cotton, and did not exist in order “to maintain 
But the 
angry protests and mutterings continued. 


T is possible, in fact, to point out three or 
four distinctly unfavorable ulterior conse- 
quences, actual or possible, of so sudden and 
First of all, it mani- 


| festly applies a check to the impetus toward 


| rapidly increasing production, 


| whether at the factories or on the ponent 
f S That increase has been eoults of 
arms. a as $ “Deflation” 
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preached to us since the very day 

when the war ended as the only sure means of 
relieving the burden of high prices. But sud- 
den and violent decline of prices, with the re- 
sultant sharp derangement of industrial plans 
and profits, is at least a motive for smaller mill 
output and reduced acreage. 


Again, the fall in prices with the consequent 
curtailment of production and dismissal of 
working forces means partial unemployment, 
which in turn may not only bring labor trouble 
in the industries but may open up the possi- 
bility of political disturbance. Political dis- 
turbance may also be caused in other quar- 
ters than labor. The chances of an “inflation- 
ist movement” in the elections or in appeals to 
Congress, I have already shown; it would be no 
novelty under the circumstances. In 1865 
a skilful and conservative secretary of the 
treasury obtained authority from Congress for 
a gradual reduction of the inflated and depre- 
ciated currency inherited from the war. The 
House of Representatives, by a vote of 144 to 
6, “cordially concurred” in the secretary’s 
view as to “the necessity of a contraction of the 
currency” and early resumption of specie pay- 
ments. It “pledged co-operative action.” 

But long before Mr. McCulloch had really 
begun his work, a financial panic in England 
demoralized every market, even in America; 
prices of goods as well as of securities fell vio- 
lently; the farmers organized to stop “con- 
traction,” and Congress submitted to them. 
The next and logical development was a de- 
mand not only that contraction should be 
stopped but that inflation should be resumed. 
The “greenback party” was born, it dominated 
American politics for nearly two decades, and 
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Reliable Bonds 


investment bond is a tremendously 
human thing. Like a man, a bond 
}} must be reliable, dependable, faith- 
== ful to the trust imposed in it, through 
good times and bad. Much depends on the 
reliability of your bonds. 









For thirty-eight years the first mortgage bonds 
safeguarded under the Straus Plan have proved 
their reliability. Two wars and four financial 
panics have come and gone, and still theirs is 
an unblemished record—38 years without loss 
to any investor and with unvarying prompt 
payment of both principal and interest in cash. 
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If you want a truly reliable investment, free 
from worry and care and yielding an interest 
rate that is attractive but not abnormal, investi- 
gate the Straus Plan. We have published a new 
booklet which explains how sums of $500 
upward may be invested safely under our Plan. 
Call or write today, and ask for 


Booklet L-1010 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK - 150 Broadway CHICAGO - Straus Building 


OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


38 years without loss to any investor 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 71) 
resumption of specie payments was postponed 
until thirteen years after the vote of 1865. 
Finally, a heavy fall in prices, with the result- 
ant inevitable reduction of business profits, is 
bound to strike a blow at the government’s 
revenue. As now collected, 44 per cent of the 
receipts of the United States Treasury is ob- 
tained from the income tax and the tax on 
“excess profits.” But if a year’s profits were 
to be cut down, say 15 or 20 per cent from 
the year before, it is not difficult to see what 
would happen to treasury estimates based on 
the past year’s receipts of $2,600,000,000 
raised from those two sources. 


HESE are troublesome considerations; all 
of them are certain to play at least some 
part in the coming era of “deflation,” as they 
have done in all previous epochs of the kind. 
But they are far more than counterbalanced 
by the economically favorable con- 


ba pr siderations which are certain to be 
Readjust-— involved. Continuous reduction of 
ment prices from the utterly abnormal 


war-time level is not only an abso- 
lutely essential pre-requisite to a sound posi- 
tion of both finance and industry, but it is a 


borne the heavy burden of the war, who has 
submitted to a doubled cost of living at a time 
when taxes also were being doubled, and who 
has a prior right in the readjustment. 
Furthermore, the fall in prices, even with the 
uncomfortable consequences of trade reaction 
and reduction of working forces, is already 
proving itself to be the only possible check to 
the arrogance of organized labor, which a year 
ago had been brought by the circumstances of 
the day to a pitch which made precarious all 
plans for the industrial future. It did not need 
the recent sordid revelations of blackmail on 
the New York building construction trade by 
unscrupulous labor leaders to show the menace 
of the situation which then existed. Industry 
was perforce divided between the policies of 
surrendering to the most extortionate demands 
and levying the unexpected cost on the un- 
fortunate tenant and consumer, or of abandon- 
ing the enterprise in despair. But forced re- 
duction of the pay-roll by manufacturing estab- 
lishments will always necessarily discriminate 
between efficient and inefficient labor, and 
there seems to have been no other way in 
which the working man could learn the lesson 
that he is master of the situation only when his 
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Permanently Rich in Tremend- 
ous Hydro-Power Resources 
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Fr industry and transportation generally throughout the Pacific 
Northwest, hydro-power is a mighty, developing force. 

The fa& that one-third of the entire water power of the United States lies in 
the Columbia River basin, and that the State of Oregon alone possesses a potential 
horsepower of approximately 3,000,000, of which less than 200,000 has yet been 
developed, invites the consideration of eecopey: manufacturers, and others, who 
are looking to the Pacific Coast as their field of future operations. 

Thoroughly informed upon and alive to the opportunities of this territory of 
vast resources, the Ladd & Titon Bank, Oldest in Ze Pacific 


Northwest, welcomes inquiries from all who are interested, 

















Our booklet, “Know Portland and the Northwest,” free on request. 


LADD & TILTON BANK 


Established 1859 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Resources, $30,000,000 
-~ MEMBER 
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Every seed that is planted, every hour of labor 


represents effort to increase the resources of the 
world. Between production and final application 
to mankind’s needs of the fruits of this effort 
there may be an interval of months. 


The highest duty of credit is to finance this 
element of time in the processes of production 
and distribution. 


The great resources of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York are utilized to provide 
credit for production, industry and commerce. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits) 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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The Duty of Credit s) 


that is expended on production of raw materials - 
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‘Super-Safety 


For safety, invest in first mortgage real estate bonds; 
for super-safety, invest in first mortgage real estate 
bonds safeguarded by an old, strongly established 
bank, 

Real estate bonds safeguard your invested funds; an 
cld, strongly established bank safeguards your real 
estate bonds, if you, like thousands of other careful 
investors, invest in 


Greenebaum 
First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds 


For over sixty-five years they have stood every test. 
You owe it to the super-safety of your invested 
finds to investigate Bank Safeguarded Bonds. The 
new booklet above illustrated, is ready for your 
reading. 

Fill out and mail the coupon. 





La Salle and Madison Streets 
Oldest Banking House in Chicago 
RESOURCES OVER . . . « $20,000,000 
Correspondents in Many Cities 
GREENEBAUM SONS BANK and 
TRUST COMPANY, Chicago, IIL. 
S ee copy of the booklet entitled “Bank Safeguarded 
Bonds,” to 
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demands are reasonable and when he gives in 
willing service the equivalent of his pay. 

As for the question of a government revenue 
curtailed by declining business profits because 
of lower prices, that very fact will compel the 
proper readjustment of the taxes. The system 
as it stands is both precarious and unjust; it is 
based on the principle that swollen war profits 
should be largely diverted to the State to meet 
the swollen war expenditure. But the war is 
over, so now are the war profits, and so pres- 
ently will be the last of the war expenditure, 
and it is high time that the hand of the Execu- 
tive and Congress should be forced in a scien- 
tific revision of the entire framework of public 
revenue. 


he is already apparent that in ‘several of 
its striking characteristics, this year’s fall 
in wholesale prices stands apart from most 
other previous episodes of the kind. It has 
been distinctive in the unexpectedness with 
which it came; in the extent of the 
decline within a few months’ peri- - Unusual 
- : conomic 
od; in the world-wide scope of the Rpisode 
movement; in the bewildering sud- 
denness with which belief in absolute scarcity 
of certain essential products was dispelled by 
unmistakable evidence of oversupply, and, not 
least of all, in the sharpness with which the im- 
mediate causes of the decline were outlined. 

These aspects of the matter deserve more 
particular consideration. First, then, as to the 
unexpectedness of this year’s decline. If the 
reaction in prices which began a month or so 
after the armistice of November, 1918, had de- 
veloped into just such a prolonged decline as 
this year’s, the business community would 
doubtless now be saying that it was an inevi- 
table sequel to return of peace; that it had been 
predicted, two or three years before the war 
was over, as an immediate consequence of the 
ending of war expenditure, war blockades, and 
war-time derangement of industry; that mer- 
chants and manufacturers had prepared for it, 
and that, on the whole, it followed the prece- 
dent of economic history. But the present 
year’s fall in prices was not predicted anywhere, 
in the shape which it assumed and for the time 
when it occurred. 

Instead of having prepared themselves for 
it, merchants, manufacturers, and retailers 
were taken so completely by surprise that, as 
a consequence of the shrinkage in value for the 
greatly increased stocks of merchandise which 
they were carrying on credit, many were con- 
fronted with actual insolvency. In a forecast 
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Bath of Your Bonds 
are the Necessities 
for the Advancement 
of Givilizahon~ 








To insure against loss 
in income and to aid 
in compilation of your 
income tax returns, 
you should have a copy 
of our Loose Leaf 
Security Record Book 
sent gratis upon request 


for Book No. S. M. 16. 














BULWARK OF BUSINESS 


EHIND modern business stand the utilities — those 
B faithful public servants which provide our electricity, 
gas, water, urban and interurban transportation and 
quick communication facilities. 
In the factory, the farm, the mine, the office, and the home, 
they render services which have long since become necessities 
rather than conveniences. 
Halsey, Stuart F Co, for many years have dealt extensively 
in the bonds and notes of companies forming a part of this 
basic industry. Growing out of this experience has developed 
a deepening confidence in the investment merits of such bonds, 
when they are the obligations of well located companies, 
capably managed and conservatively financed. 
Representative of our recommendations of Public Utility Bonds 
and Notes are the following: 
American Light & Traction Company 6% Convertible 
Notes, 1925. 
Commonwealth Edison Company (Chicago) First 
Mortgage 5% Bonds, 1943. 
Laclede Gas Light Company (St. Louis) First Mort- 
gage Collaterai and Refunding 7% Bonds, 1929. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company (Calif.) General and 
Refunding Mortgage 5% Bonds, 1942. 
West Penn Power Company First Mortgage 5%, 6% 
and 7% Bonds, 1946-1958. 
Circulars descriptive of our present offerings, including a wide 
variety of public utility bonds and notes, will be sent upon 
request, Ask for circular S, M. 15. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
Incorporated—Successors to N. W. Halsey & Co., Chicago 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 77 

of the present year, published in one of the 
New York newspapers on the 31st of last De- 
cember, there were contained the answers of 
twenty-three well-known economists, men of 
affairs and financiers, to the categorical ques- 
tion: “ What will be the course of commodity 
prices in 1920?” Of these twenty-three ex- 
»erienced observers, only three predicted a gen- 
eral decline. Five gave the opinion that there 
vould be no decline at all. ‘Two prophesied a 
further advance for 1920 and backed their 
judgment with plausiblearguments. Probably 
these two expressed the general opinion. 


EXT to the unexpectedness of the present 
year’s fall in prices, its violence is the char- 
acteristic which will always arrest attention. 
[his aspect of the matter is not yet very gen- 
erally understood. In the seven months be- 
tween March and November the 


calculator’s record, since the record began. 
The temporary decline at the beginning of 1919 
was less than g per cent; the extreme decline 
from the highest average of 1907, which oc- 
cupied fifteen months, was less than 13 per 
cent. As computed in the Senate committee’s 
report of 1892, the average of American prices 
during 1866, when the most rapid reaction 
after our Civil War occurred, was only 12 per 
cent below that of 1865, and the average of 
1816 in England was only 17 per cent below 
1815. 

But the rapidity of this year’s decline in 
wholesale prices has been no less remarkable 
than its world-wide scope. Standard statisti- 
cal averages of commodity prices in the various 
foreign countries show that in France a decline 
of 15 per cent occurred between April and June, 
in Italy a decline of 934 per cent between April 
and July, in England a decline of 19 per cent 
between February 1 and November 1, in Japan 
a decline of 28 per cent between March and 


Violence average of wholesale prices, as 
— measured by Bradstreet’s commer- | September. It would not be easy to conceive of 
Decline cial agency, declined 2434 per cent, | two communities whose economic conditions 


and the average went lower still 
during November. This was in actual fact 
the most rapid decline in average prices which 
had ever occurred in this country, by the same 


are just now in more absolute contrast than 
those of the United States and Germany; yet in 





June the German price of shoes had fallen 50 
(Financial Situation, continued on page 81) 
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Federal Income 
Tax of 4% 


secures a@ 


7% First Mortgage Bonds 


**The Huntington,”’ 
proof six-story and 
Chicago’s exclusive Lake S. 
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a new high grade fire- 
basement building, in 
hore need 


of Mitchel 


$300,000 issue 


Safeguarded First Mortgage Serial Bonds. 


Location—character of building—income, 
and the 7% feature, offer you an excep- 
tional investment opportunity. 


Denominations, $1000, $500, $100 
Maturities, 114 to 5 years 


This issue fully described in Circular C 8500 
Write for it; also our booklet ‘‘The New Chicago”’ 


c.c.Mitchell aco. 


(Established 1804) 
69 West Washington Street 
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Income—6; to 8 Per Cent 


Protection—The Nation’s Transportation 
Period of; Investment—One to Ten Years 


No corporation investment has enjoyed a more 
uniformly satisfactory history than railway equip- 
ment certificates. Secured, under conservative pro- 
visions, by railway rolling stock vitally necessary 
for the Nation’s transportation, this form of in- 
vestment for years has been a favorite alike of 
individuals, trustees of estates, banks, and insur- 
ance companies—in fact, of all types of investors, 
large and small. If you wish to make a safe in- 
vestment, yielding a liberal income and protected 
by every safeguard for prompt payment of in- 
terest and maturing principal, write for booklet 
R E C 11, describing this form of security. 


AMES, EMERICH & CO. 


Investmen:i Securities 
111 Broadway, New York 105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
First National Bank Bldg., Milwaukee 
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The Investment Status 


of 
Nationally Known 
Companies 


The prosperity of many nationally 
known companies is the logical result 
of their aggressive advertising and 
merchandising of products which 
play important parts in the daily life 
of millions of people. 


You, as a consumer, buy trade- 
marked goods, thus contributing to 
the profits of the manufacturers— 
you, as an investor, may share in 
those profits. 


The securities of many of the most 
prosperous nationally known com- 
panies are “unlisted.” As specialists 
in unlisted securities we have pre- 
pared, and will send you on request, 
our new book entitled 


INVESTMENTS 


IN NATIONALLY KNOWN 
COMPANIES 


This book explains the activities and 
scope of the Unlisted Securities Mar- 
ket in which are found the stocks of 
many nationally known companies; 
it also describes their strong invest- 
ment position and shows how the 
purchaser of trade-marked goods 
may participate in the profits of his 
patronage. 


The information contained in this 
book should be at your disposal. 
Shall we send you a copy? 


TOBEY & KIRK 


FOUNDED 1873 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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per cent from the year’s earlier high level, of 
cloth 14 per cent, of iron 80 per cent. The fall 
of prices and stoppage of buying in several 
South American countries brought cabled can- 
cellations of orders to American exporters, 
with the information that unsold goods had ac- 
cumulated so fast that warehouses could not 
hold them and that long lines of bales of mer- 
chandise were piled up on the street pavements 
of the merchants’ quarter. A moratorium on 
debts was threatened by the merchants of 
Brazil, who had been hard hit by the season’s 
60 per cent fall in price of coffee, and was actu- 
ally put into force by the merchants of Cuba, 
whose sugar had fallen 50 per cent on the ex- 
port market. 


HE suddenness of the change from seem- 
ing scarcity of supplies of goods in certain 

industries to unmistakable oversupply is not a 
wholly unfamiliar phenomenon. Sometimes it 
means merely that new and unexpected sources 
of production have been brought 
into action through the induce- Scarcity 
ment of extremely high prices; that Gveus 
is one reason why “corners” in a  gupply 
given commodity almost invari- 
ably break down. More often, however, it 
means that the previous semblance of scarcity 
has been caused by the storing up and holding 
back of merchandise for pure speculation. If 
this could be done secretly, the purposes of the 
speculator would be served; for middlemen 
and retailers, who measure their market by the 
amount and prices of goods that are actually 
offered, will presently lose sight of merchan- 
dise that is not put up for sale at all. But if, 
from any cause—such as desire of the specu- 
lator to realize profits, or fear of falling prices, 
or inability to keep on borrowing the requisite 
money for the speculation—accumulated hold- 
ings of this sort are suddenly forced upon the 
market, the aspect of things is of necessity 
wholly reversed. 


This happened in the present year with 
leather, when the high prices and the high cost 
of feeding sent a wholly unimagined number of 
cattle into the world’s markets, to be slaugh- 
tered for their hides. It happened with cop- 
per, concerning which it appeared, when the 


| money stringency began, that large quantities 
, were held on credit by hundreds of speculators 
' ignorant of the metal trade but impressed by 
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“tips” that “copper was sure to rise’; with 


| cotton, when shrinkage of the export trade and 


increase of a million bales over earlier esti- 
(Financial Situation, continued on page 83) 
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Wits the Pilgrims sent their agent from 
Leyden in 1618 to secure the consent 
of the English crown to the settlement they 
proposed making in America, King James 
asked, ** What profit might arise??? The 
single word, ‘‘Fishing’’, was the reply. But 
the colonists did not intend to engage in fishing 
as a business. Only by chance did they land 
at Plymouth Bay and by dint of circumstances 
they took to the sea for a means of livelihood. 
Once realizing the value of this industry, 
however, the Massachusetts General Court 
soon passed enactments ‘‘for the encourage- 
ment of men to set upon fishing’’, In the 
year 1641, Governor Winthrop reported’ 
300,000 dry fish sent to market—the early 
beginning of a business that in 1918 brought 
to Boston, Gloucester and Portland, alone, 
over 300,000,000 pounds of fish, valued at 
more than $10,000,000. 
Not only in the fisheries, but in the canning 


and preserving of their products, does New 
England’s interestextend. The latest available 
statistics report that Maine and Massachusetts 
together, in 1914, canned nearly 5,000,000 
cases of fish and oysters—more than half the 
total in the United States—and over 100,- 
000,000 pounds of cured fish. 

New England has nurtured from infancy 
many other industries for which she is famed, 
besides her fisheries, and she possesses ports 
on the Atlantic which make her the natural 
marketplace for European and South Amer- 
ican trade. The Old Colony Trust Company 
of Boston is prepared to render every financial 
service to those wishing to benefit by her many 
commercial advantages of location and re- 
sources. 

We shall be glad to mail you our booklet, 
**Your Financial Requirements and How We 
Can Meet Them’, outlining our many facilities, 
Please address Department E, 


OLp Cotony TRusT COMPANY 
BOSTIXN 
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Bond Prices 


Five years ago Municipal 
Bonds, the premier security, sold 
at prices to yield around 4%. 


Today the same grade of bond is 
yielding about 5%. The trend of 
security prices is upward. The 
day of the 4% basis is returning. 
The security has not altered 
with the increases in yield on 
high-grade issues. When they 
yield only 4% they will be no 
safer than they are today. 


To those who now invest their 
funds in Municipals is assured 
the satisfaction of higher yields 
and utmost security. 


Our current list includes high-grade 
Municipals, exempt from all Federal 
Income Tax, at prices which are still 
comparatively attractive. 


Write for current offerings 


pees €, Brann 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


Second National Bank Building 
New York Toled Cincinnati 








Permanently Sound Investments 


A farm mortgage, conservatively negotiated by 
a responsible banker always has been a sound in- 
vestment, is such today, will be during all future 
time. Because this has been true, and will con- 
tinue to be true, experienced, conservative in- 
vestors put their funds in first mortgages on 
productive farms and protect themselves against 
even the remote likelihood of loss. 


Write for details of current offerings 


INVESTORS MORTGAGE COMPANY 
R 


B. Bisnop, President 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. FORT WORTH, TEX. 
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mates of the new American crop disclosed the 
abnormally large left-over surplus from the 


| crop of 1919 which was being carried with bor- 


rowed money. 


But in nothing did the change from imagined 
scarcity to assured oversupply occur with such 
spectacular emphasis as in the wool market. 
Nine months ago, when merchant tailors were 
notifying their customers of “another 25 per 
cent advance in clothing next month,” they 
were themselves being notified by the dealers in 
woollen cloth that there was not enough wool 
available to supply the season’s trade. Two 
or three months later, every intelligent mer- 
chant had learned that the actual available 
supply of unsold wool was not much below the 
largest total ever reached in the history of the 
industry. Speculators in three or four coun- 
tries had been accumulating it in prodigious 
quantity, apparently forgetting that the Brit- 
ish Government already held half a billion 
pounds of Australian wool, carried over from 
the war-time period when the Australian grow- 
ers could get no ships for export. In midsum- 
mer the unsold wool in the United States was 
larger in amount than a whole year’s ordinary 
new supply. Wool is habitually sold at auc- 
tion in the world’s great markets, and during 
the past summer, sale after sale was held in 
which the offerings were withdrawn without 
a transaction because the bids were so far be- 
low the market. That the market price itself 
should have fallen 40 to 50 per cent under such 
circumstances, and that “ million-dollar sales” 
of clothing should be held in the larger cities, 
can hardly be described as an illogical result. 


INALLY, there was a good deal in the 
visible causes of the season’s fall in prices 
that was striking and unusual. Reduction of 


| their usual purchases by retail buyers and re- 


striction of credit by banks, which had dis- 

covered that their facilities for 

granting credit were already over- ene, 
2 onsumer, 

strained, were of themselves noth- and Banks 

ing new. But it is probably safe 


| to say that neither action has ever been taken 
| in the past with such unanimity and far- 
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reaching application as has distinguished both 
this year. In particular, the recruiting by 
millions of the army of plain citizens who were 
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t has been the steadfast aim of The Mechanics and 

Metals National Bank during the whole of its 
existence of more than one hundred years to use its funds 
in amanner toassure the greatest possible benefit to its clients. 


The separate Banking~Foreign—~TIrust ~ and Investment 
Departments are governed with aview to meet the special 


needs as well as the routine requirements of customers. 


Men of business will find in this organization that en- 
couraging human element which is so conducive to success. 


An opportunity to be of service will be welcomed. 


Established_ 1810 


THE MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York 
2O Nassau STREET 


BRANCHES 
10 Broadway 
Columbus Avenue and 93rd Street First Avenue and 103rd Street 
Madison Avenue and Goth Street Broadway and 86th Street ~ 
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A Continuous 
Christmas Present 


Have you ever stopped to think that if you 
give money for a Christmas present it will 
hardly survive the spending? A few hours, 
if it is amusement; a few months, if it is 
clothes; a few years, if it is furniture—and 
then it is gone. 
But if you make this present a Guaranteed 
Prudence-Bond, the receiver of your gift can 
get the benefit continuously for a period of 
ten years. Prudence-Bonds are, first of all, 
a safe security, because they are backed by 
conservative First Mortgages on property 
which is income-producing; and are Guaran- 
teed as to interest and principal. 
Our booklet describing this ideal Christmas 
gift will be sent without obligation on your 
part. 

Denominations, $100, $500 and $1,000; 


maturities one to ten years. 
Write for Booklet S.C.-86. 


Realty Associates 
Investment Corporation 


31 Nassau St., New York 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
Trustee of this issue 
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LTD. 
5 Copthall Court, 
LONDON, E. C.2 


Merchant Bankers 


AND 


Investment Brokers 
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WE are ina position to advise on the question 
of purchases of British securities, which, apart 
from their intrinsic worth and yield, offer 


exceptional returns to-day to American 
investors at the current rate of exchange. 
We shall be happy to reply to any enquiries 


and supply statistical data. 


O 








REFERENCES. 
S nk, Ltd., London. 
tional Banking Corporation, London. 
I Ci ank of New York. 
Cable Address: Telephone Nos.: 
“* CHANBROMAC,” Lonpon WALL, 
London. 3970, 3971, 3972. 
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getting their old shoes patched, who were 
wearing the clothes and hats of 1918 and 1917 
rather than pay the extortionate prices asked 
by tradesmen for the goods of 1920, and who 
were cutting down rigidly the scale of house- 
hold expenditure, has never before occurred on 
such a scale. 

We of this country are rather apt to as- 
cribe the incident to our own particular war 
experiences and to the temperament of our 
own people; but as a matter of fact, neither 
the actions nor the motives were at all peculiar 
to this country. Of the great fall of prices in 
Germany, last June and July, one correspon- 
dent wrote from Berlin that “the people are 
short of clothing” but that “nobody will buy; 
all seem to be holding off, expecting lower 
prices.” “Not only those who, on account of 
their financial necessities, are forced to be very 
cautious are refraining from buying,” so an- 
other correspondent wrote from Frankfort, 
“but the better-off people are also refraining. 
The shops begin to look empty.” In parts of 
Germany the government itself appealed to 
the retail buyer to abandon his “strike” and 
resume buying, because of the bad effect of its 
suspension on business and on the employment 
of labor. 

Now the part played as a direct cause, both 
by the “consumers’ strike” and by the re- 
strictions on mercantile credit, was obvious 
enough, even though nobody had imagined the 
extent to which it would be carried. But their 
real economic significance cannot be under- 
stood without keeping in mind a third influ- 
ence of the highest importance which has 
usually operated in such a fall in prices; with- 
out which, many high economic authorities 
had declared, there could be no great decline at 
all this year, and yet which has had no hand 
whatever in the movement of the year’s mar- 
kets. I mean the reduction of the world’s 
inflated paper currencies. How, asked one of 
the bankers quoted in last December’s sym- 
posium of opinions, “can we expect a fall in 
prices until a check is put upon the abnormal 
additions to the quantity of money now in 
use?” How can there be a general fall in 
prices “until the nations of the world set their 
houses in order and re-establish their cur- 
rencies on a gold basis?” 

(Financial Situation, continued on page 87) 








Molding the 


prosperity of industries ‘ 


HEREVER swift ma- 

chinery is needed to 
perform an intricate opera- 
tion, industry looks to New 
England. It is quite natural 
that this section—the na- 
tion’s greatest workshop— 
should also be the home of 
the builders of ingenious 
machinery. 


Ample capital is vitally 
necessary to machinery 
manufacture. Many weeks 
must elapse between the 
first processes and the final 
marketing of the machine. 
Fine materials and super- 
workmanship entail heavy 
investment. Banking lends 


a very necessary support. 
The National Shawmut 
Bank is in the closest finan- 
cial relationship to this in- 
dustry. 


To the machinery manu- 
facturer, this bank offers 
full co-operation. Our 
world-wide organization 
guides and assists clients 
entering the new markets 
at home and abroad. Those 
who have business to trans- 
act with the New England 
machinery trade find our 
services equally valuable, 
as our clientele includes 
the leading firms through- 
out the industry. 
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Financial Situation, continued from page 85) 
HE chief of one of our government’s most 
important statistical and economic bu- 
reaus went further, declaring in a public 
document that the thing was impossible; that 
the high prices at the beginning of 1920 were 
the direct result of inflated and 


a depreciated currencies, and that 
oe Sines therefore the prices not only could 


not be reduced but were bound to 
go still higher, until the currency inflation 
should have been corrected. But there has 
been no such correction as a cause for this 
year’s 25 per cent fall in prices. It is true, the 
paper currencies of France and England have 
not been increased this year at the pace of 1919, 
but the paper of France reached the highest 
point of the war period in October and the Eng- 
lish paper currency in midsummer, and their 
outstanding totals at those dates were respec- 
tively six and twenty times as great as in 1914. 
Germany’s paper currency, having doubled 
within a year, reached its highest point this 
autumn, when it was thirty times as great as 
in 1914. Even in the United States our Fed- 
eral Reserve notes, though they have been 
maintained all along at parity with gold, 
reached this November the highest figure in 
the Reserve system’s history. 


Evidently the great fall of prices, in America 
and throughout the world, has occurred in 
spite of expansion in the currencies and not 
because of reduction in them. This is very 
far from proving that currency inflation and 
depreciation have no effect on prices. On the 
contrary, a very direct influence has been con- 
clusively demonstrated by the fact that the rise 
of prices in the different countries since 1914 
was invariably proportioned to the magnitude 
of the paper issues and the extent of their de- 
preciation. The ratio of advance was far 
greater in France than in England, in Germany 
than in France, in Russia than in Germany. 
A momentous problem is unquestionably ahead 
of us, when the other causes for declining 
prices, such as have governed this year’s 
movement, shall in course be supplemented 
by return of Europe’s currencies to the gold 
standard. What the episode does unquestion- 
ably prove, however, is that the dogma of a 
certain economic school, which holds that large 
movements of prices up or down are neces- 
sarily and solely the result of expansion or con- 
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traction in the money supply, is not sustained 
by practical experience. 


UT what is to be the outcome of the present 

undoubtedly complicated position? Will 
the decline in wholesale prices continue until 
either the general stoppage of production or a 
general and heavy reduction of wages are the 
only possible alternatives? That 


is not probable. The key to the ee 
situation lies, first, in the marking- Events 


down of prices by the retail mer- 

chant so as to conform with the fall which has 
already occurred in wholesale markets, and, 
next, in the visible relaxation of the strain on 
credit. The one event will bring back the real 
consumer; the other will relieve the legitimate 
producer from his present embarrassment. 

The extreme pressure on credit facilities 
which existed nine months ago will necessarily 
have been removed by the subsequent reduc- 
tion in values, by the disposal at the market of 
the huge stocks of merchandise previously held 
for speculation through bank loans, and by the 
general slackening of trade activity, which of 
itself will reduce the demands of industrial bor- 
rowers on the banks. To the hasty observer 
these influences have seemed hardly to be at 
work at all. The rate for three and six months’ 
merchants loans remained at 8 per cent or 
higher at the opening of November; outstand- 
ing loans of the country’s private banks were 
more than a thousand million dollars greater 
than at the same time in 1919. The “reserve 
percentage” of the Federal Reserve Banks had 
scarcely changed since the beginning of au- 
tumn, and in November it was less than r 
per cent above the lowest on record, reported 
in the middle of last May. 

This certainly did not look, on its face, like 
relief from the money stringency. But Wall 
Street, in its gloomy deductions from this per- 
sistence in the highest money market that has 
prevailed for so long a period in half a century, 
forgot two things. One was, that the ab- 
normally high rates, a veto on speculative bor- 
rowing, were the price which the markets have 
paid for their immunity from the predicted 
commercial crash. The other was, that be- 
tween September and the end of the year the 
needs for credit for legitimate business pur- 
poses are always at their maximum. Except 
in an actual “panic season,” it is never pos- 


(Financial Situation, continued on page 89) 
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O AMERICA’S industrial and commercial 

interests The Philadelphia National Bank 
is well equipped to render definite and construc- 
tive banking service designed to handle with 
intelligence and dispatch both foreign and do- 
mestic transactions. 


Progressive business requires progressive banking, reli- 
able business requires a reliable bank, world-wide busi- 
ness requires the services of a bank possessing the 

‘ connections, facilities and experience to advance its 
interests in foreign markets. 


A connection with this bank will bring to your business 
the close co-operation of such an institution—a bank 
built on the bed-rock of experience, possessing both the 
knowledge and resources to serve with the distinction 
and capacity of an old and well seasoned organization. 
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This unusual view of 
the world from the 
North Pole shows 
why Seattle is closer 
to the nortbern Asi- 
atic ports than any 





ther American city. 


SEATTLE 


> —Reasons for Her Future 


Abundantly favored by Nature with 
a wealth of basic resources, a healthful 


and equable climate, an enviable loca- 
tion for world importance — Seattle 
yields generously of her stores to in- 
dustry and enterprise. 

The Seattle National has long been 
a helpful influence in Seattle’s prog- 
ress, both in domestic and foreign mar- 
kets. Inguiries invited. 
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"i Seattle National Bank 


Seattle, Washington 
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| Continued recessions in the prices 

| of commodities are increasing the 
purchasing power of dollars. Secu- 
rities yielding a high income there- 
fore are becoming more valuable 
but their prices have not yet risen 
proportionately. 


Realizing the unusual opportunity 
created by this situation we have 
selected several bonds we believe to 
be sound and which we recommend 
for investment. Details in our 


Letter K-170 


Herrick & Bennett 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 9060 
BRANCH OFFICES 


5 1 East 42nd St. Peekskill 
New York City New York 
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\(Financial Situation, continued from page 87) 
sible to know what impression has actually 
been made by an altered credit situation until 


| the markets have reached what they call the 
' “turn of the year.” 


_ tion has run its course. 


for the “consumers’ strike,”’ of that also 
it must be remembered that it cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely. Replacement of necessary 
goods is bound to occur sooner or later. Prob- 
ably it has been delayed on this occasion longer 
than would usually be possible, for 


AS 


the reason that the retail buyer oe 
knew his mastery of the situation Over 


to depend on not changing his atti- 

tude until the retail merchant had changed his. 
But, on the other hand, we may be very sure 
that some experienced dealers were quietly 
and unostentatiously buying goods on the con- 
vulsive break of wholesale prices in October 
and November, confident that they could sell 
them later to the general public. Such a pro- 
cess is the inevitable barrier against the in- 
definitely prolonged decline about which 
frightened merchants and producers were not 
very long ago talking. 

Nevertheless, the fact of a check to the de- 
cline through such causes as these does not 
mean that another great advance is to make 
up the next chapter. We shall not soon get 
back to “pre-war prices,” but very much lower 
prices as compared with the markets of a year 
ago have come to stay. There will be occa- 


' sional sharp recoveries, but the recoveries will 
| be incidental. 


The downward trend in cost of 
living has been as surely indicated as is the 
downward trend on the Stock Exchange after 
an era of Wall Street speculation and exploita- 
The history of the 


| coming months and years—retail prices having 


first been brought into line with the wholesale 
markets—will be shaped by the increase or de- 
crease of prodiiction, a result of fluctuating 
prospects of profit or of the caprice of nature; 


| by the economic recovery of Europe, which 


cannot now be long delayed, and its effect on 


| import and export trade; by the vicissitudes of 


the credit market, and, at length, by the action 


| of the lately belligerent foreign governments 


| in dealing with their paper currencies. 
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It can 
hardly be doubted which of these are the pre- 
ponderating influences, or how in the long run 
they will affect the cost of living. 
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Bon Voyage! 


To insure a good voyage and a 
pleasant trip abroad as far as money 
matters are concerned, most fore- 
sighted travelers carry their funds 
in the form of 


"A-B-AC 2m Ch 

‘Association eques 
Through the Bankers Trust Company’s foreign service arrange- 
ments have been made so that travelers holding “A-B-A” 
Cheques may exchange them, on arrival in Europe, for other 


“A-B-A” Cheques stamped with their equivalent in sterling, 
francs or lire, etc., based upon the current exchange rate. 


“A:B-A” Cheques are issued in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50 and $100, and are put up in convenient 
leather wallets—at almost any bank in the United 
States and* Canada. 


For full information write to 


BANKERS LRUsT CoMPANY 
New York City 























By JAMES 


HE investment field, at the present time, 

embraces such a large variety of secur- 
ities that intelligent knowledge on the part of 
the investor can only be gained by making 
special and intensive studies of each of the dif- 
fe.ent classes of investments. 

To the investor the security of principal is, 
or should be, the prime requisite of an ideal 
investment. Safety is the corner-stone of suc- 
cess in every security transaction, and in the 
final analysis, safety of an investment depends 
upon the amount of property,in good condition 
owned by the company, the total capitaliza- 
tion, the earnings, and the priority of the issue 
in question. 

Closely akin to the security of principal is 
the stability of income. The investor desires 
to obtain his income with regularity and with 
certainty, and hence his selection of invest- 
ments varies widely from that made by specu- 
lators. Investment aims mainly at safety of 
capital and income, while speculation aims at 
large profits by the increase in value of the 
security. However, speculation and invest- 
ment may be said to emanate from the same 
motive, namely, the desire for gain; and the 
difference between them is the difference in 
degree of risk willing te be assumed; thus the 
gradual dividing line between common stocks, 
preferred stocks, and bonds. 

The common stock of any concern depends 
almost entirely upon the earning power of 
the company, and it has a very direct interest 
in the growing profits and in the expansion in 
the value of the equities. Hence it is apt to be 
more directly affected by declines in profits 
and shrinkage in equity values; and conversely 
it will respond more readily to large earnings 
and to prospective increases in dividends. As 
a rule, a common stock is not a pure invest- 
ment; especially is this so when the company 
is new or when there are numerous other issues 
ahead of it. However, some of the public 
utilities of excellent standing, which have long 


PUBLIC-UTILITY SECURITIES AS INVESTMENTS 





EDWARDS 


pacity, may be regarded as stable, and their 
common stocks may be placed in the invest- 
ment class. 

Well-seasoned preferred stocks are in the 
same class as standard and tested bond issues. 


| The high-grade issues possess relatively small 


attractiveness from the speculative point of 
view, and are confined almost entirely to the in- 
vestment field. While a preferred stock is not 
a mortgage, and is in many ways essentially 
different from most bond issues, its invest- 


_ ment position will often be affected by the same 
_ factors which affect the worth of a bond. 
| Like a bond, in most instances the income is 








dividend records and satisfactory earning ca- 





fixed and the dividend rate cannot be in- 
creased above the limit which the terms of the 
issue provide. Hence, like bonds, the value 
of money and not the earning power of the 
company largely determines the selling-price 
of the preferred stock. 

A bond is evidence of a loan of money, and 
the bondholder receives a “promise to pay” 
a fixed sum at a certain specified date; and for 
the loan of. this money he receives interest 
paid at regular intervals until maturity. Thus, 
when a person loans funds to a corporation and 
receives security therefor, the primary fact in 
which he should be interested is not necessar- 
ily that large profits will be made, but that the 
value and character of the property which is 
pledged as security for the loan is of the high- 
est grade and of sufficient value amply to 
cover the loan. 

In considering the public-utility corporations, 
due consideration must be given to the class of 
security desired, 7. e., whether common stocks, 
preferred stocks,’ or bonds, and each individual 
company must be thoroughly examined. A 
great many investors persist in confining their 
commitments to bond issues, merely because 
they have a vague notion that a bond must be 
a sounder investment than a stock; notwith- 
standing the fact that a bond, of itself, is not 
necessarily any better than a stock but must 

(Continued on page 93) 










Investment 


N present- day halls of investment you 

will find jesters and wise men as in days of 

old. Now, as then, the former gain audi- 
ence from the unthinking. The latter direct 
the discreet. 


The investment scroll tells unerringly who 
followed the jesters’ alluring promises—and 
failed—and who prevailed through accept- 
ing wise counsel judged by performance. 


Every investment recommendation of Blyth, 
Witter & Company is based on a most search- 
ing expert investigation. High yield must be 
justified by established earnings. 


Not generous earnings alone but unshake- 
able security are found in every investment 
recorded in our list SD. Send for it, and we 
will gladly apply its information to your per- 
sonal needs. 


Jesters and Judges we 


Trust & Savings Bldg. 


BLYTH, WITTER. & Co, 
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PROTECT YOUR INVESTED FUNDS 


Of course, the 


At one time or another practically every private in- 


value of investment counsel service de- 














vestor requires unbiased information either regarding se- 
curities which he holds or those which he contemplates 
for investment. To meet this need the Financial Section 
of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE maintains an Investor’s Ser- 
vice Bureau, the function of which is to analyze securities 
and supply current news, up-to-date statistics, and rela- 
tive information on investments and kindred subjects. 

Recently a reader of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE wrote our 
Investor’s Service Bureau a letter from which we quote 
the following: 

“Last summer you advised me against buying some 
stocks I mentioned. I took your advice against my own 
judgment and have been saved a 1oo-per-cent loss. I 
am very much obliged. 

“W. M. H.” 


pends on the thorough personal attention given to each 
investor. In order that the service may be sufficiently 
thorough and personal to be of practical use, a nominal 
fee is charged. Statistics, facts, and information about 
one. stock or bond is furnished for $3.00. An additional 
charge of $2.00 is made for each additional security re 
ported on at the same time. 

The correspondence handled in the Investor's Service 
Bureau is in charge of a conservative investment special- 
ist. Our object is not so much to advise a subscriber as 
it is to furnish pertinent facts from which the investor may 
decide for himself the wisest course to follow. 

Inquiries, accompanied by a remittance, should be ad 
dressed to Investor’s Service Bureau, SCRIBNER’S MAGa- 
ZINE, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


























8% Return 


Today is your opportunity 
Sound securities have never before sold 
to yield as much. 


We specialize in established New Eng- 
land Investments. 


The following yield 8%: 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY Est. 1850 
MERRIMAC CHEMICAL “ 1853 
NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON “ 1839 
ROBERTSON PAPER “ 1864 


Your banker will inform you of the 
strength of these companies. May we 
send you details? 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 
Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 


Members New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges 
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Safeguard 
Your Income 


H4s it ever occurred to you 

that it is almost as impor- 
tant to safeguard the income 
on your investments as to pro- 
tect the principal? 


Byinvesting in long-time bonds 
under present market condi- 


tions, you can practically in- 
sure a high income return for 
years to come, regardless of 
the trend of interest rates in 
the meantime. 


Our present offerings are unusually 
attractive. Ask for circular “DS.” 


\WELLS-DICKEY COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
SURPLUS & CAPITAL $1,300,000 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 





(Continued from page 91) 

depend upon the security behind the issue. 
Numerous preferred and common stock issues 
are far superior in strength and value to many 
bond issues, and the mere fact that a bond is a 
mortgage and that the holder thereof is legally 
entitled to a fixed return on the mortgage will 
not of itself put him in a position of better se- 
curity than that occupied by an investor who 
holds common or preferred stocks of some other 
corporation whose earnings and equities are 
very materially larger, even though the latter 
have only a junior claim on income. 

To have a successful business there must be 
an ever-increasing demand for the company’s 
products. At the present time there is no de- 
mand so large nor so insistent as for the ser- 
vice furnished by some of the public-service 
companies. These corporations furnish types 
of service which are absolutely necessary to the 
growth and the comfort of the community, and 
the industrial prominence of many localities 
has been due, in a large measure, to the suc- 
cessful operation of the public utilities therein. 
There is nothing so conducive to good business 


_ as well-regulated and successful utilities. 


It is becoming more clearly recognized that 


| unnecessary and destructive competition ought 
not to be permitted. To this end government 


regulation of public utilities has been estab- 
lished, and the earnings which would have been 
eaten up in competition can now be used to 
develop and extend the service. This change 
of attitude in regulatory bodies has not come 
about all at once, and this view is not as yet 
universally held; but the tendency toward pro- 
viding better conditions for our public utilities 
is being evidenced throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

The elimination of competition while al- 
lowing these companies more uniform earnings 
and working conditions, however, carries with it 
an added responsibility, namely, that of ex- 
panding to meet the demands of the growing 


| community. It is due to the fact that the de- 


mands on this type of corporation increase 

more rapidly than their surplus earnings, that 

new funds must be constantly obtained to meet 

the new capital expenditures, whereas indus- 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Will bond prices rise materi- 
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gg Special Barometer Letter, just off 
the press gives youthe plain,unbiased 
facts on the present situation and 
forecasts conditions under the new 
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They are backed by a house with sixteen 
years’ experience, affiliated with one of 
Chicago’s most substantial banks. Principal 
and interest have always been paid promptly. 


Write today for descriptive booklet No. E-107 
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trial concerns can in a large measure grow on 
their own earnings. 
securities by utility corporations should not be 
considered as weakening the other securities of 
the company, but should indicate a healthy 
growth and development. 

No business is established upon a firmer 
foundation than the public-utility corporation, 
and the permanency and stability of its earning 
power has long been demonstrated. Its busi- 
ness tends to increase from year to year, but to 
provide funds for this expansion attractive re- 
turns on the investment must be assured and 
the security must be without question. The 
security of principal and the stability of in- 


| come must always be kept in the forefront, 


since by far the largest portion of all capital 
furnished the public utilities is provided by 
those who have taken these securities as an 
investment and not at all as a speculation. 
For the past few years public utilities have 
not expanded in proportion to the growth of 
the territories served, and their output is away 
behind the demand. As a consequence the 
next few years should see great activity in 


| the public-utility field. 


To secure new capital, satisfactory earnings 


| must be obtained, and this point is being more 





thoroughly appreciated by the rate-making 
bodies. Unquestionably a large part of the 
future capital rege must bes secured from 


will be ‘secured more aie and on more 
reasonable terms when investors can feel that 
the value of the utility and its earning power 
are sufficiently stable to offer a sound basis of 
protection. With more liberal policies and 
with an increase in capacity many companies 
will show excellent returns. 

To obtain suitable rates, the physical valua- 
tion of the properties is usually resorted to, 
so that, as a rule, after this valuation by gov- 
ernment, state, or municipal experts has been 
made, the prospective investor may be rea- 
sonably certain that the “water” has been 
squeezed out of the company and that the 


equities reported are real equities. 


A public-service corporation does not, as a 
rule, depend upon the success of one type of 
business, since it serves many different iudus- 
tries, and this diversity of demand is one of 


(Continued on page 95) 


Therefore issues of new 
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MORTGAGE 


WAR INVESTMENTS 


hve You A Visionary? 


The difference bet wee dreamer and a yisionary 
is that the dreamer finally realizes his ambitions. 
He puts a reinforced concrete foundation under 
his Castles in Spain by building a financial reserve. 
Whether your ambition is to own a newspaper or 
an expensive house on the drive your dreams are 
possible of realization if you know how to save 


Write today for our booklet showing how easy it 
is to save by means of our partial payment plan 


35 Years Wrthout Loss oA Customer 


eorge M. Forman 
€& Compan 


FARM MORTGAGE BANKERS 
(ESTABLISHED 1885) 


11 So. LaSalle Sr.........Chicago, Ill. 
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George M. Forman & Co. 
GENTLEMEN: Without obligating 
copies of your two booklets 


11 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


me in any way, please send a 






















Investment Guide for 1921 


Now is the time to plan your investment pro- 
gram for 1921. Now, then, is the time to learn 
the science of investing. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties arising in the 
successful investment of funds, the science can 


be 


mentals. 


let, 







reduced to a few easily understood funda- 
These are explained in our book- 
which we will mail you on request. 











37 YEARS WITHOUT 
LOSS TO AN INVESTOR 




























For two generations The Georgia Loan & Trust Com- 
pany has been selling Farm Mortgages, secured by 
properties in Georgia, Alabama and Florida, paying 
64% and 7%. 

No investor holds a mortgage bought from this Com- 
pany that is not worth its face value and interest. 
Follow the rule—SAFETY first, and buy Farm Mort- 
gages such as are offered by 


THE TITLE GUARANTY & TRUST CO. 
FIRST BRIDGEPORT NATIONAL BANK BLOG. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
NORTHERN OFFICE OF THE GEORGIA LOAN & TRUST CO. 
MACON, GEORGIA 























(Continued from page 94) 


the strong points from the investor’s stand- 
point. A uniformity of earnings is obtained 
which is hard for many industrial companies to 
duplicate. Due to the diversity of demand, de- 
pressions which seriously affect general busi- 
ness hardly ever make large reductions in the 
earnings of the successful utility concerns, 
and, as a rule, any slowing up in business only 
gives the company time to overhaul its equip- 
ment and improve its efficiency, besides allow- 
ing time to make alterations and add new fa- 
cilities. 

Improved operating conditions existing or 
in prospect should be reflected in security 


| values, and it is the opinion of some of the 





leading authorities on public utilities that this 
field offers unusual opportunities to purchase 
the securities of many corporations which have 
successfully weathered the difficulties arising 
during the war period. Those companies 
which have suffered most from the effect of 
the war should gradually readjust their affairs 
on a sounder basis than ever before, and it 
seems inevitable that sooner or later wisely se- 
lected investments in this field will respond 
to a wider appreciation of the improved con- 


| ditions under which many utilities are oper- 


ating. 

Satisfactory earnings can be maintained, as 
is evidenced in many instances, and it is only 
logical to assume that history will repeat itself, 
and, with the return of more normal conditions, 
the funds now attracted to other fields will re- 
turn to the field of sound, conservative public 
utilities. Such conditions have always come 
after a speculative period, when the true 
worth of conservative investment securities 
has been again recognized and the temporary 
or speculative investment loses its attraction. 

As stated before, care must always be shown 
in the selection of investment securities, 
whether common stocks, preferred stocks, or 
bonds, etc. Expert advice on each particular 
issue should always be obtained, but when 


| due consideration is given to the essential 


character of the service furnished by our 
utilities and to the ever-increasing and diversi- 
fied demands for their output, together with 
the fact that the hazards of competition are 
largely eliminated, the public-utility field of- 
fers very attractive opportunities to the in- 
vesting public. 
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Dependable Investment Bankers 


The Financial Department of Scr1BNER’s MaGa- 
ZINE exercises every precaution to limit its adver- 
tising columns to offerings of sound securities and 
to investment bankers and brokers with whom 
our readers may deal with confidence. We be- 
lieve each financial institution advertising in 
Scribner's Magazine is worthy of the patronage 
of investors. 


INFORMATIVE FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


Following are announcements of current booklets and circulars 
issued by financial institutions, which may be obtained without 
cost on request addressed to the issuing banker. Investors are asked 
to mention ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE when writing for literature. 


CURRENT INVESTMENT OFFERINGS 


The Bankers Trust Company of New York issue a list of Monthly 
Bond Offerings. 

Earnest E. Smith & Co., 52 Devonshire St., Boston, are distribut- 
ing a circular on current Railroad and Public Utility Bond bar- 
gains, “For the Careful Bond Buyer.” 

Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, member Federal Reserve 
System, has prepared a list of special offerings of Municipal bonds 
exempt from Federal income tax. These bonds yield from 544% 
to 6%%. Circular B-650 describing these i issues in full will be for- 
warded on request. 


INVESTMENT BOOKLETS AND CIRCULARS 


A booklet being distributed by H. M. Byllesby & Company, 
Chicago and New York, shows the growth of Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric Company dating the last decade. 

“Railway Equipment Securities”’ is the title of a booklet describ- 
ing safeguards under which the modern Equipment Trust Certificate 
is issued. “Investment Safeguards” is an analysis of the funda- 
mental safety tests of investment securities, inc ~~ a brief dic- 
tionary of financial terms. These volumes may be had free upon 
+ agen to Ames, Emerich & Co., New York, Chicago, and Mil- 
waukee, 

The following gg ee a partial list of publications being dis- 
tributed by Halsey, Stuart & Company to those interested in the 
subject of safe investments: ‘Choosing Your Investment Banker,” 
* Bonds, Pati Answered, Terms Defined,” “Bonds of Munici- 
palities,’ *Ten Tests of a Sound Public Utility Bond,” “‘Halsey, 
Stuart & Co.’s Partial Payment Plan,”’ “ Loose Leaf Security Record 
Book,” “Analysis of Outstanding Liberty Loan Issues, ” “Federal 
Income Taxes and Their Effect on Bond Yields.” 

How, why, and under what conditions the stocks of nationall 
known companies are good investments, where the securities of suc 
companies may be located, and how they may be purchased, are 
described in a short book entitled “Investments in Nationally Known 
Companies,”’ which is being distributed without charge by Tobey 
& Kirk, 25 Broad Street, New York. 

“Getting the Most from Your Money” is a booklet describing 
the Babson method of investment. For a copy, write Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

“How to Figure the Income Basis on Bonds,’ 
cently published by Wells-Dickey Company of Minnea 
a much misunderstood subject in an interesting and un 
way. Write for copy. 

“'Tomorrow’s Bond Prices,’ ” “Bonds as Safe as Our Cities,” and 
“Municipal Bonds Defined” are a series of booklets eer pa 
lished by William R. Compton Company, St. Louis, New York 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and New Orleans. he first explains the sig- 
nificance of the present investment situation and the opportunity 
to obtain high returns over a period of years. The other two de- 
scribe the various kinds of Municipal Bonds and the safeguards 
surrounding them. 

“War Loans of the United States”—giving a detailed descrip- 
tion of the Government bond issues since the beginning of the war, 
and also giving complete information as to all tax-exempt features, 
and tables showing yields at different prices—published by Old 
Colony Trust Company, Department E, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Blyth, Witter & Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, and New York, 
are distributing a booklet entitled “California Hydro-Electric Se- 
curities,” which describes the particular dependence of California 
upon hydro-electricity and the resulting stability of this class of 
securities. 

“Investment Ttems”: A monthly discussion of Canadian finan- 
cial conditions. “Investment Recommendations”: A quarterly 
selection of Canadian investment securities. Published by Royal 
— Corporation, Montreal, Canada; 165 Broadway, New 

ork, 
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BOOKLETS ON FINANCIAL SUBJECTS 
A Quick-Reckoning Income Tax Table, tami the investor to 


determine the gross = he must get on a taxable bond to corre- 
spond to the yield of a tax-free municipal, is being distributed by 
Stacy & Braun, 5 Nassau Street, New ork. 


The importance of an American trade base as an aid in building 
up our trade with the Orient is dealt with in a booklet, “The Far 
East,” recently issued by the National Shawmut Bank of Boston. 
Another of the bank’s publications explains the use of “Accep- 
tances” by examples covering domestic and foreign transactions. 
Other booklets deal with the Webb Law and the Edge Law. 


Booklets published recently by The National City Company, 
New York, are: “Investment Securities” (monthly!—a list of high- 
grade investments; “United States Government War Loans”—a 
complete description of original and converted i issues of Liberty and 
Victory Bonds and Notes; “Men and Bonds’’—an panes story 
of their investment service; “‘What You Should K now about In- 
vestment’’—a help to inexperienced investors; and “The Well 
Frog”’—a story of the losses of an unguided investor. 


The ay mr underlying Public Utility Bonds are discussed in a 
pamphlet issued by Herrick & Bennett, 66 Broadway, New York. 


Guaranty Mom ay 3 of New York, 140 Broadway, New York, 
which has recently taken over the investment security business 
heretofore conducted by the Bond Department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, will be pleased to. send their new 
booklet, “An Organization for Investment Service.” This booklet 
outlines the reasons for this change in corporate or nization, and 
describes the facilities which the new company places at the dis- 
posal of investors. 


Charts of the Fluctuations of Foreign Exchange Rates in rorg, 
“Wool and Wool Manufacture” and “The New England Letter,’ 
published monthly, will be sent upon application to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, Mass. 


A series of articles on industrial, commercial, and agricultural 
activities in the Pacific Northwest is distributed in booklet form 
under the title, ‘Know Portland and the Northwest,” by the Ladd 
& Tilton Bank, Portland, Oregon. 


“Concerning Trusts and Wills”—suggesting the proper manner 
of conserving estates and the attractive possibilities of creating trust 
funds—published by Old Colony Trust Company, Department E, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


“A B C of Foreign Exchange” makes a simple explanation of 
an important subject not always understood. Distributed free on 
request by the Seattle National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York has announced for 
free distribution two booklets, “ Europe’s Ww ar Problems and Labor” 
and “United States Since the Armistice.” 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE BOOKLETS 


Investors Securities Corporation, 3131 Madison St., Chicago, 
describe their first mortgage bonds in a new booklet which will be 
sent free to inquirers. 

C. C. Mitchell & Co., 69 West Washington St., Chicago, have just 
published “The New Chicago, ” a 24-page illustrated booklet. This 
pictures and describes representative types of Chicago properties 
securing Mitchell-Safeguarded First Mortgage Serial Bonds, and 
also gives a very interesting study of the great advancement of 
Chicago. 

The Investment Guide, published by S. W. Straus & Co., 150 
Broadway, New York, and Straus Building, Chicago, outlines the 

rinciples of the Straus Plan and describes various attractive offer- 
ings of First Mortgage serial bonds. 


The advantages of buying real-estate bonds from a bank are out- 
lined in a booklet entitled “ Bank-Safeguarded Bonds,” distributed 
to investors by Greenebaum Sons Bank & Trust Company, Chicago. 
This benk is also distributing an illustrated folder entitled “Are 
Your Mortgage Bonds Bank-Safeguarded?” 

The new booklet describing Prudence-Bonds in detail published 
by Realty Associates Investment Corporation, 31 Nassau Street, 
New York, will be mailed to investors on request. 


FARM MORTGAGE BOOKLETS 


“Mortgages Paid in Gold,” a booklet describing Southern Farm 
Mortgages, is distributed by the Title Guaranty & Trust Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

“Forman Farm Mortgages and the Forman Monthly Payment 
Plan,” a booklet recently issued by George M. Forman & Co., 

So. La Salle St., Chicago, describes their investment offerings a | 
the partial- -payment facilities they extend to investors. Sent on 
request. 

“The Science of Safe and Profitable Investing,” a Farm Mort- 
gage booklet, is being distributed by Petters & Company of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

“Secure Investments,” a booklet describing First Mortgages on 
Southern Farms, sent on request to Investors Mortgage Co., New 
Orleans National Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 





























